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Ja ioh kann ngen, cUmb idi nor in Bom empflmdeQ habe, was 
eigentUoh dn Menodh sei. Zn dieser Hohe, £a dieeem Gluck der Emp- 
findai^^ bin ioh spater nie wieder gekommen; ioh bin, mit meinem 
Znstende in Bom yei^g^iohen, dgeintlioh nacbher nie wieder froh gewor- 
den. — Qoelhei Ottprdche i»U Eekermann, 

ThnB painting was not then what it is now, a deooration of eTintence, 
bat a potent and efficient agent in the ednoation of the laoe. Snoh 
of^Kvtonitiesdonotoooartwioeintheflameage. OnoeinGieeoeforthe 
pagan world; onoe in Italy for the modem world;~tl]at mosl anffloe for 
the ednoation of the hnman race.— Symonda, B m autanee in JRdl^. 



Le oiel none prterve dee l^gialatenia en matito debeant^ de 
et d'^motion! Oe qne diaoon aent lui est propre et partionlier comme aa 
natore; oe que j*^proavend d^pendxa de oe que je aoia.— IMne, Voyage 
emBaUe. 

GENEBAL BEFEBENCES. 

MoMMBXV, 'Hiatory of Bome.' 

GiBBOK, 'Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire.' 

Lbckt, ' fOstory of European Honda.' 

Bbtce, 'The Holy Boman Empire.' 

Hallam, 'The Kiddle Agee.' 

I>UBUY, 'Hiatoiyof Bome;' ' Hiatoiy of the Middle Ages.' 

NoBlON, 'Hiatorioal Studies of Chnich Building in the liiddle Ages.^ 

LiiBKK, 'History of Art' 

WoLTBCAVV AND WoBBMAKK, * Hiatory of Benaiasanoe Painting.' 

Yasabi, ' lives of the Painters.' 

Mb8. Jameson, 'Memoirs of Early Italian Painten.' 

STK0HD6, 'The Benaissance in Italy; Italian Byways; Sketohes in 
Italy.' 

BuBCKHABDT, ' The Civilization of the Period of the Benaiaaanpe in 
Italy.' 

ArtiolesintheBritannioaon: Italy, Naples, Borne, Yeniee, Florenoe, eto. 



L Naples : The Meeting of Greece and Italy. 

Fair Italyl 
Th<m art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature oan decree; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beantifal, thy waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility; 
Thy wreck of glory, and thy rain graoed 
With an imms^nlate dharm which cannot be defaced. 

— Byron. 

To-day has bronght a veritable revelation: I have seen a pnre Greek 
temple, and it was so nnezpectedly and startlingly beantiftil as entirely 
to overcome me. The mountains and the golf of Salerno on the way from 
Naples to Psestnm seemed what I had Imagined a Greek landscape to be. 
And then we came to the marvelous temple of Poseidon. It stood there 
in the green, unpeopled plain, half-ruined, but still exjvreasing a perfect 
hannony; its stone mellowed by time, the simple row of columns about 
it, a semicircle of mountains in the background touched at the summits 
with snow, the blue sea at its feet, and the blue sky overhead. To look 
upon it was perfect rest. There was no sense of struggle , nor of the unat- 
tiuned; only the peace of perfect beauty, and the serenity of complete 
achievement. I understood then, what no book or picture had ever 
entirely taught me — ^the perfect dignity, simplicitv, harmony and beauty 
of Greek art.— £. H. G. , Cava dei Tineni, April 18, 1805, from an Italian 
note-book. 

OeneraL IfUroducHotL, — ^The unique oharm of Italy. The natural beauty 
of the land: skies, mountains and valleys, hill-top cities, olive orchards. 

The human interest of Italy. The centre of civilization in the ancient, 
medieval and renaissance world. The unique significance of Rome in 
human history. Diversity of tendencies in Italian life; independent 
development and character of each dty. The renaiannoe as bridging the 
chasm of the middle ages and connecting the ancient and the modem 
world. 

The cities to be discussed; the peculiar gift of each to civilization. 

IntrodueHon to Lecture L — ^The strange wonderland of southern Italy; 
natural wildness and beauty; similar unrestrained human passions. 
Surging of successive tidal waves of human life over the southern shores, 
leaving strange elements stranded. Compare the Greek, Saracen, Nor- 
man, Spanish, Italian elements. 

The meeting of Greece and Italy in the south: in Sicily, Psstum, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Naples, etc. Character of the Greek colonies 
in Italy. Their influence on subsequent civilization. 

(3) 



7%e Tht^pUi of Pasatum. — ExpresBion of the Oieek ideal. Present state 
of them; compare other southern temples. 

PompeU. — Strange destiny. Preservation of remains of andent life. 
Character of the dwellings, pnblio bnildings, soolptore and painting. The 
type of life and art produced by the meeting of Greece and Italy. 

Ntgpiles. — Long the largest city in Italy. Beauty of its natural situa- 
tion. Isolation tcom central and northern Italian life. Ckmnection ivith 
the south and with Greece, Effect on the character of its dyilization. 

Outline of the history of Naples. Part played in the great moyements 
and crises of Italian life: in andent times; in the growth of papal power; 
in the renaissance; in ihe modem regeneration of Italy. 

The wild traditions of Neapolitan life. Perpetuation of dassical cus- 
toms and superstitions. Beligious festivals which perpetuate Bacchic 
rites. 

The museums of Naples. The rare opportunity they afford for looking 
back into andent life. The chief works in these co]lection& Other 
dassical remains in and about Naples. 

The diaraoter of life in Naples : naive and interesting. Reasons for 
tenadous survivals. Hot temper and quick pasdons; generodty and 
oardessneas; destitution and misery; cheerful endurance. Superstitions: 
the ' ' Jettatura, ' ' etc. The activities of the streets ; scenes and characters ; 
popular poetry. Rapid changes under the influence of modem dviliza- 
tion. 

Oandusion, — ^The contribution of Naples and southern Italy to tbe 
dvilization of Europe. Value in uniting Greece with Italy and in hand- 
ing on the Greek impulse and ideal, though greatly modified. Reasons 
for the relatively small production of great men and dgnifioant human 
movements by Naples. 

QussnoKs FOB Class Discussiok akd fob Weekly Papbbs. 

(It will add greatly to the value of the work if students will prepare 
answers to certain of these questions in advance of the lecture.) 

1. Why did Naples fail to produce a larger number of great men ? 

2. What effect have the climate and natural surroundings of Naples had 

upon her destiny and the character of her people ? 

3. Why has the contribution of Naples to the dvilization of the world 

been so inferior to that of Rome and Florence ? 

4. What are the chief characteristics of ancient painting as seen in the 

Pompeian frescoes ? 
6. What were the principal modifications whidi Greek art sustained in 

southem Italy. 
6. What effect had the dose connection with Greece on the character 

and dvilization of the Neapolitans ? 



7. How is It poflsible to aoooont tor the fact that so much popular poetry 

exists in Naples without the creation of great poets? 

8. What are the causes of the destitution of southern Italy ? 

9. Why does modern eivilization tend to make one city like all others? 

Is this a good or a bad tendency ? 

Books. 

Taine, H., Italy, Vol. I, Borne and Naples; translated by J. Durand. 
Neville-Bolfe, E., *Napl€8 in the NineUea; Naples in 1888 ; Pompeii, Popu- 
kar and Pradieal, Bazin, Ben^, The ItaUane of To-day ; translated by 
W. Karohant. Dyer, Thomas H., * Pompeii: Its Etetoryy BuOdinga and 
Antiquiiiea. The Trvniiy of Itdty^ or (he Pope, the Bourbon and the Victor. 
By an English CiTilian, London, 1867. Encyolopcedia articles on 
Naples, Pompeii, etc. 



n. Borne : The Centre of the Ancient World. 

Ein sauxes und trauriges Geechafte ist es, das alte Rom aus dem neuen 
beraus zu suchen, und doch muss man es und es giebt die beste Freude. 
Man tiifft Spuren einer Herrlichkeit und einer Zentorung die beide iiber 
unsre Begrtffe gehn. Was die Barbaren stehen liesseo, haben die 
Baumeister des neuen Boms Terwustet.— Ooethe, in a letter to Weimar 
friends from Bome, November, 1786. 

There is no city like Borne. Nowhere else in the world have such 
tremendous storms of human life centered. Asia, Africa and Europe, 
the South and the North, the East and the West, have met and struggled 
bere in a great cataclysm of life. As the forum is sunk below the level 
of the street) so the ancient world seems mysteriously sleeping just be- 
neath the present civilization in Bome, waiting for some strange magic 
to waken it again to life. 

The three civilizations of Europe, ancient, mediseval and modem, meet 
here, one overlaying the other, yet all three distinctly evident like the 
broken strata in a mountain side. The multitude of churches, from 
tiioee which once were pagan temples to St. Peter's, with the Vatican, are 
medisBval Catholicism, culminating in the temporal splendors of the 
renaissance. While the Forum and the Colosseum, the great arches and 
the Palatine hill are ancient Bome. Tet over both worlds surges the 
modem city like a submerging sea, that bids fair to sweep away what is 
left above ground of the remote past. Modem Bome is intensely alive, 
and one must rejoice in this fact. There is no sense here, as in Venice, 
of life being overshadowed by the majesty of dead yesterdays. On the 
contrary there is too little popular appreciation of what lies behind, and 
too great a tendency to push aside the decaying fragments of the older 
world. — £. H. 6., Bome, December 12, 1898, from an Italian note-book. 

* The books starred are of especial value in connection with the course. 
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So he who loves Home, and leaves her, remembers her long and well, tell- 
ing himself that he knows how every stone of her walls and her streets 
would look again; bnt he comes back at last, and sees her as she is, and he 
stands amazed at the grandeur of M that has been, and is touched to the 
heart by the sad loveliness of much that is. Together, the thou^tsof 
love and reverence rise in words, and with them comes the deep wonder 
at something very great and high. For he himself is grown gray and 
war-worn in the strife of a few poor years, while through five and twenty 
oenturies Bome has faced war and the world ; and he, a gladiator of life, 
bows his head before her, wondering how his own fight shall end at last, 
while his lips pronounce the submission of his own mortality to her 
abiding endurance — Ave Roma Immortalis, moritums te salntat. — F. 
Marion Crawford. 

IfUroduetion. — ^The oonveigence of human histoiy upon Bome. No city 
approaching it in many-sided infiuence over human destiny. Twioe, in 
utterly different circumstances and relations the arbiter of civilization. 
The sense of great antiquity in Bome. All periods of European histoiy 
represented in Bome in remains still accessible. 

Outline of History, — ^The situation and environment of Bome; inflnenoe 
upon the character of the people. Character and genius of the race when 
first appearing upon the theatre of history. Logical development of 
Boman character and spirit The first period of Boman history that 
infiuenood the civilization of Europe. 

The Bepublic: Its social and x>olitioal organization. Central idea of 
Boman life. Tendencies which built up so highly organized and central- 
ized a state. The relations of classes. The gradual development from 
within. The growth of power. Crisis in the destiny of the republia 

The Empire: Inevitable rise of it. Change in the meaning of Boman 
institutions. Masteiy of the woild ; reasons for it, and significance of it. 
Epoch of greatest power and magnificence; character of life and art. 

Decline of the greatness of Bome. Causes within her life and in the 
character of the empire. Decay of morals, luxury and extravagance; 
private dissipation and public corruption. Bapld decline of art; close of 
the classical period. 

Architectural remains of ancient Borne : extent and state of preservation. 
Beoent renaissance of interest in the past; excavations, etc. The Forum; 
the Colosseum; the palaces of the Cassais; the Pantheon; the Forum of 
Trajan; the theatre of Maroellus; tombs; temples; baths; columns; eta 

The museums of Bome. — Opportunity here to study the ancient world. 
The Vatican, Capitoline and Lateran collections; special value of each. 
The l^ype of ancient manhood and womanhood expressed in sculpture. 
Attitude of the Bomans toward Greek culture; the relation of art to life 
at Bome. 

The Campagna: ruined tombs and aqueducts. The spirit of the past. 

Survivals of ancient Bome in modem life; in dress, music, customs, eto. 



Oancluaion, — Borne as the crowning example in the history of the world 
of what may be aocomplished thiongh social organization and devotion 
to an institutional ideal. The gift of ancient Borne to civilization: in a 
system of law; in organic institutions; in an unapproachable history and 
tradition; in a period of cosmopolitan and unified civilization; in an un- 
exampled lesson of the working of moral laws in human destiny; in 
gathering up, focusing, and handing on all forces of the ancient world. 

Questions fob Class Discussion and fob Weekly Papebs. 

1. What are the most striking differences between the life of the south- 

em Greek colonies and that of ancient Bome ? 

2. What causes made Bome the centre of ancient civilization ? 

3. What gave Boman institutions their enduring character ? 

4. What are the fundamental differences between the Bepublic and the 

Empire ? 

5. What are the chief elementi that gave Bome the mastery of the 

world ? 

6. Why did the Bomans become so deeply and rapidly influenced by 

Greek culture? 

7. What were the great contributions of the Bomans to architecture ? 

8. What charaoteristicB show in Boman art? 

9. What was the ideal of Boman manhood and womanhood ? 

10. What were the chief causes of the decay of Bome ? 

11. What is the most valuable contribution of andent Bome to the oivil- 

isatioD of the world ? 

Books. 

Lanoiani, B., ^Aneieni Borne in the Light ofSeeeni Discoveries ; *TheBvin8 
emd Exeacatione of Ancieni Bome. Dyer, Thos. H., The City of B&me; Its 
Vidssiiudes and Monuments from Bs Foundation to the End of the Middle 
Ages, Hare, A. J.C., * Walks in Bome, Middleton, J. H., The Bemains of 
Ancient Bome, Crawford, F. Marion, *Ave Boma Jmmortalis. Becker, W. 
A., OaUuSj or Boman Scenes of the Ttme of Augustus. Gilmon, Arthur, 
The Story of Bome, Volumes by Ibne, Smith, Beesly, Merivale and 
Gapes in the Epochs of Ancient History series. Yolumes by Fowler and 
Stradian-Davidson in the Heroes of the Nations series. Histories of Bome 
by Hommsen, Merivale, Duruy, Ihne, Arnold. 
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nL Borne : The Mistress of the Middle Ages and 

the Capital of Modem Italy. 

. . . the barbarians, oomiDg from some region 
That eyery day by Helioe is covered, 
Eevolving with her son whom she delights in, 
Beholding Rome and all her noble works, 
Were wonder-struck, what time the Lateran 
Above all mortal things was eminent . • . 

— Dante. 

It is the exqnisite proportion of ancient aichitectnre that is so utterly 
laoking in most of the Christian chnrches in Bome : and is not this faet 
signiiioan t of the entire contrast between the ancient and mediseval worlds ? 
The great merit of Greek life lay in its perfect harmony. * * Nothing too 
much,'* and every element in right relation to all the rest : this was the 
id^ flowering in the architeotnre, bnt embodied as well in all phases ot 
life and art. Christianity bronght a profonnder mesau^ ; bnt the sense 
of proportion was utterly lost in the middle ages. l%e ideals of mon- 
astioism, of chivalry, the lives of saint and crusader, are full of signifi- 
oanoe, but laoking in harmony and balance. Strong tendencies of character 
were developed, but out of relation to the whole. — £. H. G., Rome, 
Becember 14, 189& 

I have seen St. Peter's ! Last night under the moonlight, and against 
thebaokground of the sky and its myriad stars all distracting accidents 
were submerged, and the vast dome upon the majestic and harmonious 
temple stood out in simple sublimity. It was a revelation of the grand 
beauty of the main lines and proportions of the structure when the 
extrinsic elements are removed. 

In front the great colonnades swept away like a hundred colossal tem- 
ples stretched out in one line of columns. Behind, the Vatican rose dark 
and ominous, an occasional light burning in an upper window. One felt 
how startlingly far-reaching was the power, almost imprisoned within 
it, yet reaching out all over the world in control of the most tremendous 
organization human history ha? seen. Above all was the transfiguring 
moonlight and the silence of the night and the sleeping city. — E. H. 
G., Rome, December 19, 1898. 

Introduction. — The seoond destiny of Rome ; almost rivaling the first 
in its influenoe on human history. Rome, in spite of all lluctuations, 
the centre of Euroi>ean civilization throughout the middle ages. Culmi- 
nation of temporal power and grandeur in the renaissance. New devel- 
opment as the capital of modem Italy. 

Transformation of Bome, — Rapid changes in the period of decline. 
Decay of artistic taste and creative ability. Condition at the time the 
arch of Constantine was erected ; at that of the column of Phocas. The 
effect of barbarian invasions. 

Christianity rapidly and increasingly the new centre of Roman life. 
Spread of Christianity in proportion to the decline of ancient ideals and 
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«oltnie. OoiiTBiBion fiist of the lower dasMS ; yet Bomb greftt indiTid- 
nalB Chiifltmn rerj early in the moTemenl The uniqae aaawer brooght 
hy Ghiistianity to the needs of decaying oiTUixation ; its rapid oanqaest 
of the Boman world. 

Arohiteetnxal ohangeB. Decay of ancient boildingB ; neglect of them ; 
use of them as Christian temples. Transformation of old buildings and 
eonstmotion of new ones. MedlsBval use of andent temples, tombs, eto. 
Compare Hadrian's tomb, the theatre of Maroellns, the temples in the 
Fomm Boarinm, the Pantheon. Expression of the mediiCTal spirit in the 
history of the chnrohes: compare Santa Maria Maggiore; the chnroh and 
Baptistery of the Lateran; 8. Clemente; Santa Karia sopra Minerva; SS. 
Cosma e Damiano; Santa Maria in Coemedin ; S. Pietro in Yincoli ; Santa 
Maria in AraooBlL 

MedisBwU Borne. — ^Aspect of the dfy. Throngs of pilgrims; eflfeot npon 
the life. Lnxoiy and misery. Character of the ohnrcbes and palaces of 
the middle ages. 

YioisBitades of mediftval histoiy. Decline of the papaoy at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. The work of Hildebrand; condition of the 
papal power at the time of his death. Yaiying fortunes in the long strug- 
gle between the papaoy and the empire. Effect upon Bome; upon the 
destiny of Italy. 

The Benmsaamee in Bome, — Change from the religious spirit of the 
middle ages. New worldly impulse; new architectural and artistic 
influences. The destruction of ancient buildings: compare the history 
of the Colosseum, eta Character of the palaces and dhurohes of the 
renaissance. The erection of St. Peter^s. 

Life in Rome in the period of the renaissance. Character of the popes. 
Social conditions; the moral type. 

ArtistB of the renaissance in Rome. The work of Raphael and Miohael 
Angelo in the Vatican and elsewhere. Other artists of the renaissance. 
Characteristics of the Roman school. 

The reaction. Opposition to the freedom and culture of the renais- 
sance. Subsequent history of Rome during the loss of Italian freedom. 
Transformation and destruction of medisval buildings during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Modem Borne, — The new impetus since the rebirth of Italian free- 
dom. Rapid growth of Rome as the oapiial of united Italy. Effect on 
aiohiteoture; on the life and spirit of Rome. The geneial impression of 
Rome to-day. 

Omdtwiofi.— The gift of mediieval Rome to civilization: in institutions; 
in religious fidtfa and ideals ; in centering and conserving the foroes of dv- 
ilisation* 
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The gift of Borne in the lenoiflBaDce: in calling together great artistB. 
and famishing a theatre for their achievementa. 

The promise of modem Borne. The new hope in Italian life; possihil- 
ities of its ftilfiUment. The phioe that Bome may hold in the dvilization 
of to-morrow. 

Questions fob Class Discussion and fob Weekly Papebs. 

1. What was the oharacter of the Roman society into which Christian- 

ity came? 

2. What iftai^hing* of Christianity adapted it peooliarly to the needs of 

decaying Bome ? 

3. What effect had Boman institntions npon Christianity ? 

4. What was the effect of Boman npon Christian architecture? 

6. What were the main steps in the development of papal power ? 

6. What was the character of Boman sodety daring the middle ages? 

7. What were the characteristics of the renaissance in Bome ? 

8. What was the effect of the renaissance npon the papacy? 

9. What relations has the art of the renaisBanoe in Bome to medissTal 

and ancient Boman life and ideals ? 
10. What are the good and had ftatores in the present architectoral and 

indnstrial development of Bome ? 
!!• What is the relative value of the gift of ancient, mediaeval and 

renaiasKDoe Bome to civilization ? 

Books. 

TAndani, B., *Pogcaii and ChrisUan Bome, I)yer, Thoe. H., 7%e OUy of 
Bome ; Be VieieaUudes and Monumentefrom Be Foundation to the End of the 
Middle Agee. Ciawford, F. M., *Ave Boma ImmoriaUe, Gregorovius, F.» 
Btetor$f of the Cfitp of Bome in the Middle Agee; translated hy Annie Ham- 
ilton. Gardner, Alice, Julian the PhUoeopher, and the Last Struggle 
of Paganiem Against ChristianUy* Hare, A. J. C, * Walks in Bome. 
Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W., I%e Makers of Modem Bome. Bryce, James, 
The Holy Boman Empire, Bulwer-Lytton, £., Bieiud, the last of the 
Boman T^ribunes, Hutton, Laurence, Literary Landmarks of Bome, 
About, £., Bome of To-day. Bury, J. B., A Mstory of the Later Boman 
Empire, 
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TV. Venice : The Occident and the Orient. 

Yenioe is as mysterious and nniqne as she seemed before: at once ori- 
ental and barborio in the splendor of her deooration, tiie strangeness of 
her natural situation makes her seem a oil^ of dreams. This effect was 
deepened by the stiUness, almost terrible, of her dark canals, as we glided 
through them late Sunday evening. The ruined palaces, their gorgeous 
fronts orumblingy their steps lapped by the oold green water, seemed a 
mirage Irom some strange day-dream. And it is this that eveiy phase of 
Venetian life expresses. 

The people seem as much a ruin suryiving from the past as do the 
palaces of Venice. Wide and dark eyes, pathetically or wonderingly open 
on life, seem to ask in a dumb unconscious way why it all is—the mystoiy 
of life. They dwell amidst the ruined magmfioence of their city uncon- 
scious of it, and yet overshadowed by it, so that their lives do not seem 
quite fully human. There is no impression of present creative vitality 
among them, and their lives instead of being strongly centered on the 
present and constructive for the future, seem fooosed upon ^e pest, and 
barely tolerated by the environment about them. 

Thus the charm of Venice is mingled with a peculiar sadness, — ^the 
strange mystio sadness that is awakened by a falling gust of autunm 
leaves under a gray sky, or by a sombre but beautiful sunsel The sad- 
ness of long silent arcades dirou^ which innumerable feet have passed 
that walk no more. The sadness of a still house filled with sweet and 
tender aasooiationa that can never return. As one wanders through the 
narrow lanes, or glides upon the still canals, or paces to and fro in the 
great square, with the strange splendor of St. Mark's and the lone aroades 
about him, Venice plays upon his heart like wonderful music, full of ten- 
der and sad longing, echoing the plaintive memories of splenoid days and 
nights of star-lit joy. 

Meanwhile the sun gilds the domes and campanlli with the same golden 
splendor as of old, the blue Adriatic smiles back in rivalry at the sky, 
'ttie moonlight sheds its transfiguring benediction over the ruined palaces 
and the long arcades, and the pulse of nature beats forever creative, unex- 
hausted.— E. H. O., Venice, November 21, 1898. 

To-day is gray and chilL The clouds lower over Venice, and the 
water in the canals has a deeper and a colder green. The startling colon 
of San Marco are softened and dulled; and the marble porticoes and 
arosdes are cold and dark. 

Yet it is well to see Venice in this mood. If the splendor of oolor and 
the daily miracle of light and cloud are the dominant impressions of Ven- 
ice, neverthdees the gray moods must come; and they were present in the 
life and spirit of Venice as weU as in the succession of her days. The 
magnificence of life involved a correlative elaveiy. The pomp and 
pageant of the oligarchic state rested upon the servility of the mass. 
Behind the decorated marble palaces was the ffhetto. Vemoe is both; and 
to remember one phase and forget the other is to see the sunshine and 
foiget the gray days of gloom; to watch the thronged piazza of San Marco 
bathed in its wealth of color, and ignore the alleys lined with dead and 
silent houses whose feet are lapped by the chill water of the still canals. — 
£. H. G., Venice, November 22, 1898. 
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H/UrodueUon, — ^The niUTeisal tribute to Yenioe; yet the lenlity greater 
than all the tribute. Absolutelj unique dhaiacter of Yenioe: a dtj with- 
out oars, horses and -wagons; freight deUvered in silent haiges; graceful 
and black gondolas as carriages; streets of translucent green water; nar- 
row and winding passages threading between tall houses and crossing 
endless bridges. Silence broken by songs at night or the weird cries of 
the gondoliers. 

Natural features of Venice. Situation; duster of islands; canals; pro- 
tection fh>m the sea. General aspect of Venice; views from various cam- 
panilL Nature in Venice: sky, clouds, sunsets, lagoons and sea. Novel 
elements determining human character. 

OuiUne of History, — Settling of the mud islands. Slow and undisturbed 
growth for centuries. Gradual rise of power. Opportunity to work out 
an independent destiny. Freedom Ixom the influence of Rome and from 
the maze of Italian politics. Expansion into a sea and land empire. 
Trade with the orient. Part in the citisades. Change in character 
I after the sack of Constantinople: division of classes; oligarchic constitu- 
tion. 

Highest point of Venetian development. Causes of deoline: new routes 
to the orient; battles; League of Cambray; changes within Venice her- 
self. 

The oiganization of the state: a typical oligarchy. Causes producing 
it; advantages and evils of it. Relative selfishness of the Venetian 
attitude: in the crusades; in all national Italian questions. 

The OUy. — Architectural character of Venice. San Marco: union of 
varied elements in luxuriant and harmonious beauty. The use of color 
in Venetian architecture. The Ducal palace. The Library. Santa Maria 
della Salute. Other churches. The palaces on the grand canal; contrast 
the type of ardiitecture with that in Rome and Florence. Peculiar evolu- 
tion of architecture in Venice ; relation to the natural environment ; to 
oriental art ; to Italian sources. 

The meeting of the ocddent and the orient in Venice. Compare the 
elements entering into all the arts and into the life of the Venetians. 
Focusing of eastern influences and transmitting them to Europe. 

The pageant of Venetian life, — Character of the Venetians; ideal of life; 
social conditions and customs. Public ceremonials. The relations of 
dasses. 

Types of great men produced by Venice : doges, men of action, painters. 
Compare the lack of poets, philosophers and moral leaders. 

The ArUsU of Venice. — Pre-eminence of Titian, Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese. Character of their work; reflection of Venetian life. Peculiar 
excellence of each; the elements common to all three. Rdation of 
Venetian art to the natural and social environment of the artist. The 
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spirit of the deoontioiis in the dacal palace and the ofanrcheB of Venice, 
fipiritnalify almost never present in Venetian art ; a few exceptions in 
piotnres by Bellini and others. 

Dresent Ufe in Venice, — Decay of the race. Peiaistenoe of old oastomB 
and ceremonies. The festiyal of Santa Maria della Salute. Popular 
poetry ; songs. The life of the present orerawed by the past The spirit 
and impression of Venice to-day. Browning's '* A Toccata of Galuppi's." 

The ffifl of Venice to civilizaHcn: fferseff: this unique water lily, bom 
of strange causes, incomparable to anything else. Not great men and 
great deeds, nor the fhiitful transmission of oriental impulses, but her 
own unique lovelinesB and charm the gift of Venice to the world. 

QUBSnOKS FOR CliASS DlSOUSSIOH AND FOB WeXEXY PAPEBS. 

1. Should ancient monuments be preserred at the expense of the vital 

interests of present life? 

2. What do the Venetian paintings show with reference to the relation 

of art to the natural environment of the artist ? With reference 
to its relation to the social conditions of civilization ? 

3. What was the character of the public for which the Venetian artist 

worked ? What was the effect of his public upon his art ? 

4. Why did Venice fail to produce a great poet? 

£. Of what value was the service of Venice to Europe as the doorway 
to the orient ? 

6. What oriental influences are found in the life and art of Venice ? 

7. What was the spirit of Venetian life as compared with that of Naples 

and Home? 

8. What were the causes of the decay of Venice ? 

Books. 

Brown, Horatio F., * Venice, an Historical Sketch of the BepMic; lAfe 
oa fhe LagooTis, Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W., Makers of Venice. Wiel, 
Alethea, 7%« Story of Venice. Ruskin, J., SU Marie's Best; Stones of 
Venice^ ete. Marsh, John R, Stories of Venice and the Venetians. How- 
ells, W. D., Venetian Life. Smith, F. H., Gondola Days. Taine, H., 
iMy» Vol. II, Florence and Venice. Hutton, L., Literary Landmarks of 
Veniee, Symonds, J. A., *The Renaissance in Italy. Browning, K., A 
Toccata of OalujppVs. Yriarte, C, Venice; Its History , Arty Industries and 
Modem Life; translated by C. J. Stillwell. Norton, C. £., *Historiea2 
Studies of Church BuHdiny in the Middle Ages. 
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V. Florence: The Spirit of Florentine Life 

and History. 

How oft within the time of thy remembranoe, 
Laws, money, ofiSoes, and nsages i, 

Hast tboa remodeled, and renewed thy members ? 

And if thou mind thee well, and see the light, 
Thon Shalt behold tbyselt like a siok woman, 
Who cannot find repose upon her down, 

Bnt by her tossing ^mudeth off her pain. 

— ^Dante, from an apostrophe to Florence in the PurffoUnio, 

YlBW OF FlX>BEIICE rsoM Fdgsolk. 

The valley of the Amo sweeps away to the north and west, while aoross, 
fold after fold of bine mountams lifts away to the li^ht fleeces of olond in 
the sky above. In the valley below lies Florence, its domes and towers 
darkened by the afternoon shadows, with here and there lazily rising 
smoke filled with liffht by the low afternoon snn. Bmnellesohi's dome and 
Giotto's tower stand ont stronsly in the centre; while on the lower hill- 
tops and in tiie nearer valleys is the silver beanty of ooontless olive treea 
shimmering in the sunshine liko the breasts of a myriad doves in flight. 
Behind, the wind sighs in the pine trees of the monastery yard, wQila- 
afar the shiniog Amo smiles up at the son. — ^E. H. G., Fiesole, December 
2,1896. 

After Venice the work of Fia Angelioo stands ont with marvelous' 
spiritnality. In contrast to the goigeons coloring of tiie Venetians, the 
magnificent sensnons women of Titian and Tintoretto, the arrogant 
pageant of rich Venetian life in Veronese, how simple, delicate and 
exalted are the thin, ^ve, suffering and compassionate Christs, the 
slender, spiritual virgins, tbe delicate color and unreal foim of Fra 
Angelico! There is more spirituality in the one half-length picture of 
Christ standing in the tomb than in all the pt^intnug^ of Venice. — ^£. H.. 
G., Florence, ifovember 27, 1888. 

InirodueUon, — ^The charm of Florence; contrast with that of Venice 
and Naples; the interest here primarily a human one, centering in art 
andhistoiy. The general character of Florence: democratic institutions; 
a versatile and gifted people; rare ability in artistlo creation and appre- 
ciation. Intense love of the city on the part of its inhabitants. Flor- 
ence unique not from natural situation like Venice but from the spirit of 
her life and history. 

Outline ofEistory, — The Etruscan race; significance of its independent 
ohanicter. Early importance of the mountain city of Fiesole; growth of 
the town by the Amo; conquest of Fiesole. Bapid advance of Florence. 
The development of freedom and power in Italian communities owing to 
the long struggle between pope and emperor. 
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The TioiflBitades of mediieval bistoiy in Floienoe. Endlees and bitter 
civil sfcrife; GaeU and Ghibelline; Neri and BianohL CHianges in the 
oonstitation of the state; growth of demociatic freedom. Organisation 
of the gnilds; the signory. 

The awakening of Florence; b^inning in the time of Dante. The age 
of great arohitecfcnral expansion; Santa Maria Novella, Santa Croce, the 
Cathedral and the palace of the signorj fdl begun in the time of Dante*B 
boyhood and youth. The rapid development of art in Florence; the 
flood tide of the renalBsanoe. 

Snbseqaent decay of Florence; the reaction; the effect of the MedioL 
Loss of freedom; the flnctoations of later history; the period of sub- 
mergence. 

Modem awakening of Florence; the place of Florence in the struggle 
for Italian freedom; for a time the capital of united Italy. The present 
spirit of Florentine life. 

Dante: the supreme gift d mediseval Florence to the world. Asso- 
ciations with Dante in Florence: the Dante house; saaso di Dante; the 
portrait in the Bargello; the monument in Santa Croce. Dante's youth 
in Florence; Beatrice; Mends; the Yita Nuova. Eminence of Dante; his 
exile; years of homeless wandering. The Divine comedy: the gr o a t ee t 
expression of the middle ages. 

The impresaion of Florence Uhday. A first vision; its peculiar charm. 
Fkisting monuments in Florence: the church of the Dominicans; the 
Baptistery; the cathedral and bell-tower. The story of Bmnelle8chi*s 
dome; of the treatment of Giotto by the municipality. The cathedral 
museum. San Marco: memorials of Savonarola and Fra AngeHco. The 
Spedale degli Innocent! ; babies of Andrea della Bobbia. The Baigello. 
Santa Croce. The piazsa della Signoria; memorable events of Florentine 
histoiy here. The palaxzo Yecohio; the Loggia dei Tjinzi. Other palaces 
of Florence. General character of the architecture; unity of impression. 

The great art galleries of Florence; representation of the entire history 
of Italian painting. The cumulative impression of Andrea del Sarto's 
work in Florence; reasons for it. Browning's interpretation of Andrea on 
the basis of Yasari. Elusive quality of Andrea's work; exquisite color- 
ing. His madonnas; his deposition from the cross, eta His "Last 
Sujyper" at the monastery of San Salvi: psychological power; subjective 
treatment; interpretation of Judas. Andrea's portraits of himself; his 
4Belf revelation. The secret of his life and work. 

The secret of Andrea del Sarto as the secret of Florence. Her suooeas 
judged by what she accomplished; her feulure judged by her own xmful- 
fiUed promises and ideals. Her creation of a Dante only to exile him; 
production of a Michael Angelo to embitter his life by misappredation; 
calling forth of a Savonarola to bum him at the stake. 
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0(mdu9ion.^-ThnB the hnman cfaann of Florence; mingling of greatnew 
and weaknesB, laige aohierement bnt Taster nnattained ideaL Wealth 
of Florentine life and prodnotions; nnity of spirit in spite of all the vioiflBi- 
tades of her histoiy. 

QUBBTIOHS FOB GLASS DiSOUSSION AJSTD FOB WEBKLY PaPBBS. 

1. What caused the difierence in spirit between Florentine and Venetian 

history? 

2. What was the effect of her democratic institntions npon the art and 

coltnre of Florence ? 

3. What effect had the internal warftie of Florence npon her dviliaa- 

tion? 

4. What was the effSdct^of giving the erection of Tarions buildings 

into the hands of the different guilds? 
6. To what extent is Dante an expression of the peculiar geniuacf 

Florence? 
6. What are the striking differences between the general impression of 

Florentine life and histoxy and that of Borne ? of Naples ? of Yenice? 

Books. 

Yillariy Fasquale, *The First Tivo Centmries of Florentine Eislary. Oli- 
phant, Mrs. M. O. W., Makers of Florence, Norton, G. £., * Historical 
Studies of Cfuireh BuOding in the Middle Ages. Dante, The Divine Qmedp; 
translated by Longfellow. Bossetti, D. G., Ikmte and his Oirde, Hutton, 
L., Literary Landmarks of Florence. Howells, W. D., J\tsean Oiiies. Haie» 
A. J. G., Florence. Buskin^ Mornings in Florence, 



VL Florence: The Benaiasance, 

The ancient Ghrists and madonnas of the twelfth century, unlovely^ 
untrue in drawing, with impossible conventionalised forms and postures, 
are the basis from which renaissance art sprang into being. These old 
pictures are works of religious symbolism rather than of art, arbitraiy 
instead of natural symbols of great ideals. 

One Christ I remember especially: the dark figure hanging awkwardly 
on theorosB, the face strangely distorted in the jKiinter's unskillful effort 
to express agony. It took one back into the gloom of the middle ages. 

Guriously enough in the arrangement of the loog corridor in the Uffizi 
these fiysantine pictures come between antique statues— busts of Boman 
emperors, rich full Yenuses, figures instinct with Ufe and dothed in 
fiowing garments. It is the contrast of the two worlds, from the 
conflict and union of whidi sprang the renaissance: pagan and Ghnstian, 
consecrated and world-loving, spiritual and sensuous. 

And how irmdamental is the union and conflict of these opposing forces 
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in the human spirit. In some laie balanced sooli a Sophodes, a Leonardo, 
a Shakespeare, a Goethe, a Browning, tbej are so fnsed together that all 
sense of starnggle is lost, and the different elements are merged in the 
unity of the unfolding life. But in men generally one or the other 
element dominates, or the two straggle together, giving ns a Saint Franois 
or a Fra lippo lippi, a Savonarola or a Lorenzo oe' Medici. In the same 
man now one now the other force may dominate, tearing him wi^ soo- 
oeesive exordams as each attempts to expel the other. 

As with men so with periods of life it is rare to find the balanced 
harmony. It appears somewhat in certain phases of Greek life and in the 
innocence of the dawning xenaiaaance; bat in a little time the balance is 
destroyed, one element is exaggerated over the other, and the endless 
battle has began again. — E. H. G., Florence, November 28, 189a 

A truly great man is great in many directions; and periods when life 
has blossomed out in some nnnsnal way are prolific of such men. The 

Seat Florentines of the renalBsance all have tMs manynsided qnidity. To- 
y an artist who attempted painting, soolptureand ardhiteoture wonld 
be regarded as a superficial trifler: yet Giotto could erect a campanile 
that outrivals any o&er structnre of the renaissanoe; carve baa-reliefs in 
marble upon it; and yet work so oontinuoasly and succesBfully in paint- 
ing that we think of him particularly in that sphere. So Michael Angelo 
oould paint, carve, build roridfications, raise St. Peter's dome, and write 
exquisite and masterful sonnetEs. 

Of all the men of the period Leonardo is the culminating example of 
this myriad-mindednesB. The greatness of these men was not an exag- 
gerated and overcultivated talent, but an essential greatness of spirit, 
a ftmdamental creative power that showed itself readily in any ohanncd 
to which theytomed tneir energies. Our system of spedalization is 
measured upon the abilities of sniall and uninspired men. Fortunately 
men of world-genius will break through all limitetions. But if our 
educational system is to serve the highest life we must seek to awaken the 
creative spirit from within, instead of fashioning a naxrow talent or 
multiplying an unrelated eruditloa. — ^E. H. G., Florence, NovembeifST, 
1898. 

IfUrodueUon, — ^The significance of Florentine life and history as fooos- 
ing in the renaissance. Florence the first centre of the rebirth of Europe; 
many of the first humanists, first libraries, first artists in Florence. Bapid 
spread of the new movement over Italy ; spontaneous development of many 
cities; the waves gathering force, carried over the barrier of the moun- 
tains and affecting even the religious life in Germany. The renaiseance 
behind the later social and political movements of the French revolution. 
Thus the fruits of the renaissance a living force in all modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Funda$neniaZ characier of the renatasance: a ''rediscovery of life and 
nature." Tnming away from the negative and spiritual ideals of the 
middle ages to the joy, beauty and action of life here and now. Bevival 
of classical studies; immense impetus through contact with the ancient 
world. Pagan ideals for a time dominant in civilization. 
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Yet medisTal and Christiaii elementB in the renaiaBance: compare Fm 
Angelico beside Fia lippo lippi; Savonarola at the heart of the renaia- 
sanoe; the genios of Michael Angelo, — ^pagan in mastery of form bnt 
medissTal in the brooding thought and moral dualism of hia message. 
The nnion of Greek and Christian elements particnlarly tme of Florentine 
art. The Florentine paintings never merely wensnal as at times in the 
Venetian, Neapolitan and Koman schools, bnt always dignified by a 
spiritual love of beanty. 

Beginnings of the renaissance in Florence. The i»rophecy of it in Dante; 
Giotto his friend at the dawn of it. Social and political condition of 
Florence; new institutions; effect on the life of the people; contrast with 
the institutions of Venice. 

Moral conditions of the renaissance: a freeing of all elements, good 
and evil, of human nature. Kesult: a marvelous development of personal 
character; noble and ideal lives side by side with all phases of abandoned 
sensualitj. Social conditions of Florence in the renaissance: the satires 
of Machiavelli. 

LUerature and Learning, — ^The first expressions of humanism in Boooao- 
do and Petrarch; the relation of each to Florence. The Platonio 
academy; its work and significance. The beginnings of modem histori- 
cal method in Mao&iavelli and Guicoiardini. Connection of Pico della 
Mirandola and others with Florence. 

Architecture, 9culptttre and painting,*— The palaces and churches of the 
period; their expression of the new character of life. 

The rapid development of Florentine art. Cimabue; Giotto. Early 
frescoes in the churches ; their spirit ; new freedom and power. Massao- 
cio ; Orcagna ; Fra Angelico ; Fra Lippo Lippi ; Botticelli 

Culmination of renaissance art in Leonardo da Vind, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo ; connection of their lives and work with Florence. 
Interest in Michael Angelo as the greatest of the Florentine artists. 
Pathos of his life; character of his work ; expression of his spirit in the 
brooding thought of the recumbent figures for the Medician tombs; self- 
revelation in the sonnets. 

Decline of the SefuUsaancc—WoA of Benvenuto Cellini and others. 
Bapid decay; reaction; loss of firaedom and extinction of the spirit of the 
renaissance. 

Ideal of manhood and womanhood in the renaissance; expression in 
different Florentines. The range of character. Effort after rounded and 
complete existence in this world. Relation of the dominant ideal to Greek 
and Christian sources. 

Conclnsion, — ^The gift of Florence to civilization : Dante; the renais- 
sance; a vast wealth of adiievementB in the arts, on the basis of demoo- 
racy and personal freedom; the inauguration of the most vital impulses 
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of SMdKn eoltaie:— nok inatitatioiw; bat gnal men, gnaft idflAk, aad 
higli cKp rcani onB of penooal power. 

QmartA OomdMtum* — ^The plaoe of Italy among natiflos: andeuk; 
medisral ; ren a Jwiftnoo ; modeni. The diYenify of her oitiea; origiiial 
and independent eharaeter of each. The nniqne gill of each to ctTilifli- 
tieo. Tet a certain unity of spirit; the peeoliar temper and genina of the 
Italians. The place of the f onr dtiea disooased in the total influence of 
Italj on civilisation. 



QonnoNS voB Class Discussion and fob Wkkkly Pi 

1. What were the haginninga of the renaiawinoe in FJoreneet 
8. What ia the character of renaiaBance art in Floreoeeaa compared with 
that of Venice? Borne? N^^ea? 

3. What ivaa the inflnenoe of the Medici upon Fkmntinehiatory? 

4. What woe the resolts of the teaching and influence of SaTooaiohi? 

5. Hiow are Savonarola and Madhiavelli, Lorenao de' Medici and Fta 

Angdico poasihle in the same place and time? 
fl. What were the canaes that gave Horenoe theleaderahip in theienaaa- 
sanoe? 

7. Why is the poetiy of the renaissance helow Dante, while the painting 

ia snperior to that of his time ? 

8. What are the relations of Florentine art to Greek and GhristiaB 

sonroes? 

9. What were the f ondamental weaknesses of the lenaisiaaoe ? 

10. What ideal of manhood and womanhood is exprensed in the paintiqg 
of the renaiasanoe ? 

Books. 

Synumds, J. A.,*7!le£c»a»8Mmceii»iiki/y. Bnrckhardt, J., ^The dvOiJUh 
Horn ofiMeFariodoftke Sena(§aanee in Jtalff, Pater, W., *The JSenainamce. 
Azmstioag, K, Zoreaso de* Mediei amd Florence in the Fifteenth Oenhtrp, 
YOlari, P., *The Ufe and Timea of Savonarola, Geoige EHot^ Bomola. 
Cellini, B., AutMoffraphy; translated by ^ymonds. Bobinson, J. H. and 
Bolfe, H. W., Fietrarchy a seleotion fhnn his correspondence, etc, to 
ilinstrale the beginnings of the renaisaanoe. Browning, B., Fra lAppo 
lAppi; The Bishop Orders HU Tbmb; A Orammarian^s Ftmerai; 
Fietor IffmatnM. Madhiavelli, EUtory of Florence, Angelo, M., Sonaett; 
tcandaled by J. A. Symonds. Yasari, Livee of the Faintorg, Woltmann 
and Woermann. HieUnTf of Benaiaaance Faintinff. 



Gknxbai. QuisnoNs. 

1. Whiah d the dtiea studied has contributed most to the civilisation 
oftheworld? Whiohncxt? Whichlesat? What leaaoo is to he 
drawn from this? 
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8. Whfti qvaliticB of cfaaiader toe oonmum to all llie Itelian oities aad 

to the geniiui of thaltaliaiiB? 
Z, Whsl art has giTsn the ftallest expreorion to the Italian geniiia, and 

why? 
4. What doca a oompariMm of Ihe painting, soolptoie and arohiteotoie 

ci the diflefent cities abow with relerence to the effect of political 

and Bodal conditiona npon art? With raference to the inflnence of 

nstoiBl enTironment? 

6. What were the principal cansea of the lack of national unity in Italy 

nntil modem timea ? 
8. How does the best ^ype of manhood prodnced by the renaisBanoe 
compare with that of ancient Rome? 

7. What were the main cansea which gave Italy ao piominenta place 

in the ciyiluBation of the world. 
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** Tb« latMt goipel in thli world la, to know thy work and do it."— CbWyfe 

" My battto wm with UbenXiMm.*' -Newman 

** The age of chivalry la nerer paat aa long aa there la a wrong left nnredreaaed, 
or a man or a woman left to aay I will redrcH that wrong, or ap«nd my lift in 
the attempt "-mn^afey 

'* Life ia real— not OTaneaoent nor alight. It doea not Tauiah away ; every noble 
life leavca the libra of it, forerer, in the work of the world."— J^ttaMw 

** Who aaw lift ateadlly and aaw it whole."- JfoMAaw AntoUL 

** [We] are neither children nor goda, bat men In a world of men. " 

—Bvdyard ^/jpHng 
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Th« Class. — ^At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privil^e of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
aflfords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its r^^ular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

The Ejuiminatlon. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof 



L Thomas Oarlyle. 

"All true work is sacred; In all true work, even but tme hand-labour, 
there is something of dlvineness. O brother. If this Is not worship, then 
I say the more pity for worship, for this is the noblest thing yet discor- 
ered under God's sky. Who art thou who complainest of thy life of toil? 
Complain not. Look up, my wearied brother; see thy fellow workmen 
there in God's eternity; surviving there, they alone surviving; sacred 
band of the immortals, celestial body-guard of the Empire of Mankind." 
—Thomas Carlyle. 

Biographical Details.— Thomas Garlyle was born December 4, 
1795, in Eoclefeohan, AnnaDdale, first son of James Garlyle, mason and 
small farmer, and his second wife, Janet Aitken. Carlyle had the nsnal 
training of the clever Scotch boy— even peasants' son — a start at home 
from mother and fitther in reading and arithmetic, the village school, 
Latin under the eye of the minister, the grammar school (Annan) for 
some French, Latin, mathematics, then the university. Carlyle went np 
(walked) to Edinburgh in November, 1809, expecting in the end to enter 
the ministry. He got some Latin, Greek, and mathematics at college, 
but he was not remarked except among his associates, to whom be 
seemed a second Dean Swift. He became mathematical tntor at Annan, 
1814, and set aboat qnalifying for the ministry by preaching two sermons 
in Edinburgb. In 1816 he went to Kirkcaldy to teach, became intimate 
there with Irving, then also a schoolmaster. There he abandoned his 
orthodox views and all thongbts of the ministry. In 1819 he began the 
study of law, but it was soon given up. Dyspepsia seized on him. His 
'* three most miserable years'' follow, in which hackwork and tutoring 
keep him alive. The ''spiritual new birth " described in Sartor, is an 
autobiographic fragment of this period. His study of German revealed to 
him a master in Goethe. For some years Carlyle acted as tutor to Charles 
and Arthur Buller, which took him to London. His literary work, 
passing over articles for encydopsedias and translations of Goethe*s Wil- 
helm Meister and Legendre^s geometry, was fairly begun by his Life of 
SehiUer, In 1826 ( arlyle married Jane Welsh, <* the flower ot Haddlng- 
ton", a marriage not without its mutual affection and happiness and 
comradeship, likewise not without its heartburnings and explosions and 
human discontent. They lived at Edinburgh, then at Craigenputtock, 
1828 to 1834, where in the quiet of a remote country house Carlyle 
forged his intellect to its best uses. Sartor Besartus and many of the 
essays bt^long to this period. In May, 1634, he went to Tx>Qdon, soon 
renting No. 5 (now 24) Cheyne Row, Chelsea, his abode till death. The 
French Revolution, begun there the year of his arrival, was finished in 
1837, and its publication marks the turn of the tide of fortune. Hig 
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articles were accepted in magazines. He lectared publicly, the meet im- 
portant oonise ( 1 840) being publiabed ae Hero- Wonnhip . Friends gathered 
about him — Stirling, F. D. Maurice, Tennyson, Maoready, Dickens, 
Thackeray. His interest in present politics in critical times is marked 
by Chartism, 1839, Pagt and Present, 1843, Latter-dap Pamphiets, 1850. 
Meanwhile five years of work had been put into the Life and Letters of 
Oliver Cromtoellj 1845, which '* established his position as a leader of lit- 
erature.'' The admirable life of Stirling belongs to 1851. In 1857 he 
entered *'the valley of the shadow of Frederick*', and after fourteen 
years of labour mostly spent in his ^'sound-proof '' room, Ftederick //.was 
completed (L, ii., 1858 ; iii., 1862 ; iv., 1864 ; v., vi., 1865). Carlyle 
was elected rector of the University of Edinburgh, but '* the perfect tri- 
umph " of his reception was almost immediately darkened by the death 
of his wife, April 21, 1866. Carlyle's final years were clouded by this 
loss. The writing of his reminiscences and the preparation of the Letters 
of J'tne WeUh Carlyle were the last works of his hand. His death was on 
February 4, 1881. He was buried, according to his wish, in the kirk- 
yard of his father at Ecclefechan. 

The best brief article on Carlyle s life is that of Sidney Lee, in the Die- 
tiimaryof Nationnl Bv^gmphy, An excellent brief account of the man and his 
wgrk is afforded by Dr. Gamett's *^Life of Thomas Carlyle ( **Great Writers " 
series : London, Walter Scott); John Nichors Thomas Carlyle C English 
Men of Letters" series); Professor Masson, Carlyle Personally and in his 
Writings* For other memoirs by Wylie, Conway, Nicoll, Larkin, Shep- 
herd, etc., see Anderson's biblio^o^phy appended to Dr. Gamett's book. 
The ultimate Bources are Carlyle's Reminiscences ; Fronde's TTv^mas Carlyle 
(first 40 years) and Thomas Carlyle (life in London); Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle ; Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson ; his Letters^ 
edited by Professor Norton. Interesting details of Carlyle localities are 
given in Homes and Haunts of Thomas Carlyle^ ** Westminster Gazette 
Library," and The Carlyles* Chelsea Home, by Reginald Blunt. 

The authorized publishers of Carlyle are Chapman and Hall, who have 
his chief works in a convenient and very inexpensive form. Their Cen- 
tenary edition (New York : Scribners, $1.25 per vol.) is admirable. 
There is a Bibliography of Carlyle, by R. H. Shepherd, London, 1881 ; 
see also Anderson, above. 

Lectubb. 

I. Formative Influences. Ecclefechan, the Entepfuhl of Sartor, de- 
scribed. The Garlyles, ** fighting masons of Ecclefechan"; shrewd 

1 UniverBity ExteDsion students would do well to procure for themaelves copies of 
books marked ** and poflsiblj those marked *. The University Bxtension library for 
this course will con tain the most important works of reference. 



sense, native integriiy and piety ot Garlyle's &ther; sensitiTeness of 
his mother. The Scotch family lile— belief in education, hopes and 
sacrifioes for the clever son. Hebraic oast of Scotch Calvinism. Garlyle 
owed much to his father and to Ecolefechan both in his powers and his 
limitations. Debt to Goethe and Fiohte. Tet he made himself. His ' * fire- 
baptism " was in Leith Walk ; the foiiging of the man at Craigenpnttock. 
Carlyle united many gifts in strongly accentuated form : an intense indi- 
viduality, egoism, by which he reached a fresh view of things and a fresh 
style; idealism, yet with a deep sense of actoality, which emphasized the 
deed and the doer; belief in the divine within man and without; hence, 
reverence before the mysterious universe and human life; keenness of 
vision and marvellous powers of expression; humour and tenderness; gro- 
tesqueness growing toward coarseness; rugged strength united with 
fervid poetic imagination; a seer rather than a scholar; narrowness of 
sympathy, especially in the fine arts; ' a Galvinist without a creed ', 
standing prophet-like amidst a despised civilization. 

II. 7^ hep to Oarlyle^s nature is Sartor Besartus. Faith, duty, God — ^the 
Puritan ideal, stript of its theology. Its negative side, hatred of cant 
and sham. The *' clothes-philosophy ". Swift and Byron compared as 
satirists of life- The gospe! of work; its saoredness and dignity. Gar- 
lyle's love of actuality, of signiBoant fact, illustrated in the essays on 
Bums, Johnson, Goethe. Dry-as-dust industry in search of such fhot, in 
OromwdPa Letters and Speeches^ and imaginative interpretation of it in 
terms of life. Vindication of Garlyle's ethical position and method in 
his rehabilitation of Gromwell. Limitations of his view of history in 
French BevolvUon, Garlyle's hero-worship: make the divine prevail. 
What is the divine within man and without ? '' This world is built, not 
on falsehood and jargon, but on truth and reason." The mission of the 
hero in human afiairs, to see truth and proclaim it. Frederick, Contrast 
with the mission of industrialism, democracy, and the ballot-box. CharU 
ism, Latter-day PampKUis, Carlyle and the Eternities and Immensities; 
his transcendentalism. Reverence for the unseen divine, the eternal 
background of this little transient life. 

III. Limitaiioju to Garlyle's view of life, polities, history. His Puritan 
ideal, reliance on intuition, subjective prepossessions. Inconsistencies of 
preaching and practice. His historical method rejected by the histo- 
rians, his sociology by the economists. Do these limitations vitiate his 
position as the greatest intelleotual force of the era ? '* A moral force of 
great importance " (Goethe), the chief stimulus in a lethargic, utilitarian 
age. His work also effective through others — Tennyson, Ruskin, Kingsley. 
A liberalizing force, a solvent of dogma and conventions. His gospel of 
duty, work, God, sets up no low standard of living. Literature, however, 
claims him in the main. 
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IV. Charaderiaia as a writer. Eye for detail; nnezoelled Id land- 
ioape, oneqaalled in hnman portxaitare. Force, burning and impas- 
sioned as the prophet's fire. Hnmoor of the grotesque Swiftian Bort^ 
firom the depths of life. Tenderness, espeoially in simple human relation- 
ships. Sublimity at times. Fervid imagination; faculty of imagery. 
Working essentially in the sphere of emotion, Carlyle is one of the great- 
est of poets. His style is not imitated from the German but in the main 
self-evolved. Its faults of mannerisms, lack of restraint, but in clarity, 
directness, force, a wonderful instrument of genius, an image of the man 
himself 

lUustraHons. Hie illustrations of the lecture will include scenes of 
Carlyle 8 boyhood, Ecdefechan, Annan, eta ; Edinburgh, Craigenputtock, 
London, 5, Cheyne Bow; and portraits of Carlyle, his wife, and his 
friends. 

Oriiiedl Studies. Criticism of Carlyle is Toluminous. The following 
works are represeutative: J. R. Lowell, My Study Windows; £. W. Hamley, 
Ikomas Carlyle, an Essay (Blackwood, 1881); David Ma£son, Carlyle, 
Personally and in his Writing$ (Maomillani 1885); CarlyU*s Ethics, Leslie 
Stephen, in Hours in a Library, iii. (Smith, Elder, 1892) ; Modem Human- 
ists, J. M. Robertson (Swan Sonnenschein, 1891); R. H. Button, Modem 
Cfuides of English Thought (Macmillan, 1887); CarlyUs Haee in Literature, 
Frederic Harrison, Forum, 1895. 

Student Work. 

The following are representative readings: **Sartar Besartus; Essays 
Bwms and CJiaraeteridies; Latter-Day Pamphlets; Life of Stirling; French 
BevoluHon, Pt. I (-'The Bastille*'). Excellent cheap editions are pub- 
lished by Chapman, Hall. The Athenssum Press edition of Sartor is 
recommended (Boston: Ginn and Co.). 

The University Extension examination requires candidates to prepare 
the Sartor and any other one of the selections above. 

Essays and Studies: (1) Sketch Carlyle's boyhood (cf. Sartor and Semi- 
fiiseefi^es). (2) ''Blumine," in Sartor, a study of the episode and its 
original. (3) Write a summary, with a criticism, of Carlyle's essay, 
Characteristics. (4) Summarize and compare Carlyle's essay on Bums 
with Mr. Henley's. (6) Explain and illustrate Carlyle's gospel of Hero- 
worship. (6) What aspects of Carlyle may be described as Liberal, as 
Radical ? (7) In what respects was Carlyle anti-democratic ? (8) Re- 
port briefly Masson*s lecture on Carlyle*s Creed. {Carlyle Personally and in 
his WriUngs, Maomillan, 1885.) (9) '*The French Revolution is usually, 
and very properly, spoken of and thought of as a prose poem, if prose poem 
there can be. It has the essential character of an epic, short of rhythm 
and versification." — ^Frederic Harrison. Put forward grounds for this 



opinioiL (10) GiTo, with brief illnsiratloiifl, the special ohaFacteristics 
of Garljle's style, as respects diction and straotare of sentence. (11) 
Stadies of Gorlyle's style as respects (a) Force, {b) Homonr, (e) Tender- 
nesB. (12) A stndy of the character and genins of Jane Welsh 
Garlyle. 

CBincAL Comments. 

In OeneraL *' Towards England no man has been and done like yon." 
— Stirling's last letter to Carlyle. 

As Thinker, '* As a thinker he jndges by intuition instead of calcula- 
tion. In histoiy he tries to see the essential facts stripped of the glosses 
of pedants; in politics to recognize the real forces marked by constitn- 
ftional mechanism; in philosophy to hold to the living spirit nntram* 
melled by the dead letter."— Leslie Stephen, Diclionary of National 
Biography, iz., 125. 

*' A teacher without grasp even of his own teaching, a life-long preacher 
of contradictions, a prophet with a gospel of shreds and patches." — John 
M. Robertson, Modem Humanists^ p. 22. 

Effect of his Work, *' The merits of a preacher must be estimated 
rather by his stimulus to thought than by the soundness of his conclu- 
sions. Measured by such a test, Carlyle was unapproached in his day. 
He stirred the mass of readers rather by antagonism than sympathy; but 
his intense moral convictions, his respect for realities, and his imagina- 
tive grasp of historical facts give unique value to his writings." — Leslie 
Stephen, Dictionary of National Biography, iz., 125. 

"He may be the greatest mannerist of his age while denouncing con- 
ventionalism — ^the greatest talker while eulogizing silence—the most 
woeful complainer while glorifying fortitude— the most uncertain and 
stormy in mood while holding forth serenity as the greatest good within 
the reach of man; but he has none the less infused into the mind of the 
English nation sincerity, earnestness, healthfulness, and courage." — 
Harriet Martineau, Autobiography, i., 387. 

As Man of Letters. " If his position as the greatest English man of 
letters of the century in prose be disputed, it will generally be found 
that the opposition is due to some not strictly literary cause, while it is 
certain that any competitor who is set up can be dislodged by a fervent 
and well-equipi>ed Carlyliau without very much difficulty. . . . The 
diathesis is there — the general disposition toward noble and high things. 
The expression is there — the capacity of putting what is felt and meant 
in a manner always contemptuous of mediocrity, yet seldom disdainful 
of common sense. To speak on the best things in an original way, in a 
distinguished style, is the privilege of the elect in literature."- 
bury, XIX Century Literature, pp. 237, 240. 
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Bib Style, "He oonfoundB all styles, jumbles all forms, heaps together 
Flsgan allasions, Bible leminisoenoes, German abstnwtions, technioal 
terms, poetry, sUng, mathematics, physiology, ardhaio words, nealogiee. 
There is nothing he does not tread down and ravage. The symmetrical 
oonstmctions of human art and thought, dispersed and upset, are piled 
under his hands into a Tast mass of shapeless ruins, from the top of which 
he gestioulates and fights like a conquering savage." — ^Taine, English 
LUeralure, iy., 291. 

*' Of Carlyle's literary genius ... his supremacy is attested by the 
fact that he is one of the very few in whose hands language Ib wholly 
flexible and fusible. . . . Shelley works his will with language graoe- 
fully, as one guides a spirited steed: Garlyle with oonvulsive effort, as 
one hammers a red-hot bar." — Richard Gamett, Lffe of Thomas Carlffle^ 
p. 176. 



n. John Henry, Oardinal Newman. 

" Yet there u one I more affect 

Than Jesuit, Hermit, Monk, or Friar, 
'Tie an old man of sweet aspdct, 
I love him more, I more admire. . . 

He comes, by grace of his address, 

By the sweet music of his face. 
And his low tones of tenderness. 

To melt a noble, stubborn race." 

*' Thou didst impart 

Thy lessons of the hidden life. 
And discipline of heart" 

—John Henry Newman, fh>m poems on St. Philip NerL 

BiOGBAPHioAL DETAILS. — John Heniy Newman was bom in London, 
Febmaiy 21, 1801, eldest son of John Newman, banker, and Jemima 
Fooidrinier, daughter of a Huguenot paper manufacturer of London. He 
went to school at Ealing, read with passionate Interest Soott, the Bible, 
Law's Serioua CaU and Mllner's Chweh History, Entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, gained a scholarship, and graduated B. A. without distinction 
in 1820. Intended for the Bar. He won a fellowship at Oriel in 1822, 
'* a turning point in his life." The same year Pnsey was elected fellow 
of Oriel. In 1824 Newman became curate of St. Clement's Church, 
Oxford. Successiye appointments mark his rising influence — vice-prin- 
cipal of St. Alban's Hall, tutor of Oriel, university examiner, vicar of 
St. Mary's (the university church of Oxford). His first real work was 
the Arians of the Fourth Ceniuryy published in 1833. Breaks with the 
Evangelical party, visits Italy and Sicily with Hurrell Frond e — wrote the 
poems of the Lyra ApoOoliea (e. g.^ ^^ Lead, kindly Light ")• Ketuming 
to England 1833, he found Liberalism had suppressed ten Irish bishop- 
rics and was threatening the English Church. Keble preached the sermon 
on National Apoeta^, and a movement to defend the Church was begun. 
Newman, Fronde, Palmer, Perceval, Rose were its chief members. In 
1835 Dr. Pusey joined it and gave it status, lliey believed in Anglo- 
Catholicism. Newman's writings from 1834 to 1839 were expositions of 
this now generally accepted view. The influence of his sermons and writ- 
ings and personality was supreme in Oxford. In 1841, publishing the 
ninetieth of the Tracts for the TYifies, he aimed to show that the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Prayer Book *' do not oppose Catholic teaching; they but 
partially oppose Soman dogma; they for the most part oppose the domi- 

(9) 
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nant eirora of Eome.'' The gathering etorm burst. Newman withdrew to 
his Littlemore monastery, to study and meditation. In 1843 he retracted 
his hard sayings of Rome, in 1845 he joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
He went to Osoott, to Rome, whence he returned to found in England 
the institute of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. In the Oratory, first in 
Aloester Street, then in Edgbaston, Birmingham, he spent almost all the 
remaining years of his life, preaching and lecturing and writing with 
wonderful power. In 1854-68 he was rector of the Catholic University 
in Dublin, which did not live (cf. ITie Idea of a UniveraUy). In 1839 he 
established a school for Roman Catholic boys at Edgbaston. In 1864 
began the controversy with Charles Kingsley that ended in the history of 
his religious opinions, called Apologia pro Vita Sua, a work which showed 
an entirely sincere and admirable character. In 1874 he had the con- 
troversy with Gladstone respecting the Vatican Decrees and civil alle- 
giance. In 1879 he was made cardinal. He died August 11, 1890, and 
was buried in the burial place of the Oratorians at Rednal. 

A brief but admirable account of Newman's life is written by W. S. 
Lee in the Dictionary of National Bioffraphy, toI. xl. Short monographs 
of value areH. J. Jennings, Cardinal Newman: the Sijoryof His Life^ (Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, 1882); W. Meynell, John Henry Newman^ (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul); J. S. Fletcher, A Short Life of Cardinal Netcman, 
(London: Ward and Downey, 1890); John Oldcastle, Cardinal Newman, 
(in Merry Efigland, October, 1890). The final authorities are Newman's 
Apologia pro Vita Sua and Letters and Correspondence, ed. by Anne Mozley. 

Newman's works are published in a popular collected edition in thirty 
Tolumes, London and New York: Longmans (90 cents). This edition is 
recommended for students of prescribed reading below, **Apologia, 
**Foem8, **Callista, *Lo8s and Oain, 

Lbctube. 

I. Religious Conditions about 1880. Reaction from the Revolution 
meant lethargy; lack of spirituality every where in the Church; utilitari- 
anism in ethics. New streams of )ife; the Romantic movement in literature 
emphasized the inner life (Wordsworth, Byron) and loved the past 
(medisevalism of Scott, Keats) ; the liberal and democratic movement 
resumed its yitality, giving hope of a new era by means of political 
changes (Reform Bill, 1832). One aspect of this liberal movement was to 
secure justice for Roman Catholics against the Establishment by Catholic 
emancipation and the suppression of superfluous Irish sees. Science was 
operating against tradition; the founding of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1832, a cause of disquiet in the Church. Thus, 
out of feara among members of the Establishment concerning science, 
democracy, liberalism, dissent, arises the Oxford Movement. The accepted 
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starting point Keble's sermon on National Apostasy, in Si. Mary's Churoh, 
Oxford, July 14, 1833. 

II. Newman's Personality and Training. Heredity explains little save 
bis love of mnsic Early training was religions, evangelical, he knew the 
Bible by heart, was superstitious, imaginative; converted, in the evangel- 
ical school, at the age of fifteen ; early devotion of himself to the single life. 
Oxford brings new inflnence from Dr. Hawkins, the Rev. William Jones, 
and Dr. Whately — each giving some distinct impress on his principles of 
religion—baptism, tradition, apostolic succession, probability, the Chnroh 
as a substantive, not an abstract, body. His evangelical position was 
abandoned. Newman as preacher in the Univereity Churoh of St. Mary*s 
was the greatest force and most fascinating personality of his time. 

in. The Men of the Oxford Movement: John Eeble (1792-1866) gave the 
poetry and spirituality; Hurrell Froude (1803-1636) the strong bent to 
mediseval usages; Edward Bouverie Pusdy (1800-1882), the learning and 
prestif^eof the movement; Newman was its apostle. Aims: to oppose 
liberalism and conserve the Church; to reassert the substantive view of 
the Church, its custody of truth, its sacraments; hence the new term of 
the Anglo-Catholio Church. *^ Newman was the founder of the Anglican 
Church as it now is." — {The Guardian.) The progress of the movement 
viewed in Newman *s theological positions. The momentous scene of his 
conversion to the Koman communion at Littlemore, 1645. Newman's life 
at the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, Edgbaston. 

IV. Literary Aspects of Newman^s Work. Brief statement of his mind, 
beliefs and sympathies : supremacy of dogma, subonlination to his own 
logic, reactionary view of modem life. His interests centre in aspects of 
belief, in the practical forms presented by the times; in problems of the 
individual soul not in problems of society. Illustrations from his sermons. 
As a preacher comparable with Bossuet Newman had the power of vital 
treatment of theological dogma, as in Apologiapro Vita Sua — ** the drama 
of a soal;'' logic is here invested with the fascination of plot Style lucid, 
reserved, direct, powerful — a classic style among English prose writers. 
Newman's serious poetry is almost entirely religious. It has manifest 
limitations in scope and rhythm and imagery compared with Miss 
Kossetti's religious verse; The PiQar oftheCloud ('* Lead, kindly Light") 
an exception. The Dream of Oerontius his chief effort as a poet. Consider- 
ation of his tales Loss and OtUn and OuUista; intrusion of the didactic 
purpose; faults of oonstruction; the theologian's view of life. Newman 
is not a great man of letters, either as poet, essayist, or novelist; his great- 
ness lies in his practical life, in his personality as a spiritual leader, 
walking before God and following unswervingly the truth as he saw it. 

TUu8tr€Uions. The illustrations will present the chief places with which 
Newman was associated: Oxford — Trinity College and Oriel College, St. 
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Mary's, eto. ; littlemoTe— Chnrch and fuv^; Birminghain — the Oratory, 
Edgbaston, etc.; as well as portraits of Newman and his associates in 
fbe Oxford Movement. 

In addition to the biographical studies cited above the following books 
and essays are of chief value. Chnrcfa, Oxford Movement; Oakeley, Notes 
on the Traelarian Movement; Fronde, Short Studies on Great SubjectSj Fourth 
Series; Joseph Jacobs, George Eliot, Mattheto Arnold, Brovming, Newman; 
A. Birrell, ScrHmer's, voL 3; C. K. Paul, Century, voL 2; W. S. Lilly, Fortr 
nighUy, vols. 32, 54; H. Ooodwin, Contemporary, vol. 61; W. Meynell, 
ib., vol. 68; portraits in Art Journal, vol. 43, (1891) ; L. £. Gates. 77tree 
Studies in Literature (Macmillan i. 

Student Wobk. 

Newman can be best approached through h\s**Apologia, which is an ad- 
mirable key to his life and his beliefs, as well as one of the most im- 
portant of autobiographies. The same theme is the basis of the tale *Lo88 
and Gain, if one prefers the popular and weaker ezpasition. For a 
notion of his sermons read a few of the Parochial Sermons; Professor 
Saintsbury singles out The Individuality of the Stnil (vol. iv, No. 6), for 
especial praise. The *Idea of a University is his most representative vol- 
ume of a literary historical kind. Newman's poetry is on the whole of 
slight extent. **The poems on St. Philip Neri, Pillar of the Cloud, Dream 
of Gerontius are representative. **Calli8ta should be read as Newman's 
best venture into pure prose literature. 

The best edition of these for students' purposes is that of Longmans 
mentioned above. 

The University Fxtonsion examination on this course will confine 
questions on Newman to the parte marked **. 

Essays and Studies. The following themes are suggested for essays, 
studies, or reports: (1) Newman's conception of the Church of Christ. 
(2) Newman's position as the opponent of liberalism. (3) Newman as a 
preacher. (4) Analysis of Loss and Gain, Is it a tale? (5) A study ot 
The Pillar of the Cloud; its composition, purport-, and poetic value. < 6 » A 
study of The Dream of Gerontius, (7) A study of the chaiacters Agel* 
lius and Callista. (8) A comparison of Newman and Kings) ey, based on 
Oallista and Hypatia, 

CBITICAL COHHENT& 

The Man. ** He was above middle height, slight and spare. His 
head was lai^ge, his face remarkably like that of Julius Oesar. The fore- 
head, the shape of the ears and nose were almost the same. The lines of 
the mouth were very peculiar, and I should say exactly the same. In 
both men there was an original force of character, which refused to be 
ffioulded by circumstances, which was to make its way, and become a 
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power in the world; a dearoeeB of iotellecioal peroeptioD, a disdain for 
oonventioDalitiea, a temper imperious and wilfVil, but along with it a 
most attaching gentleneas, sweetness, singleness of heart and pnrposa 
Both were formed by nature to command others; both had the faculty of 
attracting to themselves the passionate devotion of their friends and fol- 
lowers."— J. A. Fronde, '*The Oxford Connter-Beformation," Short 
8tudie$ an Cheat SiO^eets, Fourth Series, p. 192. 

His Mimon, '' A shy Oxford student has come out on its behalf [of '' a 
dying oreed "] into the field of controversy, armed with the keenest 
weapons of modem learning and philosophy; and wins illustrious con- 
verts, and has kindled hopes that England herself, the England of Eliza- 
beth and Cromwell, will kneel for absolution again before the Father of 
Christendom.'' — Froude, t&., p. 190. 

" His history .... is the history of the fiunous thing called the 
Oxford Movement, which changed the intellectual as well as the ecclesi- 
astical face of England."— Sain tsbury, XIX, Century Uieraiwre, p. 366. 

The Preacher, '* There are hardly any passages in English literature 
which have exceeded in beauty the descriptions of music, in his Univer- 
sity sermons; the descriptioDS of the sorrows of human life in his sermon 
on the pool of Bethesda; the description of Elijah on Mount Horeb; or, 
again, in the discourses addressed to mixed congregations: ' The Arrival 
of St. Peter as a Missionary in Rome;' the description of Dives as an ex- 
ample of a self-indulgent voluptuary; the account of the Agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and of the growth in the belief in the Assumption 
of the Yiigin Mary. "-^Dean Stanley. 

Literary AepeeU. '' What Father Newman did in life and letters is of 
quite subordinate interest to the spiritual career of the Fellow of Oriel. 
His true sphere was in action, not in thought or literature. .... He 
was bom to lead men. .... It was by personal intercourse that he 

sought to move the world, and did move it He did influence 

the(ir) actions [of men], but, as a consequence, most of what he wrote 
has in reality died with its praotical effect, and of his forty volumes but 
a few sermons, * Lead, kindly Light '—the one hymn of our language — 
the Apologia, and perhaps The Idea of a University , will form permanent 
additions to English literature." — Jacobs, Qeorge Elioty etc. 



HL Oharles Eingsley. 



"Forward! Hark, forward's the cry I 
One more fence and we're out on the open, 
80 to VLB at once, if you want to live near us! 
Hark to them, ride to them, beauties! as on they go. 
Leaping and sweeping away In the vale below! 
Cowards and bunglers, whose heart or whose eye is slow, 
Find themselves staring alone. 



So the great cause flashes by; 

Nearer and clearer Its purposes open, | 

While louder and prouder the world-echoes cheer us: | 

Gentlemen sportsmen, you ought to live up to us. 

Lead us and lift us, and hallo our game to us— 

We cannot call the hounds off, and no shame to us. 

Don't be left staring alone!" 

—Charles Kingsley. 

BiooBAPHlCAL DETAiLB.»Charle8 Eingsley was bom June 12, 1819, 
at Holne, Devon. He was the eldest son of the Bev. Charles Kingsley, 
snccessively oarate in the Fens, at Holne, Bnrton-on-Trent, and Clifton, 
Notts., and rector of Bamaok, Clovelly, and Si. Luke's, Chelsea. His 
mother, bom in Barbados, was daughter of Nathan Lnoas. Eingsley 's 
younger brothers aohieved fame — George Heniy as a physician and trav- 
eller, Henry as a novelist. Eingsley was educated at Clifton (near Bris- 
tol) and Helston, Cornwall, then at Eing*s College, London, and Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. He met his future wife, Fanny Grenfell, on 
July 6, 1839, '* my real wedding-day." He came under the influence of 
the writings of Coleridge, Carlyle, F. D. Maurice. In 1842 he took his B. 
A., was ordained, and became curate at Evendey, Hampshire. Curate ot 
Pimpeme. Married, 1844. Vicar of Eversley, 1844 ; an indefatigable 
parish worker. He published The Saint's Tragedy ^ 1848. Joined Maurice, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and others in founding the Christian Socialist move- 
ment; wrote papers in Politics for the People, 1848, under the signature of 
''Parson Lot," and in the Christian SoeiaJist, 1850. The novels. Yeast, 
1848, and AUon Locke, 185(), belong to the same period of social feraient. 
His views unpopular. Lectured for a short time in English in Queen*s 
College, London. In 1853 he published Hypaiia. Yisitiug Torquay, his 
love of natural history led him to compose the articles later called 
Cflaueus; at Bidefbrd he vrrote his fourth novel, TFeshoard Ho /, 1855. His 
fifth novel, Tido Years Ago, appeared in 1857. Appointed one of the 
Queen*s chaplains, 1859. Lectured on Modem History in Cambridge, 
1860-69. Water Babies, 1863. Controversy with Newman, 1864. Health 
henceforth impaired. Helped in the movement for national schools. 

(14) 
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Here/ward the Waket 1866, ifl a novel of ihe Fen country he loved. At 
Last, 1670, is desoriptive of his voyage to the West Indies. Canon of 
Chester, 1869; canon of Westminster, 1873. Visited America, and, of 
oooTse, lectored, 1874. Died January 23, 1875; was buried at Eversley. 
The authoritative life of Eingsley is Charles Kingtiey: HU Letten and 
Menumes of His Life, (Edited by his wife. Two vols. London: H. S. 
King, 1877). An abbreviated edition of this is published in one volume 
(68. ). The article on Eingsley in the Dictionary of National Biogra^y 
gives the main lacts in concise form. There are various memoirs: by 
Thomas Hughes, prefixed to Alton Loeke^ ed. 1881, (Maomillan); by Dr. 
l^igg. prefixed to Modem Anglican Theology , 3d ed., (London: Wesleyan 
Conference OfSce); by the Rev. J. J. Ellis, Charles Kingsley, (London: 
Nisbetand Co.). 

Lectube. 

I. Formative Influences. (1) Heredity — Kingsleys of Kingsley Yale, 
ancestry of soldiers and sailors; mother a descendant of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville; (2) natural scenery of Devon and the Fens; intercourse with Devon 
fishermen; (3) infiuence of Carlyle and Maurice; (4) the times— social 
unrest, Chartism, religious change; (5) his religions training, practical 
ethical bent. Summary of his personal characteristics: physical strength, 
delight in out-of-door life, love of nature as poet and artist and scientist; 
chivalrous devotion to woman; impulsive, generous, disinterested, rest- 
less, over-energetic; "devout, truthful, tender, brave, a Grod-fearing, 
Christ-loving, perfectly humane, whole reality of a man." — (Dr. Rigg.) 

II. The Versatility of Kingsley. Clergyman, economist, novelist, scien- 
Hatf historian, poet, sportsman. The conseqaent mediocrity of much of 
his work. Religious and political views. Christianity " the only demo- 
cratic creed." "Muscular Christianity." The attempt of Maurice, 
Hughes, Eingsley and others to Christianize socialism; co operation not 
competition their watchword. Kingsley as preacher of the practical 
duties of humanity: sanitary reform, parliamentary reform (Chartism), 
social reform. His fiery indignation at the waste of life in modem civili- 
sation. Expression of his views in Yeast, Alton Locke, Two Years Ago, 

Infiuence of Kingsley 's work on movements of to-day. 

III. Treatment of Nature. Love of out-of-doors. Fishing, botany, 
mineralogy; keen eye for colour and form in detail. Hence the descrip- 
tions of hunting scenes and the natural beauty of Devon and the Fens 
in Prose IdyUs and in Hereward the Wake and other novels. Love of chil- 
dren in Water Babies. 

lY. Of Life. Yersatility limited Kingsley's greatness in every jiarticular 
aspect of his genius. Position as a novel-writer, second only to the 
greatest Didacticism the chief flaw; instances in AUon Locke and Two 
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Team Ago, Teaatf formless and ohaotic, is the book of the time. HjfpaHa 
and Wettward Ho! best satisfy the demands of art. Eingglej is always 
effeotlye in his treatment of natore and scenes of action. His work offera 
many illustrations of the true relations of man and woman. An ideal 
hero in Amyas Leigh. Kingaley's nature on the whole is poetic; in some 
poems he haa touched chords scarcely less passionately and less sweetly 
than Bams and Tennyson. 

The TUuatraUofu to this leotnie will show the chief places associated 
with Kingaley's life in childhood and manhood; Cornish and Devon 
scenes; Cambridge and the Fen coontry; Chester and the Dee; Eversley 
and Westminster Abbey. 

CrUical Studies. Kingsley's theological position is discussed by Dr. 
Rigg in Modem Anglican Theology^ his social theories by the Rev. M. 
Kaofmann, CharleB Kingdey: Chriatian Soeialisl and Social Beformer, (Lon- 
don: Methnen and Co., 1892); and the Rev. Dr. C. W. Stabbe» Charles 
Kvngdeg and the Christian Social Movement (London: Blackie and Son). 
See also Thomas Haghes, The Christian Socialiets of 1848, in the Economic 
Review J October, 1893, and Vida Scadder, Social Ideals in English Letters 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co.). 

Greneral essays more especially concerned with Kingsley as writer are by : 
Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, yoI. iii, ** Charles Kingsley*' 
(London: Smith, Elder and Co. ) ; Frederic Harridon, in the Forum, July, 
1895. 

A complete edition of Kingsley's works is issued by the Macmillan 
Company in twenty-nine volimies (90 cents per volume). The same pub- 
lishers issue cheaper editions. The following are the cheaper forms of 
the repreeentatiYe works: ** Poems s^nd ** Water BaMeSf Pocket ed. (57 
cents), Novels, American ed. (70 cents). All of the novels can also be 
had in the Pocket edition for 57 cents per volume, Westward Ho! and Ikoo 
Years Ago each being published in two volumes. There are many paper 
editions at even smaller prices. The English** 6d. (paper), Is. (bound) 
edition is admirable (Macmillan). 

Student Work. 

Beadings. The representative literary works of Kingsley are: 1. (a) 
Social Novels: Yeagt and AUon Locke; (b) TSoo Years Ago; (c) Historical 
Novels: Hgpaiia and Westward Hoi 2. Water Babies, 3. Poems — 
Andromeda, '*0h, that we two were Maying'' (in The Saint* s Tragedy), 
A Bough Bhyme on a Bough Matter (in Yeast), The Sands of Dee, The Three 
Fishers, Ode to the North-East Wind, Young and Old (in Water Babies)^ Bal- 
lad, "Lorraine, Lonaine, Lorr6e." 

Students reading for the Univeisity Extension examination in thia 
course are required to prepare at least one novel, Water Babies, and the 
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seleoted poems. They will fiimiliarize themflelveB as well with the broad 
outlines of Kingsley's life. 

Themes for Essays and Studies, (1) Kingsley's position toward Chartiam 
as expressed in AUon Locke. (2) The meaning of Christian Socialism as 
nsed by Maarioe, Hughes, and Klngsley. (3) EinfEsley's interest in soi- 
enoe as shown in Two Years Ago. (4) Kingsley's desoriptions of Nature 
( Yeastf Westward Ho! and Prose Idylls). (5) An appreoiation of Water 
Babies, bringing out any characteriAtics of King<)ley contained in il 
(6) Studies of Kingsley's men: Lancelot Smith, Tregarva, Alton Locke, 
Sandy Mackaye, Philammon, Raphael Aben-Ezra, Amyas Leigh, Elsley 
Vavasour, Tom Tburnall, Herewai*d. (7) Studies of Kingsley's women: 
Argemone Lavington, Eleanor Staunton, Hypatia, Pelagia, Mrs. Leigh, 
Lucia Vavasour, Torfrida, Alflruda. (8) Studies in Kingsley's poetry: 
Kingsley's Songs ; Andromeda. (9) Kingsley's philosophy in My Winter- 
Garden (Prose Idylls). 

Cbitical Comments. 

The Man. ''His whole life flashed through one's thoughts. One 
remembered the young Curate and the Saints Tragedy; the Chartist par- 
son and Alton Locke; the happy poet and the Sands of Dee; the brilliant 
novel-writer and Hypatia and Westward Ho!; the Rector of Evers- 
ley and his Village Sermons; the beloved professor at Cambridge, the 
busy Canon at Chester, the powerful preacher at Westminster Abbey. 
One thought of him by the Berkshire chalk streams, and on the Devonian 
coast, watching the beauty and wisdom of Nature, reading her solemn 
lessons, chuckling, too, over her inimitable fun. One saw him in town- 
alleys, preaching the Gospel of godliness and cleanliness, while smoking 
his pipe with soldiers and navvies. One heard him in drawing-rooms, 
listened to with patient silence till one of his vigorous or quaint speeches 
bounded forth never to be forgotten. How children delighted in him! 
How wild yonng men believed in him and obeyed him, too! How women 
were captivated by his chivalry, older men by his genuine humility and 
sympathy." — F. Max Miiller, in Letters and Memories, ii, 4S0f. 

The Ttficher. *' Scholar, poet, novelist, he yet felt himself to be, with 
all and before all, a spiritual teacher and guide. . . . Amidst all the 
wavering Inconsistency of our time, he called upon the men of his gen- 
eration with a steadfastness and assured conviction that of it:$elf steadied 
and reassured the minds of those for whom he spoke, to ' stand fast in 
the faith.' " — A. P. Stanley, Funeral Sermon, Westminster Abbey, Jan- 
uary 31, 1875. 

The SoeialisL * * Kingsley's sentiment was thoroughly in harmony with 
the class of squires and country clergymen, who required in his opinion 
to be roused to their duties, not deprived of their privileges. He there- 
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fore did not Bympathise with the truly revolationary movement, bat 
looked for a remedy of admitted evils to the promotion of oo-operation, 
and to sound sanitary legislation. ... He strove above all to direct 
popular aspirations by Christian principles, which alone, he held, could 
produce true liberty and equality." — Leslie Stephen, Dictionary of 
NaHanal Biography, vol. zzzi. 

The Novdid. ** No romances, except Thackeray's, have the same glow 
of style in such profusion and variety as Charles Kingsley's — and Thack- 
eray himself was no such poet of natural beauty as Charles Kingsley.'* — 
Frederic Harrison, Forum, 1895. 

The Poet. ' * * The Andromeda ' is in every way admirable. It is prob- 
ably the most successful attempt in the language to grapple with the 
technical difficulties of English hexameters. . . . The shorter poems 
have generally a power of stamping themselves upon the memory, due, 
no doubt, to their straightforward, nervous style. They have the cardinal 
merit of vigour which belongs to all genuine utterance of real emotion. 
. . . His ' North-Easter ' ... as ringing and vigorous as could 
be wished. It would not be easy to find a better war-cry for the denoun- 
cer of social wrongs than the ballad oi 'The Poacher's Widow.* And, 
to pass over the two songs by which he is best known, such poems as 
' Poor Lorraine,' — . . or the beautiful lines in the ' Saint's Tragedy,' 
banning 'Oh, that we two were Maying!', are intense enough in their 
utterance to make xua wonder why he fell short of the highest dass of 
song-writing." — Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, iii, 44 f. 



IV. John Buskin. 

'*I will strive to raise my own body and soul dally Into higher powers 
of duty and happiness; not In rlvalshlp or contention with others, bat for 
the help, delight, honour of others, and for the joy and peace of my own 
Ufe." 

"The faith of man Is not Intended to glre him repose, bnt to enable 

one to do his work . . . that he should look stontly into this world. In 

faith that If he does his work thoroughly here, some good to others or 

himself, with which however he is not at present concerned, will come of 

it hereafter." 

—John Raskin. 

Biographical Details.— John Rnskin was bom Febrnaiy 8, 1819, 
at 54, Hunter Street, Branswick Square, London, only child of John 
James Rnskin, an educated Scotch wine-merchant of London, and Mar- 
garet Cox, bis cousin. Ruskin's childhood was spent partly in London, 
partly in Perth, and after bis fourth year at Heme Hill, in a southern 
suburb of London. As a child he travelled about much with bis father; 
was trained in bis Bible and good literature ; precocious in bis applica- 
tion to poetry, mineralogy, drawing. Turner's Rogers's Italy, given 
bim on bis thirteenth birthday, marks an epoch in his life. His tour to the 
Rhine in 1833 was one of many tours taken in the company of bisjMurents, 
year after year, both in England and abroad. Private school and tutors; 
was matriculated at Oxford, 1836; took up residence in Christ Ck>llege, 
January, 1837; won the Newdigate prize for English verse, 1839; took 
his B. A. degree, 1842. Indecision as to his career; the church thought 
of. Abu;9e of Turner a deciding incident. Modem Painiera, vol. i, writ- 
ten at Heme Hill in the winter of 1842. The following year the family 
removed to 163, Denmark Hill. M. A., Oxford, 1843. In 1845 Rnskin 
went alone to Italy to study art, returning to write JHodem FairUerSf ii, 
during the winter. He was frequently abroad in after years. Threatened 
for a time with consumption. In 1848 be married, chiefly at his parents* 
desire, the Scotch beauty, Euphemia Chalmers Gray, of Perth, for whom 
in 1841 he had written The King of the Oolden Siver. Stones of Venice^ i, 
1850. Poeme^ collected ed., 1850. Intercourse with Carlyle, Maurice, 
1851 ; defence of the Pre-Rapbaelites. Took part in the establishment 
of the Working Men's College, London. 1854 he was divorced from his 
wife, who married the painter MilUus. In 1857 he lectured on the PotUi" 
eal Economy of Art in Manchester. Modem Painters, v, and Unto This 
Lasly 1860. Sesame and Lilies, Manchester lectures, 1864; Oroum of 
Wild OUce, Bradford, OunberweU, Woolwich lectures, 1864-65; Mystery 

(19) 
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of Life (see Seumeand Lilies), a Dublin lectore, 1863. In 1869 he was 
made Slade Profeesor of Fine Art, Oxford, re-eleoted 1873, 1876; pub- 
lished many series of lecfeores on art, arohiteotore, mythology in oonse- 
qnence. See Mallook's New Eepublie. In 1871 he began to iasne monthly 
letters to workingmen entitled Fore ClaoigenL In 1871 he was elected 
Lord Reotor of St. Andrew's. The St George's Company (or Guild) waa 
mooted the same year. In 1872 be settled permanently at his Lake 
country home of *' Brantwood ", Coniston. Buskin's second attachment^ 
which had also an unhappy ending, belongs to the years 1872-75. In 
1875 the St George's Guild took form; situation near Sheffield; the 
museum first at Walkley, then at Meersbrook Park; Langdale linen 
industry; woollen mill at Lazey, Isle of Man. Raskin renews his 
Christian belief. First mental attack, 1879. First Buskin Society estab- 
lished , Mandiester. Beslgned the Slade professorship, 1879 ; reappointed, 
1883; resigned, 1884, when Oxford adopted yiyisection. Oxford D. C. L., 
1893. The later years of Buskin^s life at '* Brantwood '^ have been years 
ot peaceful retirement, guarded by the deyotion of his cousin and adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Severn. **Daiur hora quieti.** 

Mr. CoUingwood's summary is effective: *' In the 20*8, he is the versa- 
tile child; in the 30*s, the wayward young genius; in the 40's, the 
polemical art-critic; in the 50*8, the dictator of taste; in the 60's, the 
heretical economist; in the 70's, the unacademical professor; in the80*s, 
'the Sage of Coniston.'" 

The authoritative biographies of Buskin are his own Prssterita (incom- 
plete but charming, especially in the picture of his boyhood) and The 
Life and Work of John Buskin, by W. G. Collingwood (London: Methuen 
and Co. ). Shorter sketches are as follows : John Buskin: a Bioffraphieal GUI' 
line, by W. G. Collingwood (London: Virtue and Co.) ; John Buskin: His 
Life and Teaching, by J. Marshall Mather, 3rd ed. (London and New 
York : Frederick Warne). The pleasant personal sketch by Mrs. Bitchie in 
Harper* s Magasdne, March, 1890, shonld not be passed over, nor, perhaps, 
A. M. Wakefield's Branbwood, OonisUm, in Murray* s Magazine, November, 
1890, and the interesting illustrations of Buskin in the Art Journal, 
xxxiii (1881), pp. 321, 353; xxxviii (1886), p. 46; Magazine of AH, xiv, 
pp. 73, 121; MeClure^s, vol. 2, 315. 

The works of Buskin are indicated with detail in the Bibliography of 
Buskin (Shepherd), 5th ed. (1834-1881) (London: Elliot Stock); and in 
the elaborate two volumes, A Complete Bibliography of John Buskin, com- 
piled by I. J. Wise and J. P. Smart (London, 1893). His authorized 
publisher is George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington. The authorized 
American reprints axe published by Charles £. Merrill and Co., New 
York. It is, perhaps, too much to expect of human nature to prefer the 
fine expensive English editions, or even Merriirs good issaes, to the 
cheap American reprints. 
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Lbctubx. 

I. Formative Influenees. Rxukin's boyhood as revealed in PrtBlenta; life 
at Heme Hill and its reenlto — indoBtiy, interest in good literatare, evan- 
gelioal Christianity. Raskin's nature gets some elucidation from 
heredity. Scotbh ancestry, father a well-to-do wine-merohant of literary 
and artistic tastes, *' an entirely honest merchant"; mother oarefuli pre- 
oise, evangelical, narrow; *' she established my soul in life." Ruskln as 
a boy learnt the lessons of Obedience, Faith, and Peace. Sootdh mood 
and temperament in Ruskin. Early interest in landscape and in art. 
Turner's engravings of Rogers's Italy. Oxford life; the Newdigate prize 
for Sahette and EUphania, 

n. The Starting Point of Btukin^a Miadon : public depreciation of Turner, 
the "black anger" of Ruskin — Modern Painters (first vol. published 
in his 24th year, the last in his 41st), a treatise on the principles of 
art^-chiefly of landscape paioting — and the application of those princi- 
ples in judging the relative merits of old and modern masters. Criticism 
of arohiteoture b^gun in Seven Lampa of Arckiteeture, This first period 
a ''brilliant but immature" exposition of the masters and principles 
of art 

IIL Butkin^B Art Critieiem has an ethical basis both in Seven Lamps and 
Stones of Veniee. Hence the transition from a criticism of art to a criti- 
oism of national and individual life. Change in his religions convictions; 
abandons his early evangelical beliefs; scene in the Waldensian chapel, 
Turin, 1858; a period of doubt and uncertainty ensues; Ruskin becomes 
" a Christian Oatholio in the wide and eternal sense.'' Ruskin*s interest 
in political economy — Political Economy of Art, Unto This Last: urges gov- 
ernment and co-operation against anarchy and oompetition. Ruskin is a 
disciple of Carlyle in his opposition to the tendencies of modem life — 
Grown of Wild Olive. His practical scheme in the St. George's Society 
or Guild. Its present oondition. Political teachings in Fors CUmgera. 

lY. Criticism of Individual Life. Influence of Scott and Carlyle. 
Sesame and LiUes. The sacredness of life; its opportunities. The 
mechanical spirit means death to the individual and to social life. The 
need of feeling, sensation, earnestness, high motive, love; the love of 
duty. Ruskin's gospel of work; social duty of the individual; reverence 
of woman; love of beauty and nature, and God. Practical idealism. 

y. Bushings Oonfession of Failure^ in the Mystery of Life and lis Arts 
and PrsBierUa, In what has he &iled, in what succeeded ? The errors, 
exaggerations, contradictions in his work; its personal, uncritical 
character. Necessity of allowance for the personal factor. He is poet, 
prophet, revealer; an heroic figure, in sinoerity, elevation, disinterested- 
ness, self-sacrifice, passion for beauty, for justice. His mission that of 
David against the Philistia of art, manufiioture, eoolesiasticism, gig- 
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manity. Effect of his work in the strengtliening of tiie social conacieiioe. 
Ftactioal effect in miueanis, art schools, goilds, fiiotories. Raskin as 
interpreter of literature and nature. Impassioned ethical teacher. His 
prose style matohless in flaency, power, harmony of langoage, command 
of illostration and example, irony, heauty; especially is he master over 
the deep well-springs of pathos. 

Illustrations. The illustrations of the lectnre include the scenes of 
Hnskln's hoyhood, Heme Hill, Denmark Hill, Perth; Oxford, Christ 
Church, University Galleries and Ruskin Drawing School, Museum, etc ; 
drawings of Turner and Ruskin; *' Brant wood " and surroundings; por- 
traits of Ruskin and those associated with him. 

Critical studies of Ruskin's work are: W. G. Collingwood, lAfe and 
Work of John Bmkin (London: Methuen and Co., 2 vols.); J. Marshall 
Mather, John Buskin: His Life and Teaching, (London and New York: 
Frederick Wame, 3d ed.). An important volume is Studies in Buskin, by 
£d. T. Cook (Orpington: George Allen). His economic work is specially 
treated by J. A. Hobson, John Buskin, Social Beformer (London: James 
Nisbet); his art teaobings by William White, TV Principles of AH (Orp- 
ington: George Allen). The following essays are valuable: J. M Robert- 
son, Modem Humanists^ ch. v (London: Swan Sonnenschein). Ruskin as 
an art critic is the subject of an unfavorable article in the Century^ Jan- 
uaiy, 1888, by W. J. Stillman; he is discussed as a master of prose in 
the Nineteenth Century by Frederic Harrison, 38, p. 661. See PoMs 
Index for further guidance. 

Student Work. 

Beadings. Ruskin can be approached to best advantage by means ot 
his ** PrsBteritOf of which all the early chapters should be read for the key 
they afford to his mind and sympathies. After this ** Sesame and Lilies 
should be studied and briefly summarized; it contains much of Ruskin 's 
best teaching in education and ethics. ** Unto This Last should be simi- 
larly read for his views of jmlitical economy. Of his writings on art and 
architecture the ** Seven Lamps or ** Modem Painters, v, Pt. vii, "Of 
Cloud Beauty," may be taken as illustrations. 

For editions see above. 

Students reading for the University Extension examination will find 
the questions confined to the above plan of work. 

Essays and Studies. The working out of some line of thought is advis- 
able, if possible in the form of a paper for the lecturer, from among the 
following: (1) Ruskin*s personal character. (2) Biographic sketches, as 
Ruskin at Heme Hill or "Brantwood". (3) J. M. W. Turner and his 
vindication by Ruskin. (4) The Guild of St. ^George; its aims and 
results. (6) Ruskin's principles of art (see Lam of Fisole). ( 6) Ruskin 
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as an economist. (7) Rnskin's views on books and reading (Sesame), (8) 
Bnskin's views on the education and place of women (chiefly based on 
LUiea), (9) Ibn Ckmgera; its meaning, duration, object, style. (10) 
Points of agreement in the teaching of Garlyle and Ruskin. (11) Ruskin's 
poetry. (12) Ruskin's prose style. (13) Ruskin as a preacher of the 
higher life. 

CBITIGAL Ck>B£MBRT8. 

Oeneral Impresaum. '*Eh! he's a grand ohap, is Maisther Rooskin.'' 
— Cumberland peasants' comment, Collingwood, Life, ii, 237. 

'' One of the greatest men of the age.'*— Tolstoi. 

Leading TVott. " If I may record the impressions of one who has known 
Mr. Ruskin somewhat intimately, I should say that the leading trait in 
his character is a peculiar love of justice, of poetical justice, the tradi- 
tional equity of Haroun al-Raschid, of Trajan, of David. Ruskin's 
defence of Turner against the journalists, of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood against the academicians, of Forbes against the physicists, of all 
unacknowledged claims, of neglected genius, of unrecognized truth, of 
unreverenced faith — all this springs not so much out of care for them, but, 
down at the heart of him, from a vital passion for justice, in which com- 
monplace discretion, worldly wisdom, and all makeshifl averages, 
reticences, civilities, animosities of ordinary human intercourse are swal- 
lowed up in the outrush of a geyser." — W. G. Ck>]lingwood, John Buskin, 
p. 30. 

Art 7}Baching, *'HiB art-criticism is radically and irretrievably 
wrong." — W. J. Stillman, Ceniury, January, 1888. 

*' It is not too much to say that he like Winckelmann has given the 
mind a new organ for the appreciation of beauty." — Bosanquet, HiMory 
of .^sthetiesy p. 448. 

Aa Social Beformer. *' ' Honest production* just distribution, wise con- 
sumption ' , these words summarize the reforms the necessity of which he 
strove to enforce. ... To darify the vision, elevate the aim, and so 
to dignify the ends of conduct, are the persistent endeavours of John Rus- 
kin*s teaching." — ^J. A. Hobson, John Bwkin: Social Beformer^ p. 310, 
p. 320. 

Meaaage to the Nation, ** We have seen a man in whom the highest 
gifts of refinement and of genius reside, who yet has not grudged to give 
his best to others; who has made it his main effort — by gifts, by teaching, 
by sympathies—to spread among the artisans of villages and the labourers 
of our English fields the power of drawing a full measare of instraotion 
and happiness from this wonderful world. . . . Among all his les- 
sons . . . none can have sunk deeper than the last: that the highest 
wisdom and the highest treasure need not be costly or exclusive; that the 
greatness of a nation must be measured, not alone by its wealth and 
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apparent power, but by the degree in which its people have learned 
togeiiher, in the great world of books, of art, and of natnre, pore and en- 
nobling joys." — Prinoe Leoiwld, Speech in behalf of the London Society 
for the Extension of UniTersity Teaching, Febroaiy 19, 1879. 

An a Master of Style, ** He stands forth now, alone and inimitable, as 
a supreme master of our English tongae. . . . Every other faculty of 
a great master of speecdi, except reserre, hnsbanding oi resources, and 
patience, he possesses in measure most abundant—lucidity, purity, 
brilliance, elasticity, wit, fire, passion, imagination, majesty, with a 
mastery over all the melody of cadence that has no rival in the whole 
range of English literature."— Frederic Harrison, XIX. Omturpf 
▼oL 38 (1895). 



V. Matthew Arnold. 

*' O world, M God has made it ! All is beaaty 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty." 

** Still] nnrsing the onconqnerable hope, 
Still clutching the inyiolable shade." 

" Souls temper'd with fire, 
Feryent, heroic, and good, 
Helpeis and friends of mankind." 

—Matthew Arnold. 

BiooBAPHiCAL DSTAILS.— Kattbew Arnold mm bom Deoember 24, 
1822, at Laleham, on the Thames, Surrey. He was the eldest son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, then oniate of Laleham, afterward (1836-1842) headmaster 
of Rugby School. At the age of fourteen Arnold went for a year to Win- 
ohester, then for four years (1837-1841) to Rugby, where he won the 
school prize for poetry by his Alaric at Some^ a school exhibition, and a 
scholarship in Balliol. He was matriculated November 38, 1840, enter- 
ing Balliol College. In Oxford he won the Newdigate prize for poetry by 
OromweU, 1840, took his B. A. (second class in the Classical Schools) 1844, 
and was elected fellow of Oriel College, 1845. He did not remain in 
Oxford, much as he loved it ; but left to teach in Rugby School. After a 
few months he became, in 1847, private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, 
President of the Coundl, who four years later appointed him one of H. M. 
lay inspectors of schools, an office to which he devoted his practical life 
until his retirement in 1886. The year of his appointment he married 
Frances Wightman. His life as inspector was as nomadic as an Exten- 
sion Iecturer*s, for his duty at first included the non- Anglican primary 
schools of about one-third of England. Later on his work was confined 
to Westminster, and he was able to make his home at Cobham until his 
death, April 22, 1888. In addition to his routine official duties, Arnold 
was several times on the Continent studying and reporting on education. 
In 1857-1867 he lectured as professor of poetry in Oxford, which 
honoured one of its greatest sons as D. C. L. in 1870. In 1883 and 1886 
he lectured in America. Arnold's published works as an education 
officer are : A French Eton, 1864 ; Schools and UniverHHes on the Omttnent, 
1868 ; Siffher Schools and UniversitUs in Oermany^ 1874 ; Elementary Edu- 
cation Abroad, 1888 ; Eeports on Elementary Schools^ 1889. 

His literazy career divides itself into two periods : the first, the poetic 
one (1849-1869), marked by TheStrayed BevOier and Other Poems, 1849 ; 
EmpedocUs on Etna and Other Poems, 1852 ; Poems, a new edition of the 
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preoeding with changes, 1853; Poems (2d series), 1865; New Poems, 
1867 ; PoemSj collected edition 1869. The second, the prose period, may 
be dated from the publication of On Translating Homer, 1861. It divides 
itself into two parts, one dealing with politics and religion, treated from 
the point of view of coltnre, and embracing Cutture and Anarchy^ 1869 ; 
St. Paul and ProtestanUsm, 1870 ; Friendship's Oarland, LUerafure and 
Dogma, 1873 ; Oodand the Bibley 1875 ; Last Esaays on Church and Religion, 
1877; Irish Essays, 1882; CiviUzation in the United States, 1888. The 
second part is Arnold's true sphere — literary criticism : Essays in Oriii- 
cism, 1865 ; Mixed Etsnys (in part), 1879 ; Discourses in America, Essays 
in Criticism, 2d series, 1888. 

Biographical material of Arnold's life is very scanty. His Letters^ 
edited by G. W. E. Rnssell, are the chief scarce. His life as H. M. 
inspector of schools is best treated by Sir Joshna Fitch, m Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold (" Great Educators ' * series). The best general treatment 
of his life and work is G. Saintsbury 's Matthew Arnold ( '' Modem English 
Writers" series), (Blackwood). Mrs. Florence Earle Coates gave an 
admirable appreciation of Arnold in the Century, vol. 47, p. 937. 

A most excellent Bibliography is that of T. B. Smart (London : Davy 
and Sons). 

His prose works are all published by Macmillan in an edition of many 
volumes. The ^' Colonial " edition of ** Essays in Criticism, both series, is 
the cheai>e8t reprint. His *^^ems are in a one- volume edition (Mac- 
millan, $1.75) ; selections in ^'Golden Treasury '* series, and in Stead's 
* 'Penny Poets,*' Nos. 26 (which contains an excellent introduction) and 47. 

Lectubb. 

I. Formative Influences. The character and imwers of Br. Thomas 
Arnold can be traced in his greater son : scholarship, liberalism, piety, 
earnestness, social helpfulness. Classical education at Rughy and 
Oxford ; classical literature an ever-present factor in bis life. The Bpirit 
of Oxford and of the neighbourhood, of Wordsworth and the I^ke Country. 
French blood and French culture: Senancour's Obermann and Sainte-Beuve 
( ** one of my chief benefactors "). Popular impressions of Arnold. His 
essential disposition: '* pre-eminently a good man; gentle, generous, 
enduring, laborious; a devoted husband, a most tender father, an unfil- 
ing friend." To his countrymen, '* David, the son of Goliath." 

II. As an Officer of Public Instruction, A painstaking and faithful 
worker throughout life. His view of education, it must mean culture or 
be naught. Literature— especially the literature of the Bible-^good 
poetiy — that is '* formative ". Schools must not be sectarian or class 
schools. Good secondary schools are the great need of England. Modem 
trend of education in England. ** When English statesmen rouse them- 
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selvcrs to a perception of the need of a coherent and well-ordered ^stem 
of secondary schoolB, in which due regard shall be had not only to the 
claims of active life bnt to the higher claims of the iimer life for expansion 
and for pnrifioation, the result will be largely owing to the stimnlns 
which his writings afforded and to the high and generous conception he 
had formed of the ends which ought to be attained in a liberal educa- 
tion'' (Fitch). 

III. As Poet. *' Poetry ... a criticism of life." His prevailing 
note, '* the sense of tears in mortal things " ; peace, and not joy, is the 
gift of life to man; not a sluggish content, bnt *'toil unsevered from 
tranquillity "; peace, born of strength, self-dependence, and the example 
and memory of the wise and great of this world; due in part, too, to '* a 
beloved hand '' and '^a loved voice '' ; due in part as well to nature — '' bird- 
haunted English lawns '', quiet rivers, and the silent stars. In execution 
Arnold has the artistic reserve, lucidity, polish of the classics. Among 
English poets Gray is the nearest parallel. His own view : ^* I have lees 
poetical sentiment than Tennyson and less intellectual vigour and 
abundance than Browning. ... I have perhaps more of a fusion of 
the two than either of them.'' Best work: The Forsaken Mermanf 
Scholar-Offpsy, Tkyrsis^ all elegiac in tone. 

IV. As Qritie of LUeraiure. The two natures in Arnold: *' The shy, 
refined elder brother (the poet) . . . the happier younger brother 
(the critic)." (Dowden.) Arnold's professorship of poetry in Oxford, 
the immediate cause of his Essays in Criticism, first series, and his Study 
of Celtic Literature. Hie Funetum of Oriticism, The character of French 
criticism in Taine and Sainte-Beuve. Arnold, ''the English Sainte- 
Beuve." Differences between Arnold's method and that of the earlier 
English critics: its personal basis, sympathy, grace, lightness— the 
causerie of Saint-Beave anglicized. The canon of criticism, ''the best 
that has been thought and said in the world." Illustrations of his fine 
critical insight; also of his limitations. 

v. As Critic of Life, Arnold's views of his countrymen: " Barbarians, 
Philistines, and Populace. " His mission was essentially for the second, 
the middle class. The Philistine as Heine saw him. The British Philis- 
tine to Amold*s eyes: his view of life and religion. Amold*s epistle of 
culture to the Philistines, ' ' Sweetness and Light ' ' (in Culture and Anarchy); 
his attack on Philistia's religious ideas: St, Paul and Protestantism, Arnold's 
via media of religion in Literature and Dogma, etc. Religion as morality 
touched with emotion he held indestructible, but religion attached to 
supposed &otB was ever insecure; in poetry, on the other hand, the idea is 
everything, emotion is attached to the idea; in poetry there is for the 
world permanent strength and an ever surer stay. A master of English 
prose. Mannerisms, catchwords, wearisome iterations mar some essays; 
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bnt his usual Inddity, grace, lightness, homour maldh his prose with that 
of his master Sainte-Benve. His poetry is his abiding work — hj which 
he is second in the era perhaps only to Tennyson and Browning. His 
poetic temperament is the key to his beliefs and view of life. 

lUustraUons. The illustrations to this lecture comprise the scenes of 
Arnold's life at Laleham, the valley of the Thames, Winchester, Rugby, 
Oxford and its neighbourhood, Fox Howe and the Lake Country, Goyem- 
ment offices, London, together with portraits of Arnold and his circle. 

OriHcal Studies. The following are among the best general articles: 
Andrew Lang, Oeniury Magassinet vol. 3 (1882); £. P. Whipple, North 
American Review^ vol. 138 (1884); E. Dowden, Transeripts and Studies; F. 
W. H. Myers, Fortnighay Beview, vol. 43 (1888) ; H. D. Trail, Ckmtemporary 
Beviewj voL 53 (1888); A. Burell, Scnbner^s Magassins^ voL 4 (1888); 
J. Jacobs, Qeorge EUat^ etc. ; A. Galton, Tkoo Essays on Matthew Arnold; 
J. M. Robertson, Modem Hwnanitis^ His poetry is discussed by A. C 
Swinburne, FortmghUy Review^ vol. 2 (1867), (reprinted in his Eaeays and 
Studies), XIX. Century, vol. 15 (1884) (reprinted in Miscellanies); Alfred 
Austin, Foelry of the Period; H. B. Forman, Our Living Poets; R. H. 
Hutton, Literary Essays; H. G. Hewlett, Contemporary Bemew, vol. 24 
(1874);E.C. Stedman, Victorian Poets; Q.&.'Memam^SerOmer's Monthly ^ 
vol. 18 (1879); H. Walker, Greater Victorian Poets; W. H. Hudson, 
Studies in Interpretation, For a detailed list of criticisms and reviews see 
8mart*s BitUography of Matthew Arnold, 1892. For articles subsequent 
to its publication see Poole's Index of Periodical Literature. 

Studbkt Woek. 

Representative readings of Arnold are (1) of his poems, The Forsaken 
Merman, The Sehoker-Oypey , Thyrsis, Dover Beach; (2) of his "apostolic" 
writings, Sweetnees and Light (in Culture and Anarchy), Numbers and lAter- 
ature and Science (in Discourses in America); (3) of his critical writings, 
Wordsworth and Shelley (in Essays in Criticism, 2d series) and Emerson (in 
Discourses in America). 

Candidates for the University Extension examination will be expected 
to have prepared any two of the groups above. 

Essays and Studies. (1) A study of Thyrsis, its theme, form, treatment, 
and relation to Arnold's own life. (2) Aspects of nature in Arnold's 
verse. (3) Explain Arnold's judgment of his poetry, expressed about 
1869: " My poems represent, on the whole, the main movement of mind 
in the last quarter of the century.'' (4) Arnold's British Philistine: an 
exposition and a criticism. (5) The claims of Poetry as a means of cul- 
ture. (6) Arnold's criticisms of the United States (of. Dickens's). (7) 
Report briefly EquaUty (in Mixed Essays). 
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CBinOAL OoHKBirrB. 

SuIAfe, "The world . . . did not nndeorstand hiB serioos nde — 
hard work, independence, and the most loving and oarefnl f olfillment of 
all the dnties of life.''— Benjamin Jowett, Ufe^ ii., 338. 

'' He preserved from ohanoe control 
The fortress of his 'stablisht soul ; 
In all things songht to see the Whole; 

Brooked no disgnise; 
And set his heart npon the goal, 
Not on the prize.'' 

— William Watson, In Laieham Chureh^ford, 

'* The fntnre historian of literature who seeks a key to the moral con- 
dition of the £ngland of onr time, to its intelleotnal unrest, and to its 
spiritnal alms and tendencies, will find it here [in his poems]."— Sir 
Joehna Fitch, J%oma8 and MaWtew AmM^ p. 261. 

As FoeL ** He has a power of vision as great as Tennyson's, though 
its magic depends leas on the rich tints of association, and more on the 
liquid colours of pure natural beauty; a power of critioism and selection 
as fiistidioos as Gray's with infinitely more creative genius; a power of 
meditative reflection which, though it never monnts to Wordsworth's 
higher levels of genuine rapture, never sinks to his wastes and fiats of 
commonplace. Arnold is a great elegiac poet, . . . And though I 
cannot call him a dramatic poet, ... he shows . . . great pre- 
cision in the delineation of character.'*— R. H. Hutton, Contemporary 
Review, vol. 49 (Eaeaifs <m Some of the Modem Guides of HumgU, p. 130). 

As Critic. In introducing the methods of Sainte-Beuve into England, 
he transferred the interest in criticism from the books to the man. What 
he did in critidtm was to introduce the caiMerta, and with it the personal 
elemenl . . . The critic . . . professes to give no more than 
the manner in which a new work strikes his individuality. . . • His 
criticism of books. . . . was a criticism of life, and here his work 
touched the deepest problems of his time.*' — J. Jacobs, Qeorge EUotj 
eta, p. 80. 



VI. Budyard Elpling. 

" The depth and dream of my desire, 

The bitter paths wherein I stray 
Thou knowest, who hast made the Flie, 

Thou knowest, who hast made the Clay I 

One stone the more swings to her place 

In that dread Temple of Thy Worth- 
It is enough that through Thy grace 

I saw naught common on Thy earth. 

Take not that vision fh>m my ken; 

Oh whatsoe'er may spoil or speed. 
Help me to need no aid from men 

That I may help such men as need." 

— Rudyard Kipling, ftom VBiwoi to " LiSt^% HandLieap:* 

BiooBAPHicAL Details. — Rudyard Kipling vas born December 30, 
1865, in Bombay, India, son of John Lockwood Kipling, arohiteotnnil 
scnlptor, Bombay School of Art (1865-1875), principal of the Mayo 
School of Art and carator of the Central Mosenm, Lahore ( 1875-1893). 
His mother was one of three daughters of the Rev. Geoi^e Browne 
Macdonald, her sisters marrying Sir Edward Poynter and Sir Edward 
Bame-Jones. At the age of five he came to England, first to Sonthsea, 
then to the United Services College, Westward Ho!, Devon. His literary 
career began at school as editor of the school paper, as a oontribntor to a 
local newspaper, and as author of a book of verse Schoolboy Lyrics, At 
the age of sixteen he was again at home in India, as subeditor of the 
Lahore CivU and Military Oazette, At eighteen he published a volume of 
parodies, Echoe$. In the Lahore Gazette and in the Pioneer of Allahabad, 
of which he was special correspondent. Mr. Kipling first printed the 
poems and tales issued as Departmental Ditties, 1886, and Plain Tales from 
the HiU«, 1888. Before this he had joined with his father, mother, and 
sister in The Quartettey 1885, to which he contributed The Strange Bide of 
Morrowbie Jukes, His star really rose in 1889 by the publication in the 
"Indian Railway Library'' (in paper covers, price 1 mpee, A. H. 
Wheeler, Allahabad) of six books of Indian sketches: (1) Soldiers Three^ 
(2) The Story of the Qadsbys, (3) In Black and White, (4) Under the 
Deodars, (5) The PharUom Bickshaw, etc., (6) Wee WiUie Winkie, eta 
The success of these stories gave Mr. Kipling a name in the world. 
The same year he set off to visit China, Japan, America and published his 
impressions in the Detroit Free Press, Arrived in England he published 
The Becard of Badalia Herodsfoot, In 1890 Letiers of Marque, The City of 
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Dreadful Night (No. 14, ''Indian Bail way Library" ), and, in America, Mine 
Own PeoptCj were published. In 1891 Lippincott*8 Magazine did itself 
honour in issuing The Light That Failed, Lifers Handicap appeared the 
same year. He returned to England in 1891. January 18, 1892, he 
married Carolyn Starr Balestier, sister of Woloott Balestier, his oollabora- 
teur in 2he Naulahkaf 1892. After a new journey round the world, dur- 
ing which Barrack-room BaUada was issued, Mr. Kipling settled near 
Barattleboro*, Vermont. He published Many Inveniifme; in 1893 returned 
to England, he issued in 1894 The Jungle Book; in 1895 2he Second Jungle 
Book; in 1896, The Seven Seae; in 1897, * Captains Cowrageoue.^ Early in 
1898 he made a yisit to Gape Colony; in the autumn was aboard a man^ 
of-war, Tiewing the mancBuvres oft the Irish coost, publishing his notes 
in The Fleet in Being, In the winter he settled in Rottingdean, near 
Brighton. The Day*s Work was published in 189a In February, 1899, 
he sailed to America, whence, after an almost mortal iUneus, he returned 
in June to England, to Rottingdean, Sussex. 

Material for the story of Mr. Kipling's life is afforded by his own My 
Firet Book^ McClure^s, vol. 3 (Idler, vol. 2, and My First Book, ed. J. J. 
Jerome, London: Chatto and Windus); E. Kay Robinson, McClure\ 
Tol. 7; G. F. Monkshood (W. J. Clarke), Budyard Kipling: An Attempt 
at Appreciation — an unsuooessf nl one. (London: Greening & Co., 1899.) 
W. M. Clemens, A Ken of Kipling (New York: New Amsterdam Book Co. ). 

Mr. Kipling's works are published in divers manners and sundry 
places : in England chiefly by Maomillan and Heinemann, in America by 
the following authorized houses : Macmillan, Lippincott, The Century 
Co., Soribners, Doubleday and McClure. The last-named firm has begun 
the publication of a definitive edition for America. 

Lbctubb. 

I. Formative Influences, The English in India, the conditions of 
government of 300 millions by 75,000 and a civil service. Climatic, 
geograpbical, and dynastic conditions. The nature of service in the army 
and civil government. Anglo-Indian domestic life; Simla. England's 
interest in the East. The new feeling for the Empire. The opportunity 
called forth the man. Mr. Kipling's birth in Bombay. His wit, caustic 
humour, powers of observation in part inherited. School life in England 
gave an understanding of **home " and familiarity with English boy life 
and English landscape. Its early close. Kipling is non-academic; some 
say non-literary; Mr. Froude says uneducated. His ''fire-baptism" in 
India as subeditor, special correspondent, intimate of soldier, civilian, 
native, observer of all things living and pictaresqne. His pre-eminent 
gifts: first, a power to see significant things — in the barracks, in the 
office, in the bazaar, in the Jungle — ^to see them clearly, sharply, and in 
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relation to life. Second, the power to feel deeply the joy, the passion, 
the bitterness of life, in a country where all things are intensified, to feel 
the living spirit in diverse and nnezpeoted fonns and places — ^in the 
native, the blackguard, the adventorer, the private soldier, the Anglo- 
Indian child, the government clerk, even the beasts of the jnngle. Third, 
the imagination to hold together the material offered and present it in 
new and interesting forms. Fourth, a power of expression, curt, pungent, 
direct, forcible — and, to make all these tell, untiring indostry and, in 
general, a high ambition to do his work in the sight of the Master 
Workman. The ikults of his qualities — a certain hardness, glare, a touch of 
coarseness, cynicism. 

II. Bestdtanta — a fresh vision, a fresh method, and, perhaps, a new era 
of literature. Mr. Kipling works on the borderland of the ruling and ad- 
ministrative classes, in abnormal conditions, and the massed millions of 
" raw brown naked humanity *'. Life in India emphasizes the simpler, 
more primitive aspects, motives, and actions of life. Vices and virtues 
become at once less subtle and more intense. Strength, courage, daring, 
endurance are exalted; " the shiny toy-scum stuff people call civilization" 
is despised; the conventions, refinements, restraints of social life suffer. 
Woman suffers, as well, with the relaxation of social bonds. Creeds and 
systems of thought are of no account. The individual man's life stands 
out, in its primal relations to work, love, and duty, against the back- 
ground of ** brown humanity '^ and the mysterious jungle or fiuroff 
mountain land. Mr. Kipling views the facts of life in India as he found 
them, views them steadily, relentlessly, ' ' drawing the Thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they are.'' 

III. What hift vigUm and method have given us, (i. ) The Native, especially 
in relation to the British— '' Lispeth ", ''Without Benefit of Qeigy ", 
" On the City Wall ", " Beyond the Pale ", " The Gate of the Hundred 
Sorrows ", *^ The Story of Muhammad Din ". (ii.) The Jungle— the two 
Jungle Books, (iii. ) The Civil Service — * * Thrown Away " , " Wreesley of 
the Foreign Office ", " At the End of the Passage '*. (iv.) Social life in 
India—** Three and an Extra '*, "At the Pit's Mouth ", " The Stoiy of the 
Gadsbys". (v.) The Private Soldier in India — Mnlvaney, Ortheris, Lea- 
royd, ** The Taking of Lungtungpen ", '* The Courting of Dinah Shadd ", 
**With the Main Guard", "OnGreenhow Hill", "The Big Drunk 
Draf * ", " The Man Who Was ", " Drums of Fore and Aft ". Drinking, 
love-making, fighting, with the kernel of manhood in the soldier and an 
undertone of pathos, (vi. ) The adventurer — ''The Man Who Would be 
King". Application of the point ot view and method elsewhere: The 
Light That FaUed, * Chpiains Courageous \ A new vein in " William the 
Conqueror " and *' The Brushwood Boy ". 

IV. Mir, Kipling's verse dedU largely unth similar material and in a similar 
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epirii€Uid method. We find especially the glorification of Thomas Atkins 
in mnltiform aspects — ^his courage, his cowardice, his laoonlcgrim hnmoar 
— and with him the Indian serrant and Soudanese warrior, and, later, 
the British sailor. The style is apt and effective — ''trampling'', con- 
densed; strong rhythm as of the bngle, but no harmonies, little beanty, 
maoh that is grotesque and inoongmons. A strong personal note 
throaghont, all things being rendered throagh personality, as the dere- 
lict vessel , the deep-sea cable, the lighthouse. Also a i»atriotic note, 
having a larger theme than ''little England" — the imperial note here 
first heard in English i>oetry. Of still wider sweep are the poems which 
voice the spirit of the East, of travel, of work and duty and devotion to 
the artist s highest aspirations in the sight of the Master. Strenuous, 
high-thoughted verse, promising greater achievement. 

Limitations of work thus far: in knowledge of life, in drawing of char- 
acter, in finish and expression. With Mr. Kipling literature undergoes 
distinct modifications, and in some respects he brings the Victorian era 
to a close and offers a prospect into the future. 

The IttugtratwM, The slides are illustrations of Indian life and scenes ; 
MSS., homes, and portraits of Mr. Kipling. . 

The chief essays on Mr. Kipling's work are: Francis Adams, " Rudyard 
Kipling', FoHnighay Beview, vol. 66 (1891); and "Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
lings Verse", ib,, vol. 60 (1893) (both admirable); Edmund Gosse, 
"Rudyard Kipling'*, The Century, vol. 20(1891); J. M. Barrie, "Mr. 
Kipling's Stories'', The Contemporary Beoiew, vol. 59 (1891); W. H. 
Bishop, "Mr. Kipling's Work, So Far", Forum, vol. 19 (1895); M. 
Schuyler, "Rudyard Kipling as a Poet", .Fbnm, vol. 22 (1896); W. D. 
Howells, McClure\ vol. 8 (1897); C. E. Norton, "The Poetry of Rud- 
yard Kipling", AUarUie Monthly, vol. 79 (1897). 

Student Wore. 

1. The following stories are representative: (a) "The Big Drunk 
Draf", "The Madness of Private Ortheris", "On Greenhow HiU", 
" With the Blain Guard". "The Taking of Lungtungpen", "TheCourt- 
ing of Dinah Shadd ", " Drums of the Fore and Aft " ; (6) " Lispeth ", 
" Beyond the Pale ", "Without Benefit of Gergy", " On the City WaU ", 
" At the Pits Mouth ", " The Man who Would be King ", " The Gate of 
the Hundred Sorrows" ; (c) The Brushwood Boy ". 2. The first ** Jungle 
Book. Z. The LigU thai Failed, i. *^ Captains Courageous *\ 6. ^Barrack- 
Boom Ball'ids: " Danny Deever ", " Tommy ", " Fuzzy- Wuzzy ", "Gunga 
Din", "Mandalay", "Gentlemen-Rankers", "Ballad of East and 
West ", " Ballad of the Bolivar ", " The English Flag", " L'Envoi " to 
Lifes Handicap, Seven Seas: "The Last Chantey", " McAndrew's 
Hymn ", " The Native Bom ", " For to Admire ", " L'Envoi". 
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Skidents preparing for the University Extension examination are 
required to toke 1 and any one of 2, 3, 4, or 5. 

EaaayB and Strtdiea. 1. Native life in India, depicted in (a) the Tales, 
(b) the Verse. 2. The Civil Service in Mr. Eiplinjc's stories. 3. A Study 
of Terence Mulvaney. 4. Portrayals of women: Mrs. Hauksbee, Maisie, 
'' William the Conqueror ". 6. Thomas Atkins, in Barrack-Boom Ba/lads, 
6. A study of The Song of the English. 7. The vein of idealism in Mr. 
Eipling^s verse. 8. Mr. Kipling's command of the picturesque epithet. 
9. His descriptive power as to (a) nature, (b) city life, (c) action. 

Cbitical Commbkts. 

Poinl of View. '' He is an artist, not a student; and his eyes, not his 
books, must serve him for windows into life." — Quarterly Beview, vol. 
175, p. 146. 

Chara4!ten8tie8. ^* Smartness and superficiality, jingoism and aggressive 
oock-sureness, rococo fictional types and overloaded pseudo-prose, how 
much too much have these helped to make the name of our young Anglo- 
Indian story-teller familiar to the readers of the English-speaking race all 
over the earth." — ^Francis Adams, FortnighUy Beview, vol. 66, p. 699. 

Style. '* He is to Mr. Stevenson as phonetic spelling is to pure Eng- 
lish. . . . His style is the perfection of what is called journalese. . . 
His chief defect is ignorance of life." — J. M. Barrie, Contemporary Beview^ 
vol. 69, pp. 366 ff. 

<* No one can claim for Mr. Kipling the possession of a real prose style, 
or indeed of anything approaching to it. He cannot even, at least in 
this respect, for a moment be placed beside his French contemporaries 
and fellow-storytellers — Maupassant and Bonrget, let alone the great 
names of French and English prose. . . . Neither has he that sheer and 
simple sincerity of outlook, that patient and relentless realism which 
. . • lifts the best work of Zola so high. ... He has the gift, both 
of the happy simile and of the happy phrase. . . He is almost as keen a 
connoisseur of scents and smells as M. Guy de Maupassant. . . . Ad- 
mirable, indeed, are those little descriptive cameos, which he strews 
broadcast." — ^Francis Adams, Fortnightly BevieWj vol. 56, p. 698. 

Mia Work. '* He has revealed to us, if partially and askew, still with 
singular power and vividness, what Anglo-India meant— what the life of 
the Anglo-Indian civil servant and soldier meant, and he has lifted the 
short story, as an expression of thought and emotion, a whole plane 
higher than he found it." — Francis Adams, Fortnightly Beview, vol. 60, 
p. 596. 

A8 Poet. ^* It [verse of first two vols.] is mostly Umra de force, exoel- 
lently brilliant, delightfully clever, ' monstrously taking ', but it does not 
wear." 
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^' A hundred years henoe some appreciative and enqniring person may 
be searohing in the British Mnsenm for any other work done by the man 
who wrote 'Mandalay'." — Francis Adams, ForinighUy Review^ toL 00, 
p. 603. 

" The dominant tone of his verse is indeed the patriotic; and it is the 
tone of the new patriotism, that of imperial England, which holds as one 
all parts of her wide-stretohed empire, and binds them close in the indis- 
solnble bond of oommon motherhood. . . . The ftiU scale .... is 
that of actual life seen by the imagination intensely and comprehen- 
sively , and seen by it always, in all conditions and nnder all forms, as a 

moral ezperienoe The gift of imagination, with which as a 

quality Mr. Kipling is endowed as few men have ever been, has quick- 
ened and deepened his sympathim with men of every class and race, and 
given him f aU entnmoe to their hearts. 

^The sea has touched Mr. Kipling's imagination with its magic and 
its mystery, and never are his sympathies keener than with men who go 
down upon it, and vnth the vast relations of human life to the waters 
that enoiiQLe the earth. Here, too, is manifest his love of England, mis- 
tress of the sea. . . . His passion for the sea, the mastery of its terrors, 
the confident but distrustful familiarity with it of the English seaman, 
have never had such expression as Mr. Kipling has given to them." — 
Charles Eliot Norton, AUaaUic MontMyj vol. 79, pp. 113 ff. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

The American Society for tiie BzteiiBlon of UnlTersity Teaching has pabliahed 
orer one hundred and flity syllabi in connection with its work. The qrllabos gires 
usually a brief outline of the thought of the lecture, lists of books and questloos for 
students, and other aids to a further study of the subject The following syllabi 
have been issued recently : 

H— 1 Enolakd in the XVm Cbntust (1714-1789). By W. Hudson Shaw, 
ML A., Fellow of Balllol College, Oxford ; BCafT Lecturer in History 
to the American and Oxford Societies. Price 25 cents 

H— 2 Bepbesentativs Nations Illubtbated by theib Abchitectdbb 
AND Dbcobatiye Abtb. By William H. Goodyear, M. A., Piofes- 
soTial Lecturer in Art, UniTendty of Chicago ; Lecturer for the 
New York Board of Education, Teachen* College, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, etc Price ISoentB 

H— 8 ENGLISH Romantic Poets of the Eablt Ninetebnth Centuby. 
By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English 
Literature of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. Price 10 cents 

H— 4 The Obeateb Amebican Poets. By Clyde Fuist, Lecturer in 
Literature for the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
yersicy Teaching. Price 15 cents 

H— 6 The Bvidenges and Faciobs of Oboanic EvoLtmoN. By Edwin 
6. Conklin, Ph. D., Professor of ComparatiTe Embryology, Uni- 
Yersity of Pennsylvania. Price 10 cents 

H— 6 Rome in the Middle Ages. By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. Price . . 25 centa 

H— 7 Shaxspebe. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. Price 10 cents 

H— S The Labob Movement. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D., ProliBSSor 
of Political Economy, Northeast Manual Training School, Phila- 
delphia. Price 10 oenti 

H— Pennsylvania Hibtoby ; Bthlding a Commonwealth. By Chees- 
man A. Herrick, Professor of Industrial History and Political 
Economy, Central High School, Philadelphia. Price 20 cents 

H—IO Books and Reading. 

HiSTOBY, H. Morse Stephens, M. A. 

Biogbaphies and Memoibs, Miss Agnes Reppllen 

SoaoLOGY, EooNOMiCB AND POLITICS, ArthurT. Hadley, M. A. 

Fiction, Brander Matthews, M. A., LL. B. 

PoETBY, Bliss Perry, M. A. 

Essays and Cbiticism, Hamilton W. Mabie. Price 10 cents 

H— 11 The Labob Movement in Bbitain in the Nineteenth Centuby. 
By J. R. Macdonald, Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Fabian Society, the National Administrative Council of the Labor 
Party, etc., London, England. Price 10 cents 

J— 1 The Citibs of Italy and Theib Gift to Civilization, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, M. A., Staff Lecturer for the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, has Just been issued and is 
now on sale. Price 10 cents 

J— 2 English Writers of the Present Eba. By Frederick H. Sykes, 

M.A.,Ph.D. Price IBcents 

J—Z The Divine Comedy of Dante. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 

Price 10 centi 

J-~4 The Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Lavell, M.'A., Lecturer 
in History for the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 10 cents 

Fuller information and a complete list of syllabi can be obtained fhim the 8ecrfr> 
tary, John Nolen, Fifteenth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LA VITA NUOVA. 

LftYitaNaova twice was Dante's part — 
Once when the wonder filled his youthftil eyes 

Of that fair smile which woke for aye his heart, 
And after guided him through Paradise. 

Again a new life was his heritage 

When B^trioe passed hejond his sight) 
And fickle Florence, in her sadden rage, 

Made him an exile in the homeless night. 

A hitter new life was his gloomy fate 
Who, heavy-hearted, toiled np alien stairs, 

Hungering with a sonl insatiate, 
Lonely, and crying '* Peace !" in frnitleas prayera. 

The later new life found a vaster form 
Than this sweet love-song of his dreaming youth; 

Hie &oed the pain of death, the changeless storm 
That reaps the fruit of sin in spite of ruth. 

He cUmhed with aching feet the mount where guile 
Dissolves in fire that bums the dross away, 

He Journeyed on to meet again the smile 
Which ffkYe to Paradise a brighter day. 

And on from flight to flight, and star to star, 

He heard the mighty music of the blest. 
And found light deepen light, till from afar, 

God lifted him to action that is rest. 

And in that beatific sight he found 

The peace that in the world he sought in vain — 
Peace firom beholding as a perfect round 

The warring elements of joy and pain. 

And so within his heart and mind arose 
The new life conquering the storms of Time, 

And Dante built a world out of his woes 
In that great Vision, human, so '* Divine.*' 

— Edward Howard Griggs. 

(2) 



L The MedifiBval World and the Life of Dante. 

" From heaven his spirit oame, and robed in day, 

The realniB of jnstioe and of meroj trod: 

Then rose a living man to gase on God, 

That he might make the truth as clear as day. 
For that pnre star, that brightened with hJa lay 

The niHierBerying neet where I was bom, 

The whole wide world would be a prise to ooom; 

None bat his Maker oan due guerdon pay. 
I apeak of Dante, whose high work remains 

Unknown, unhonored by that thankless brood, 

Who only to just men deny their wage. 
Were I but he ! Bom for like lingering pains^ 

Against his exile oonpled with Ms gcMd 

I'd gladly change the world's besfc heritage ! " 
—Michael Angelo, on Dante Alighieri, translated by Bymonds. 

IntroduetUm. — The unique place of Dante: as the greatest Yoioe of the 
middle ages, the creator of Italian literature, the unequaled poet of the 
sublime, and the most earnestly ethical of all poets. 

The two ways in which a literaiy masterpiece such as the Divine 
Comedy may be regarded: (1.) As an embodiment of the epoch; (9.) Aa a 
concrete study of the permanent problems, and an expression of the eter- 
nal realities of human life. Purpose of this course: to interpret Dante 
from both points of view: to appreciate the spirit and character of the 
middle ages, and give the universal import of his message. 

The period of Dante,— Bern 1266 in Florence; exiled in 1302; died at 
Bavenna in 1321. Dante's life thus at the dose and culmination of the 
middle ages. Character of the thirteenth century: in religious awaken- 
ing; in philosophy; in azohitecture; in life. 

Great import of medisDval civilization, and insufficient knowledge and 
appreciation of it at the present time. Vitality and range of its life. 
Compare how almost every phase of modem thought is found in the middle 
ages. Easy to classify the period with the earlier centuries as the * ' dark 
ages, " and be blind to its light. Weakness of the medUsval world where 
we are strong, and strength where we are weak; thus complementary to 
our civilization. 

Sources of medimval eivOtsotioa.— The Greoo-Boman world; Christi- 
anity; northern life. Chaotic mingling of these elements with Chrisftl- 
anity as the integrating centre. 

Type of civilization in the andent world. Positive and natural ideals 
of life. Development of the individual in Greeoe; positive character of 
Bomanlife. 

(3) 



Oandition of the world in the dedine of Greoo-Boman oivilLBation. 
Unoertamty of life, oppression, despair. Epionreanism and stoicism. 
Invasions of barharians; intermingling of racep. 

The rise of Christianity. Its relation to ancient civilization; opposi- 
tion to the ideals of Greece and Rome; its gradnal victory over ancient 
civilization. The slow development of the middle ages; mingling of 
diverse elements; the growth of a peculiar cosmopolitanism. 

DaminaiU tendencies of the mediaeval world. — ^Asceticism ; attention tamed 
wholly to the other world. The doctrine of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil as opposed to the spiritual life. Opposition to culture and knowledge 
and to life in ordinary human relations. Glorification of celibacy and 
poverty; vast spiritual aspiration and striving. 

Yet other tendencies present: compare the hunger for knowledge, at 
times proscribed as the '* black art " ; war; love; chivaliy ; etc. Expres- 
sion of these qxialitles in feudalism, the chivalrous worship of women, 
the love-poetry of southern France, of Italy, of the Minnesingers. Union 
of the different qualities in the crusades. Mediaeval architecture as 
illustrating the type of life in the period. 

Thus a vast array of struggling forces in the middle i^;es. " A great 
hope had swept across the earth.'' Deepening of the content of life. 
Loss of the rounded completeness of Greek life and art. Serenity 
replaced by struggle, aspiration, fanaticism, depth of life. 

Dcmte as an expression of ike middle ages, — His embodiment of its 
religious life; aspiration toward the divine; effort to see the meaning of 
sin and virtue; gloom; sense of sin. Character of the mediaeval conscious- 
ness of sin ; moral dualism. Contrast the sesthetic attitude of the Greek ; 
the modern intellectual view. 

Dan to also an expression of the other aspects of mediaeval life: the 
Divine Comedy as a glorification of personal love, an expression of chiv- 
alry. Thus in Dante a union of all that is best in his epoch. 

The immediaie environment of Daniels youth. — Condition of Florence in 
Dante's time: narrow streets; tall, fortress-like houses; political changes 
and struggles. Main lines of political division : Guelph and Ghibelline. 
Union of these with local discords; Biauchi and Neri. Bitterness of 
party hate; corresponding closeness of friendship and neighbor life 
within a i^arty. 

Architectural character of Florence in Dante's time; period of great 
development in ar(; the work of Cimabue and Giotto. Associations 
with Dante in Florence. The portrait in the Baigello. 

Development of Danlc up to the time of his exile : 

1. His love; history of the relation to Beatrice. Her marriage; her 
early death in 1290. Gecord of the love in the Vita Nuova. Effect of 
her death upon Dante ; first period of doubt and struggle. 



2. His stadies: Latin, poetry, philoeophy, etc 

3. His friends: Gnido Gavalaanti; Cino da Pistoja; Lapo; Giotto; 
Casella. 

4. His worldly snooess: his experience in war; embassies; oi&oe in 
Florence. Partial recovery from the first overthrow of his life through 
the saccess of his ambition. 

5. The question of the second love. Possible concrete basis. Alle- 
gorical interpretation. Similar transformation in the love for Beatrice. 
His marriage; how possible. Character of his married life; its signifi- 
cance to him. His view of Beatrice as compared with his view of mar- 
riage. 

Exile in ISOX. — Second period of donbt and stmggle; overthrow of 
worldly ambitions in addition to disappointment in personal life. Effect 
in driving him back npon himselfl 

Dante's straggle to return to Florence. Gradual giving up of hope. 
The letter r^arding his exile and refusing to return dishonorably. 

The long period of homeless wandering. Dante's loneliness. The 
bitterness of the salt bread of patronage, and of climbing other people's 
stairs. His intense pride. Life at Verona, Bavenna and elsewhere. 
Studies at Bolpgna, Paris, etc. Character of Dante's philosophical work; 
his theories of the state. 

The Divine Comedy. — How it takes for him the place of personal rela- 
tions and objective ambitions. The range of his experience embodied in 
it. Celebration of his love for Beatrice. His study of himself and his 
own life. The extent of his studies as expressed in the Divine Comedy. 
His incarnation of the events and characters of his time. 

The personality^ of Dante as rising above his epoch. Independent 
study of human life; personal effort at the solution of permanent prob- 
lems. Dante as the hero of his poem. Thus the Divine Comedy not 
only an embodiment of the medisval epoch, but an independent study 
of human life. Expression of its chaiaofcer in the sonnelB prefixed by 
X^ngfellow to his translation. 

Questions fob Ci^ass Discussion and fob Wbbkly Papbbs. 

1. What effect had Dante's sufferings on the character and development 

of his life? 

2. What was the condition of the arts in Florence in the time of Dante ? 

3. What was the political condition of Florence in the time of Dante ? 

4. What view is to be taken of Beatrice and of her infiuenoe upon the 

life of Dante ? 

5. What view is to be taken of the second lady, love for whom led 

Dante temporarily away from Beatrice ? 
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C What WM tibe ohaaotar of meduBral lore, and what wen the caqaes 
of i«B peooliar typo? 

7. What is tfao typo of ideal in Uie middle ages aa oomparad with that 

in the anoient world ? 

8. What OTidenoe ifl there of a apiiitiial renaiannoe in the thirteenth 

oentoiy? Of an artistic TeDaiaaanoe? 

9. What permanent tnith and yalne ia there in the medisTal view of 

iin aa compared with the ancient and modem attitadea ? 

10. What effect had Saint Fmnda of Aasiai on Italian life and art? 

11. What WBB the penooal oharacter of Dante? 



[See the general liat of hooka at the end of the ^yllabua (pp. 21-28). 
StndentB who are not familiar with the Divine Comedy are adyiaed to 
read it through rapidly once, and then to atady carefnUy the portions 
indicated in the referenoee npon each leotnre. Those who haye hat a 
limited time for the work are eamesftly recommended to spend the bulk 
of it in reading Dante ntther than oritioism and comment npon Dante.] 

*Dante, ** The New Life ; * Letters ; the BanqmeL *Bo8aetti, i>aiaeasul 
ma (Xrde. ** Wickstoed, The Early Lives of Ikmie, The biographies and 
histories referred to in the general list 'Symonds, Introdnction to 
Dante, chapteis I, II, m, and YIIL Witte, Esnys, YI-XII indnsiye. 
Yemon Lee, Evphoritmy chapter on MediflDyal Love. Ozanam, Dante and 
OathoUe PkOoaophy, parts I and IV. Oliphant, Hxb. M. O. W., The 
Maken of Florenee, chaptera on Dante. Phillimore, C. M., DmUe aX 
SanennitL 



*Booki ilamd an of ipeclftl valM Id co im tatloa with Vbm oooim ; thoM doabl»«tMTCd 
0* tnti ftr 4iMiuilOBt or AT* otli«nriM of 



IL The Problem of the Divine Oomedy. 

" Bat Art, — ^wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind, — ^Art maj tell a tmth 
Obliqnelj, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thonght, missing the mediate word. 
So may yon paint your piotnre, twice show trath, 
Beyond mere imageiy on the wall, — 
So, note by note, bring mnslo from yonr mind, 
Deeper than ever e'en BeethoTen dived, — 
So write a book shall mean beyond the Caots, 
Soffioe the eye and save the sonl beside." — Browning. 

"The subject, then, of the whole work, taken according to the letter 
alone, is simply a consideration of the state of souls after death ; for from 
and around this the action of the whole work tumeth. But if the work 
is considered according to its allegorical meaning, the subject is man, 
liable to the reward or punishment of Justice, according as through the 
freedom of the will he is deserving or undeserving. . . . Now the 
kind of philosophy under which we proceed in the whole and in the part 
is moral philosophy or ethics; because the whole was undertaken not for 
speculation but for practice.'* — Dante, in a letter to Can Grande della 
Scala. 

The purpose of the Divine Comedy, — Dante's conscious and avowed 
ethical intention. His effort to solve the problem of his own life, to find 
intelleotual and moral salvation. His effort to solve the problem for 
humanity. The creation of a oosmos out of the chaos of elements given 
by experience. The value of this for mankind. 

Dante's effort to see the world " under the aspect of eternity," to find 
the meaning of changing facts of sin and virtue when these have worked 
out their ultimate significance in the human spirit. Dr. Harris's com- 
parison of the Divine Comedy to Michael Angelo's Last Judgment 

I%e interpretation of ihe Divine Comedy, — ^Dante's intentional allegory; 
oonsciously worked out imagery; effect upon the character and value of 
the poem. Comparison with other great poets in method. 

The object of all true interpretation of Dante : to find what he actually 
did believe and teach about human life. The truth in Dante's three future 
worlds as drawn from the ^uman world. His meaning discovered when 
we find the relation of these imagined worlds to the human life we know. 

Canto I. This canto a general introduction containing the whole 
problem of the Divine Comedy ; hence difficult symbolism. Compare the 
Ptologue in Heaven as an introduction to Fbust. 

The time of beginning the long pilgrimage (Good Friday evening, 
laOO). Significance of the date: allegorioally; in relation to Dante's 
pecsonal experience.' 
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The dark forest : in penonal life; in the ohuich; in the state. Dante's 
oonoeption of hnman existence as revealed in this oanto. Slumber at the 
moment of leaving the true ymj. The monntain of weaiy, uninspired 
straggle, with hope so far away that it only shines upon the summil 
Dante's aim not to wail over the bitterness of his ezperienoe, but to 
recount the good he found; contrast Thompson's City of Dreadful Night, 
or parts of Byron. 

The three beasts : their correspondence to the three great divisions of 
sins in the Inferno; their meaning in relation to Dante's personal life; in 
relation to the objective world. 

The thrusting of Dante back into the forest; the world in chaos; com- 
pare the beginning of other great poems. 

What is needed in order to find or build again the cosmos. The only 
way in which Dante can aocompliflh this: the journey through the three 
worlds of the Divine Comedy, and the learning of the lesson of each. 

7%e saving truths. The lesson of the Inftmo: sin is death. True as 
long as there is l^e spiritual attitude of hate of the good. 

Tbe lesson of the Purgatorio: suffering for sin brings purification when 
the soul is turned toward (}od. 

The lesson of the Paradise : life is a positive and spontaneous reception 
of God's light and love. 

The truth of each of these lessons in the ordinary human world. The 
way in which they bring order out of chaos. To find the truth one must 
not flinch from famng the full meaning of the facts of sin and suffering. 

The guides. Seasons for the choice of Yiigil. The two worlds through 
which Yirgil can lead Dante. How the unaided human understanding 
can learn and teach the lessons of these worlds. 

The higher guide necessary in the Paradiso; the significance of this. 
The higher positive life which can be known only in living. Compare the 
life of the understanding with that of appreciation. The type of human 
experience symbolized in the Paradiso. Significance of the choice of 
Beatrice as a symbol. 

The third guide who becomes necessary for the last achievement. Hia 
meaning in relation to the other two. 

The question whether it is necessary for all to travel the road Dante 
follows in order to find the truth of life. 

The meaning of the three worlds evident in Dante's progress through 
them. How this fact gives an absolute spiritual significance to the 
Divine Comedy. 

Canto II. The time of day when the journey begins: meaning. Dante's 
hesitation; Virgil's condemnation of this as cowardice. The necessity of 
action and the danger of too much thinking. 

The first picture of Beatrice. The *' eternal womanly" in Dante; 



oompftre Qoethe and Browning. Depth of personal feeling in Dante; jet 
lestraint in its expreaslon. The canae and goal of the whole progress in 
lore. The eyes of Beatrioe; significance as a qrmboL 

Thespiritoal universe behind Dante's nndertaking. Entering upon 
' * the deep and savage way. ' ' 

Questions fob Gjlabs Disoussion and fob Wbbklt Papebs. 

1. What is the meaning of each of Dante's three guides, and why is 

the sucoession of them necessary. 

2. What does Beatrice symbolize to Dante in Canto I ? 

3. How does the first Canto compare with the Prologue in Heaven to 

Faust? 

4. Why was Dante's pilgrimage necessary? 

5. How far is a similar stmggle to find the truth necessary in life 

generally? 

6. What is the meaning of the three beasts ? 

7. What effect has the conscious use of all^ory upon the oharaoterand 

value of Dante's work ? 

8. What effect has the ethical intention of Dante upon the character 

and value of his work ? 

9. What peculiar features have the introductory cantos of the Divine 

Comedy as compared with the opening portions of other great 
poems? 

RSFEBENCSS. 

**Dante, Inferno^ Cantos I and II; also Longfellow's lUustratiani to the 
Inferno. *Symonds, Introduction: chapters IV and Y. Scartaszini- 
Davidson, Handbook: Part II, chapter lY. ^Roesetti, M. F., Shadow 
of Dante : chapters I to lY. inclusive. *Witte, Essays: I, II, III, lY, 
XIII. ^Latham, Letters of Dante : letter to Can Grande, pp. 187-216 
inclusive, Harris, The Spiritual Sense of Dante's Divine Comedy: sections 
1 and 2; and sections 39-44, inclusive. Yemon, Readings on the Inferno 
of Dante: Introduction by E. Moore, Prolegomena, and Comments on 
cantos I and II. Goethe, Faust : Prologue in Heaven, Schaff, P., UUra- 
iure and Poetry (pp. 279-429). Baynes, H., Dante and His Ideal. 



m. The Inferno. 

' ' Qiuuido risposi, oomincmi : Oh lasso ! 
Qxuuiti dolci pensier, qnanto disio 
Mend oostoro al doloioso paaeo ! 

Ed ella a me: Neesan maggior dolore, 
Che rioordarei del tempo felioe 
Nella miseria; e cid sal tno dottore." — Dante. 



It 



Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the 
clefts of the monn tains, is there known a spot in the whole world where 
a man might be freed from an evil deed." — ^Bnddha. 

*^ I sent my Soul throngh the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Sonl retorn'd to me, 
And answer*d ' I Myself am Heav'n and Hell:' 

*' Heav'n bnt the Vision iA ftUfilPd Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Bonl on fire 

Cast on the Darkneea into which Onrselves, 
So late emeig'd from, shall so soon expire.'' 

— Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyam. 

Cbnto III: the inacripUon aver the gate of HeU.—liB profound meaning. 
Necessity, if life is to mean harmony with God's will, that sin should be 
death. Thus hell the corollary of the positive truth and love of the 
universe. The modem biological emphasis of this truth; the fact of pro- 
gress as involving the possibility of retrogression. Thus the meaning 
in the creation of hell by Love and Wisdom. The sense in which hell is 
eternal. Stem truths in Dante; reproof to the modem attitude which 
too often glosses over the ulcers of sin with the varnish of sentimentality. 
The ways in which Dante's conception of hell requires modification. 

The cowardly virtuous; Dante's attitude toward them; expression in 
this of his character. 

The treatment of characters from Greek mythology on the same plane 
with those from Christian tradition; significance. 

The cursing of God, the human world, etc., by the lost souls; expres- 
sion in this of the inevitable attitude where sin has become objective 
fiftte. 

Cbnto IV: the lost throngh ignorance; seeming injustice, yet truth to 
human experience in Dante's view. 

Long catalogue of philosophers; illustration of Dante's effort after 
exhaustive description. His effort to realize everytiiing clearly to the 
imagination. 

(10) 
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OmUo V: ikbpnA drcle ofpomHve nn. — Sigiiifioanoe of the poniBhineiit. 
The prinoiplee inyolyed in the ponishmentB of idxiB in the Inferno. 

Framemoa da iSiiiilftt.—*' Infinite pity bat infinite rigor of law" in 
Dttnte. His treatment of the cfaaraoter of Fnuioeeoa; the gitigpiwr para- 
dox inyolyed. The tender womanlinees of Franoeeca. Dante's effort to 
see the meaning of the partionlar sin lather tiian the whole working oat 
of the oharaoter of the woman. 

SorpasBing tenderness and beaaty of this oanto. Expression of Dante's 
poetio power. CSharacter of the imagery; of the mosic of the yerse. The 
general relation of poetio qoalities of form to the sabjecti of the Inferno. 

OoMtM VI-IX, — Other sins in the first diyision: gluttony; ayarioe and 
prodigality; anger and soUennees. How with each of these the ponish- 
ment is the condition that is the sin, with a consdoosness of it on the 
part of the sinner. 

Oonoeption of the angel in canto IX; relation to homan Ufa The 
heretics: relatiye trath in Dante's yiew and in the modem attitude. 

Canto XI: the dassfflooHon of «»ns ta (he Infemo. — ^Importance of the 
explanations giyen in this canto. Dante's yiew of the degree of wicked- 
ness in different sins; sonroe and yalue of his conceptions. Significance 
of the Aristotelian character of his daasification. 

Ineyitable artificiality inyolyed in the nature of Dante's plan. iMda- 
tion of a particular element of sin or yirtue, and efibrt to see its ultimate 
meaning. Contrast human lifCi where a single indiyidual displays a 
great yariety of these elements. Beeults of Dante's method. 

Oantoe XJJ~XF7.—T1ie meaning of the new element in the punishment 
of the yiolent. 

The statue of the old man which symbolizes human history. Mean- 
ing in the ftet that the riyers of hell fiow firom the parti of this 
statue. 

Ca7Uo9 XVII-XXIII: the sins of fraud.— Dasxte^B yiew of fraud as the 
sin possible only to man, and consisting in the deprayity of what is pecu- 
liarly human. The character of the punishment: in the case of the 
seducers, simoniacs, soothsayers, barrators, hypocrites. 

Dante's increasing use of words and images suggesting brutality, in 
describing these lower types of sin: artistic significance. 

Oanio XXVII: the story of Uljfsses.—YsloB in reference to Dante's 
general yiew of sin; illustration of his imaginatiye yitality. Oompaie 
Tennyson's Ulysses. 

Cantos XXXII-XXXIV: the trmtora.— Character of the punishment 
as compared with that of the lesser sins. The change in Dante*s attitude. 
The story of Ugolino; the human tragedy here; oompare the story of 
Francesoa. The significance of such episodes in reference to the imagina- 
tiye yitality of Dante's work. 
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Dante's dfisoription of Saten as compared with that of Milton. The 
reason for associating Bnitas and Casslns with Judas. 

Dante's theory of the earth and of gravitation. The paaaage through 
which he " came forth to rebehold the stars." 

I%e meaning of the Inferno. — Significance in regarding hell as eternal. 
The progressive element famished by Dante's progress through each 
oirde. How he learns the lesson of each lun, and passes on. 

QUBSTIONS FOS CLASS DISCUSSION AND FOB WEEKLY PAPSBS. 

1. What are the principles involved in the punishment of the sins in 

the first division of the Inferno ? In the second division ? In the 
third division ? 

2. What was Dante's purpose in the Inferno ? 

3. Is there any justification for the eternal character of Dante's Hell ? 

4. What are the characteristics of Dante's poetry in the Inferno? 

5. What passages of the Inferno have the deepest human interest, and 

why? 

6. What development came to Dante by passing through the Inferno ? 

7. Why do not the characters whom Dante meets in the Inferno get a 

similar development through their experiences ? 

8. How does Dante's treatment of Hell compare with that of Milton? 

9. How does Tennyson's Ulysses compare with the description given 

in canto XXVII? 

Refebences. i 

**Dante, The Inferno, especially cantos III, IV. V, VII, IX. XI, XIII, 
XXIII, XXVI, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV. * Symonds, Intrmludum to 
Dante, chapters V and VI. Harris, Spiritual Sense of Dante's Divine Come- 
dy, sections 3-11, and sections 45-60. * Hossetti, M. F., Shadow of Dante, 
chapters V and VI. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of Dante, Ozanam, 
Darde and Catholic Philosophy, part II, chapters 1-3, and part in. Blow, 
Study of Dante, Inferno. Macaulay, Essay on MUton. Tennyson, Ulysses. 
Milton, Paradise Lost. ^Botticelli, Dramngs, illustrating Dante's Inferno. 
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IV. The Purgatorio. 

'^ Qoesta gente, che preme a noi, ^ molta, 
£ yeDgonti a pr^^, dine '1 Poeto; 
Perd par va', ed m andando aaoolta." — Dante. 

Pensa ohe qnesto di mai non raggiorna.'* — Dante. 



'^By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suflers; by oneself evil is 
left undone, by oneself one is pnnfied. Pnrity and impurity belong to 
oneself, no one can porify another. 

' ' Let no one forget his own daty for the sake of another's, however great; 
let a man, after he has disoemed his own dnty, be always attentive to his 
duty. 

" If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it vigor- 
oasly! A careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his passions more 
widely. »'— Buddha. 

I%e truth of the Purgat&rio, — Hell and Heaven abetraotions, or perma- 
nent expressions of oertain human tendencies worked out to the extreme; 
Poigatory as true to the actual hxmian world. Our life not a heaven of 
realization, nor a hell of &ilure and death, but a purgatory of endless 
climbing. 

Dante's emphasis of the human will. Cato as the symbol, of liberty 
attained through oonsolous effort; significance in choosing a pagan. The 
four stars of the virtues of action. Girding with the reed of humility; 
this as the first step toward the divine. 

7^ imagery of ihe Purgatorio. — New qnalitiea The imagery of light; 
need of study to ajypreoiate it. Tenderness and sweetness of the poetry. 
The description of the angel and the boat in Canto II. The beginning 
of Canto YIIL 

The 90ula at the foot of ihe mcyaUain, — ^The dead weight of unused or 
misused yesterdays, preventing action. 

Dante's reoognitioa of his friend. The reproof of enjoyment when the 
time is for action. 

The crowd of souls " who only pray that some one else may pray.'' 
Virgil's advice : " So still go onward and in going listen. ' ' Union of the 
great task with helpftdness by the way. 

The great number of human touches. The sweet beauty of hope; con- 
trast in the spirit here and in the Inferno. 

Oanto VI. — ^The question concerning prayer. The truth in Virgil's 
answer: how love can fulfill the law. The two elements which enter 
into every problem of action; change in the whole problem through 
altering either element. 

(13) 
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Hie meeting of Yixgil and Bordello. The great ^ariefy of diamatic 
eharaoteiB and aitaatLona in Dante> famishing sabjects and inflpiiatioii 
for other works. 

OoMtoa F/J- F7//.—Impo88ibility of climbing daring the night The 
three stars of the theological virtaes; Dante's view of these Tirtnes as 
compared with the virtaes of action. 

Canto IX: the gaU of Purgatarjf.—BasMB dream and its meaning. The 
three steps and the two keys. The beaatifol melody that is heard imme- 
diately apon entering. 

Canto X: pride, — Character of the panishment as compared with the 
Inferno; the element of penance. Reasons for the difference in the eflBsct 
of the panishment on the seal as compared with the Inferno. 

Canto XL— The Lord*s Prayer with spiritaal commentary. Dante's 
need of penance for the sin of pride; his lesson. The stataes and the 
pavement on this terrace; significance as the '' call " and '^ bridle." The 
song with which the victory Is celebrated. Dante's nse of mnsic in the 
Porgatorio. 

Oanto XV. — Explanation of the law of the spiritaal world as contrast- 
ing with the natural world. How spiritaal goods increase by division. 
Thesapreme law of love. 

Canto XVII: the dastifieaUon of aiiw. — Love the principle: (1) Sins 
of loving a part of the good too much, or oat of relation to the whole; 
(2) Sins of loving the good too little; (3) Sins of perverted love^ or love 
of evil. Contrast in the classification of sins here and in Canto XI of the 
Inferno. The sins of the Pargatorio as presenting spiritaal attitodes 
which, anoheoked, woald work oat into the actions paniahed in the 
Inferno. 

The general contrast between the paniahments of the Pargatorio and 
those of the Inferno. lUostration in the case of sloth (XYIII), avarice 
(XIX), glattony (XXIII), Ucentioasness (XXV-XXVI). 

Caniaa XX-XXI, — ^The trembling of the moantain when a sool 
attains salvation; Yixgil's explanation. Expression of theabsolnte onity 
of the spiritaal interests of mankind. The type of trnths which find 
explanation in the Pargatorio. 

Cbnto XXVII: the Jtnal purifleation. — ^The night spent apon the last 
stairs. Dante's dream of Leah and Rachel ; symbols of what is to follow. 

VirgWsflnal charge, — Intellect and art have taaght their lessons. The 
will and the desire are in perfect harmony with the will of God; hence 
perfect freedom. 

The peace and serenity breathing throngh the dose of Canto XXYIL 
Henceforth progress is not to be throngh consoioas effort, bat throagh 
spontaneons desire. Expression here of the only perfecting of which 
homan nature is capable. 
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<}nxmosB FOB Glass Bisoubsion and vob Wxeklt Papkbs. 

1. What principles enter into the punishment of sins in the Poigatorio 

as oompared with the Inferno ? 

2. What is the significance of Dante's method of classifying the sins of 

the Pnigatorio ? 
8. What oaoses the punishment reoeived in the Pargatorio to he 
reformative? 

4. What elements enter into the imagery of the Pargatorio which were 

not present in the Inferno? 

5. For what sins does Dante do penance, and what does this show of 

his life? 

6. Why is a pagan cboaenas the gnardian of the mountain of purgatory ? 

7. What is the relative measure of truth to actual life in Dante's oon- 

ception of purgatory and hell ? 

8. What type of spiritoal problems is answered in the Purgatorio ? 

9. What is the Amdamental leaaon of the Pargatorio ? 

Bkfebekcbs. 

** Dante, J%e Purgatorio^ especially Gantos I, II, III, Y, X, XI, XII, 
XV, XVII, XXVIL Witte, Essays, V. ♦Symonds, Introduction to 
Dante, chapters V, YIL ^Bossetti, M. F., Shadow of Danie^ chapters 
VII, VIIL Harris, SpifUwd 8en»e of l^ante^s Divine Comedy^ sections 
1^22 and section 51. Blow, Stwiy of IkuUe, Purffolorio. * Carlyle, 7%e 
Bero <u PotAm 



V. The Paradiso. 

' ' Hence we dearly nnderstaDd that oar salvation, or bleBsedness, or 
liberty consists in a constant and eternal love toweurd God, or in the love 
of God toward men. This love or blefisednefis is called Glory in the 
sacred writings» and not without reason. For whether it be related to 
God or to the mind, it may properly be called repose of mind, which is, in 
truth, not distinguished from glory. For in so £sur as it is related to God, 
it is joy (granting that it is allowable to use this word), accompanied 
with the idea of Himself, and it is the same thing when it is related 
to the mind.'* — Spinoza. 

^* And she began, lighting me with a smile 
Such as would make one happy in the fire." — ^Dante. 

''lAughter is common enough among the Bakflhasas (the demons); 
they are amused by the sight of suffering; and as there is plenty of that 
in the world, they have many oocasions for mirth. They can, too, grin 
malioiouBly, and curl the lip with a scornful sneer; but to smile is not 
given to these demons. The Smile is the transfiguration of the counte- 
nance which beholds the Ideal; the Rakshaeas have no such vision. It is 
the radiant Flash which follows the meeting of three sentiments — Love, 
Pity, Desire; these feelings are not much in vogue among the Rakshasas. 
Finally, in the Smile is always hidden a memory of past tears; the 
Rakshasas have no such memories, — for they cannot weep.'' — Paraphrased 
from the Ramayana by Frederika Richardson. 

The Terrestrial Paradise : Purgatario Cantos XXVIII-XXXIIL— The 
exquisite beauty of the garden. The two worlds of hard climbing which 
make possible the spontaneous eigoyment of the beautiful, and the 
reception of light and love. The journey began in the dark forest of 
doubt, and ends in the sweet forest of rest and peace, transfigured with 
the shining revelation of Beatrice. Satisfying character of this heaven as 
eompcured with those beyond; truth to human life; symbol of the resting 
time between two series of actions. 

Matilda the symbol of the active life of virtue, as Beatrice is of the 
higher contemplative union with God. 

The triumphal procession of the Church; significance of the mystical 
symbolism. Meaning of the fact that Virgil is as ignorant as Dante of 
what occurs here. 

Appearance of Beatrice. — Marvelous poetry in which this is described. 
Meaning of the symbolism. 

The departure of Virgil, — Tender pathos of this. The noble humanity 
in the picture of Virgil; delicacy of his aetion; the unselfish Christian 
character he displays; paradox in his f^te. 

Contrast between the divine Beatrice and the hunuin Virgil; the ques- 
tion as to which appeals the more strongly to us. The question whether 

(16) 
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thiB heavenly Beatrice is an adequate answer to the heart-warm human 
love. The question whether Dante makes the glorified, nuyestic Beatrice 
as sweet, tender and lovable as Franoesoa da Rimini The deep pathos 
of Dante's life with its long yean of lonely heart-hnnger as beneath all 
this spiritoal and ethioal i^ymboUsm. Dante*s stem reserve in tiie 
expression of his inner life. 

The oonfessiim, — Beatrice's stem reproof. The sins to which Dante 
confesses; deep personal revelation. 

Lethe and jE'tcnoe.— Exquisite symbols; Lethe the forgetting of the pain 
of the past; Eunoe the eternalizing of the good in all the yesterdays. 

The smile of Beatrice. The satis&ction of Dante*s ' * decennial thirst. " 
The Bignificanoe of choosing an individual from personal life, as Beatrice, 
for the symbol of divine love and virtue, instead of some character 
important in the history of the church. 

Danto now * ' pure and disposed to mount unto the stars. '' 

FaradiM : Canto L — The relation of the celestial to the terrestrial 
paradisa Dante's sense of the difficulty of his last undertaking. The 
highest truth cannot be retold when one has descended. Truth here to 
the loftiest things in human experience; the heaven of personal love, of 
spontaneous reception of beauty and truth, cannot be translated into 
terms of the understanding. Dante's hope to give merely *' the shadow 
of th«, blessed realm." 

Beatrice's gazing upon the sun. Dante transhumanized through *the 
light in her eyes; significance of the change in him. The flight toward 
the sun ; unity of desire and power, as in the terrestrial paradise of desire 
and duty. Beatrice's explanation in the ^' brief little smiled-out words. ' ' 

Aristotle's four causes and various theories of Plato involved in the 
farther discussion. Dante's view of God as the end and aim of the soul. 

CkintoB II-IV. — Character of the poetry ; more difficult to appreciate than 
previously; but deep significance when studied. 

Dante's physical theories as contrasted with his spiritual insight; 
reasons for the great difierenoe in value. 

The heaven of the moon, — Dante's explanation of the problem how there 
can be perfect happiness and contentment with a higher heaven above yet 
unatteined. Possibility of such a condition with human nature as it is 
in this world. How Dante's human discontent and struggle up toward 
the highest contrasts with the contentment of the souls in the difierent 
heavens. The relative value of the two attitudes. 

Explanation of the true heaven as spiritual. Dante's creation of one 
kind of symbolism only to annul it with a higher in the efibrt to express 
what transcends human experience. Impossibility of any absolute attain- 
ment of this; Dante's relative success; superior to all others as the poet 
of the sublime. 
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ObuUos V-XXI. The seven hea/oens of the ptoncfe.— ^ignifioanoe of the 
order in which Dante ranks the good types of character. Compare the 
order of sins in the Inferno and Poxgatorio. 

The character of the teachings received hy Dante in the Pftradiso as 
compared with the types of problems solved in the other worlds. 

The imagery of the Faradiso. — ^The constant symbols: light, mnsic, 
motion. These as symbolizing wisdom, love, and action. Central 
impressions of the Faradiso: harmony, beauty, Ught, love; these inoreas-. 
ing constantly with the upward progress. Dante*s power to multiply 
light into light as great here, as in the Inferno his ability to present one 
black depth below another as he descends. The poetioal power equal to 
the spiritual insight. 

QUEBTIOKB FOB CLASS DI8OUB8ION AHB FOB WBEKLT PAPXBS. 

1. What is the meaning of the Terrestrial Paradise, and why does it 

come in the Purgatorio instead of in the Faradiso? 

2. What light does Dante's oonfeasion throw upon his life? 

3. How &r are Lethe and Eunoe symbols of anything in ordinary 

human experience ? 

4. Which portion of Dante's work has the highest poetio value, and 

why? Which the greatest ethical value? Which the deepest 
human interest ? 

5. How does Beatrice compare with Franoesca da Rimini as a type of 

womanhood ? 
d. What are the peculiar characteristics of the imagery of the Faradiso ? 
What is the value of the double symbolism employed ? 

7. How does Dante succeed in avoiding monotony in the Faradiso ? 

8. What is the fundamental lesson of the Faradiso ? 

Refebjencbs. 

^ Dante, FttrgcOorio, Cantos XXVIII-XXXIII inclusive; Faradiso, 
especially Cantos I, II, HI, Y, X, XIV, XYUI, XXI. Ozanam, Dante 
and Oaiholie PhOoiophy, part II, chapter IV, and part III. * Boesetti, 
M. F., Shadow of DaniCf chapters IX, X, XI. Harris, Spiritual Sense of 
Dante^s Dioine Comedy^ sections 23-35 and 62-^. Blow, Study of Danie, 
Faradiso. Browning, Abi Vogler. * Lowell, Essay on Dante, 



VI. The Beatific Vision. 

*' Nothing is sweeter than lovey nothing stronger, nothing higher, 
nothing broader, nothing more pleasant^ nowing better either in heaven 
or earth, because love is bom of God; and rising above all created things, 
can And its rest in Him alone." — ^Thomas a Kempis. 

" In sight ? Not half I for it seemed, it was certain, to match man's birth. 

Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I; 
And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to scale the sky: 
Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with mine, 

Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star; 
Meteol^moons, balls of blaze: and they did not pale nor pine. 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor fiir. 

''Nay more; for there wanted not who walked in the glare and glow. 

Presences plain in the place; or, fresh from the Protoplast, 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should blow, 

Lured now to b^n and live, in a house to their liking at last; 
Or else the wonderful Bead who have passed through the body and gone. 

But were back once more to breathe in an old world worth their new: 
Wha^ never had been, was now; what was, as it shall be anon; 

And what is, —shall I say, matched both ? for I was made perfect too. " 

— Browning. 

' ' Alles Ver^angliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Bas Unzulangliche, 
Hier wird's Ereigniss; 
Das IJnbeschreibUche, 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. "—Goethe. 

Paradi90f Oanios XXII-XXIIL— The heaven of the fixed stars. The 
look back upon the earth; the true perspective of such a vision; value in 
the spiritual life. 

The hosts of the triumph of Christ. The song in praise of the Virgin. 

Oantaa XXIV-XXVIL — Dante's examination in faith and love. 
Preparation for the last great flights. 

OcaUo XXVIII: ike angds. — ^Dante's teaching concerning them; 
sources; value as carried out *here. Relation of tiieological and poetio 
elements. Use of the imagery of light to express the sublime. Compare 
other poetic attempts; contrast the picture of the angel in the Inferno 
(Canto Vni). Relation of Dante's angels to humanity. Wherein the 
truth lies in this portion of Dante*s work. 

Explanation of the contrast between the heavenly hierarchy, where the 
smallest oirole moves most swiftly, and the heavens of the stars, where 
the largest and outermost displays this quality. Dante's power to appeal 
to the imagination without degrading a spiritual subject with sensual 
elements. 

Dante's ranking of intelligence above feeling; significance. 

(19) 
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Oamtos XXX-XXXI: aaeeni to the Empyrean, — ^Transfiguration of the 
countenance of Beatrice; final piaiae of her. The perfect peace of this 
heaven. Dante's new vision of the river of light. 

Description of the tme heaven. The Bose of the Blessed. Dante's 
nse of pore light as a symhol of the Divine; avoidance of identifying the 
Divine with anything appealing to the senses, even light. 

The Rose of the Blessed as oontiastiDg with the angelic circles. The 
galaxy of saints which the Paradise presents. Marvelous rest and peace. 
What this mnst have meant to the Dante who wandered over Italy, 
seeking for his proud hot soul *' peace." 

The vfithdravHU of £ea^'e«.— Ck>nipare the departure of VirgiL The 
contrast of Dante's teais at the departure of '' sweet father Yiigil '' with 
his joyous prayer here and the final smile hy which Beatrice answers it. 

Reasons for replacing Beatrice by Saint Bernard and for the choice of 
Bernard. 

Ckmio XXXII: Mary and the AngeL of the Annunciaiion, — Dante's 
description as compared with paintings. The ezhaustless resources of his 
poetic power. Each height seems highest until suipaased by a higher. 

The one suggestion that Dante makes that his work is a vision. 

Canto XXXIII. — Saint Bernard's prayer to the Virgin. Significance 
'of it as an expression of the aspirations of Dante and of the medisval 
world. 

The BecUifle Vteion. — ^The fitting culmination of Dante's wonderftd 
poem, and the summation of the thought and aspiration of the mediseval 
world. Permanent value as a symbol of the highest possible experiences. 
Expression in it of unattainable ideals. 

The end of desire in absolute realization. The momentary perfect 
union of the soul with God. The Vision such an absolute realization as 
overx>owers the memory, and leaves merely a perfect sense of sweetness 
and joy: compare in this respect the highest human experience. 

Perception of all the infinite variety of the universe as here bound 
together in one unity by love. 

Perfect satisfaction of the Beatific Vision. God as the end of the 
soul. The Trinity; value of the symbol by which the doctrine is 
expressed. The suggestion of the human form. How Dante suggests 
the likeness of the human and the Divine without degrading the Divine. 

The perfect circular motion; union of rest and action; the rest of 
entirely harmonious action. Love as the motive power. 

Oondueion. — Dante as the poet of the sublime. Contrast the work of 
other poets; causes of the peculiar excellence of Dante. 

Dante's intense fidth in his theological and mystical teachings. Ex- 
tent to which the world has passed away from his point of view. Yet 
eternal truth in the older teachings; need for us to see their unchang^ing 
reality. 
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The Beatific Vision ae a symbol of perfected human life where there is 
ceaseless progress in God. The Beatific Vision as a symbol of those rare 
moments of perfect joy and inspiration which come in human life. The 
need to live them out in the dull wastes of life which follow. What the 
Beatific Vision mnst have meant to the wanderer Dante. 

The permanent vitality of the Divine Comedy. Its significance: as a 
poem; as an embodiment of the medi»val world; as a profound study of 
the eternal problems of human life. 

Qmcsnoirs fob Class Discussion ahd fok Wxxklt Papkbs. 

1. What was Dante's purpose in his condnding canto ? 
3. How does Dante's conclusion compare with that of the second part 
of Faust? 

3. What was the meaning of the Beatific Vision for the middle ages ? 

What is its permanent meaning ? 

4. What is the relative value as poetry of the last canto of the Paradise 

and the fifth canto of the Inferno ? 
6. What is the range and height of Dante as a poet? As a moral 
teacher ? As a philosopher ? 

6. How fiur does the value of the Divine Comedy lie in its highest 

poetical passages, how far in the artistic and ethical significance of 
the whole ? 

7. What are the peculiar excellencies of each of the three portions of 

the Divine Comedy, and which has the highest value ? 

8. How does Dante's use of Nature in his imagery compare with that in 

English poetry ? 

RXFXBEirCES. 

** Dante, Faradiw^ Cantos XXII-XXXIII inclusive. ^Shermam 
Caroline K., DanWs Viaitm of Qod. ^Bossetti, M. F., Shadmo of Danie, 
ohapter XI. * Harris, SptrUual Sense of Daniels Divine Comedy ^ sections 
36, 37, 38, 56. Phillimore, C. M., Studies in Italian Literature, ohapter I. 
Goethe, Faust^ part II, act V, scene VII. ^Oelsner, H., The Influence of 
Dante on Modem Thought, Grimm, H. , Literature : chapter on Dante and 
the Becewt Itaiian Struggles (pp. 253-297). Church, R. W. , Dante and other 
Essays (pp. 1-191). Morison, J. H., 77^ Cfreat Poets as Religious Teachers, 
chapters II and III. 

BOOKS. 

** Dante, The Divine Comedy^ translated by Longfellow, with notes and 
illustrations. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. |2.50. 

This translation is especially recommended for its fidelity and poetic 
vitality, and for the valuable illustrative material it contains. Beferenoes 
in olasB will be made uniformly to the above edition. 
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Other tmoilatloiis which may with advantage be compared with LoQg- 
liallow'B are those by Norton, Bntler, Gary, Carlyle (Jn/emo), Panona 
{Iftfemo, Purffoiorio in part, and firagments of the ParadUo), Miu(giaw 
(Jf^erno), Wilstaeh, Wright, Dngdale (Purgatorio). 

* Dante and Hia Oirde, Translations of the Vita Naova and of poena 
from Dante, his Contemporaries and Predeoeaaors, by Dante Galviel 
Roaaetti. Roberts Broa. The Yita Nnova can also be obtained in llie 
Old World Series, Published by T. R Masher, Portland, Me. 

* Dante, Eleven Letters, translated by C. 8. TMham, with lengthy 
historical comments on certain of the letters. Honghton, Mjiflin 
andOo. 

Dante, The Banquet, translated by Katharine Hillaid. London: 
Keegan, Panl, Trench and Co. 

* DantCi The Divine Comedy, tnuoalated into Rnglish prose lof CSiarlea 
Eliot Norton. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 3 vols. The set $3.75. An 
admirable translation, aocorate and scholarly; more eai^ to read than 
Longfellow's, bat lacking the poetic yitality of the latter, and without its 
wealth of notes and illustrations. 

Dante, The New lAfe, translated by Charles Eliot Norton, with Eaaaya. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.26. 

* Wicksteed, P. H., A Provisional Trandation of the Early Livee of 
Dante (Yillani, Boccaccio, Bruni) and of his poetical correspondence with 
Giovanni del Viigilio. Privately printed, to be obtained from Alias 
Wicksteed, Bix Bottom Farm, Henley-on-Thamea, England, for da. 2d. 

Yillani, G., Selections from the first nine books of the Onmiche F%orem- 
iine^ translated for the use of students of Dante and others, by Boee E. 
Selfe, edited by P. H. Wicksteed. Archibald Constable and Co. 

*Symonds, J. A., An Introduction to the Study <^ Dante. Macmillan 
and Co. $2.50. Tbe best introduction in Knglish to Dante. 

*Witte, Dr. Karl, Eaaays on Dante (being aelections from the two vol- 
umes of Danie-Foreehungen). Selected, translated and edited, with 
introduction, notes and appendices, by C. Mabel Lawrence and P. H. 
Wicksteed. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. This volume gives the more 
important essays in the interpretation of Dante by Dr. Witte, whose 
work ranks very high in the Dante study of this century. 

* Bossetti, Maria Franoesoa, A Shadow of Danie, Soberts Bros. An 
excellent and sympathetic introduction to the interpretation of the DMie 
Comedy. 

Scartazsini, Giovanni A., A Handbook to Damte, translated ftom the 
Italian, with notes and additions, by Thomas Davidson. Ginn and Go. 
$1.00. The point of view of the translator is often opposed to that of 
the author, and the Handbook in its English dress thus preaenta two 
views of many disputed questions concerning Dante*s lift and work. 
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Sutler, A. J., DanU: HU 2lme8 cmd Bis Work. A. D. Innes and Co., 
London. 

PbiUinora, 0»«hari]ie Mary, IkmU <U Maoeima. EUiot Stock, London, 
1898. 

Villari, P., Tke Fim Two CtWhmea of FhrenHne Bithry: The Bepub- 
Ue and Poriiea at the Time qf Dante. Tcanilated by Linda Yillari. 2 yols. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Ozanam, P., Dante and OxthoHc Fhihoophy in the l%irteenih Century. 
Tranalated by Lncia D. Pycbowska. Cathedral Libraiy Aasociation. 

Oliphant, Mfb. M. O. W., Makers of Florence; chapteis on Dante. 

Baynea, Herbert^ Dante and hia Ideal. 

Vernon, W. W., Beadings on the Inferno of Dante^ based chiefly on the 
commentary of Benvenato da Imola. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Moore, Edward, Studies in Dante. First series: Scripture and Classical 
Authors in Dante. Clarendon Press. 

'Harris, W. T., The Spiritual Sense of Dante's Dioina Ommedia. 
Honghton, Mifflin and Co. 

Blow, Susan £., A Study of Dante. Litroduction by Dr. W. T. Harris. 
Patnam's Sons. 

* Lowell, J. B., Essay on Dante, in Among My Books. Honghton, Mifflin 
and Co. 

*Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship : The Hero as Poet. 

Chnxcih, B. W., Dante and Other Essays. Dante, pp. 1-191. Mactmlllan 
and Co. 

Oelsner, Hermann, 27ie Influence of Dante on Modem Thought. T. 
Fisher Unwin, London. 

Knhns, L. Oscar, The Treatment of Nature in Dante's Divina Ommedia. 
£. Arnold, 1897. 

Botticelli, Sandro, Drawings, lUustraHve of Daniels Inferno, consisting 
of reprodnctions of 92 plates. With introduction and comments by 
Heir F. Lippmann. Dodd, Mead and Co., 1896. 

Grimm, H., Literature: chapter on Dante and the Recent Italian 
Struggles (pp. 25a-297). Tianslatedby S. H. Adams. Boston: Cupples, 
XJpham and Co. 

Sohafl, P., Literature and Poetry : chapters on Dante and the Divine 
Comedy (pp. 279-429). Scribner's Sons. 

Morison, J. H., 2^ Great Poets as Bdigious Teachers, chapters II and 
UI. Harper & Bros. 

Toynbee, Paget, A Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
ike Works of Dante. Clarendon Press. 

Students who read Italian will find the text of the Divine Comedy by 
either Witte or Fratioelli satisfactoiy. 



PUBUOATIONS. 

The American Society for the ExtenBlon of UniverBlty TeAchlag has pubUshed 
orer one hundred and fifty syllabi in connection with its work. The syllabna giyei 
Dsoally a brief outline of the thought of the lectnrep lists of books and questions for 
students, and other aids to a further study of the subject The following syllabi 
have been issued recently : 

H— 1 England nr the XVIII Centubt (1714-1789). By W. Hudson Shaw, 
M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; BtafiT Lecturer in History 
to the American and Oxford Societies. Price 25 cents 

H— 2 RXPBESENTATIVS NATIONS iLLUffniATSD BT THEIR ABCHITBGTUBE 

AND Dboobative Abtb. By William H. Qoodyear, M. A., Profes- 
sorial Lecturer in Art, Uniyezsity of Chicago ; Lecturer for the 
New York Board of Education, Teacheis' College, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, etc. Price 15 cents 

H— 8 English Bohantic Poets of the Eably Nineteenth Centubt. 
By J'rederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English 
Literature of the American Society for the Extension of Unlyersity 
Teaching. Price 10 cents 

H— 4 The Obbateb Amebican Poetb. By Clyde Purst, Lecturer in 
Literature for the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versicy Teaching. Price 15 cents 

H~ 5 The Eyidenceb and Faciobs of Oboanic EvoLTmoN. By Edwin 
G. Conklin, Ph. D., ProfiesBor of Comparatiye Embryology, Unl- 
yersity of Pennsylyania. Price 10 cents 

H— 6 Rome in the Middle Ages. By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. Price . . 25 cents 

H— 7 SHAK8PEIIE. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. Price 10 cents 

H— 8 The Labob MoyEHENT. By Frederic W. Speira, Ph. D., Proflsssor 
of Political Economy, Northeast Manual Trailing School, Phila- 
delphia. Price 10 cents 

H— Pennsylvania Hibtoby ; Building a Commonwealth. By Cheee- 
man A. Herrick, Professor of Industrial History and Political 
Economy, Central High School, Philadelphia. Price 20 cents 

H— 10 Books and Reading. 

HiOTOBY, H. Morse Stephens, M. A. 

Biogbaphies and Memoibs, Miss Agnes ReppUet. 

SoaoLOGY, Economics and Poutigb, Arthur T. Hadley, M. A. 

Fiction, Brander Matthews, M. A., LL. B. 

Poetby, Bliss Perry, M. A. 

Essays and Cbiticsm, Hamilton W. Mabie. Price 10 cents 

H— 11 The Labob Moyement in Bbftain in the Nineteenth Oentuby. 
By J. R. Macdonald, Member of the Executiye Committee of the 
Fabian Society, the National Administratiye Council of the Labor 
Party, etc., London, England. Price 10 cents 

J— 1 The Cities of Italy and Theib Gift to Ciyilization, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, M. A., Staff" Lecturer for the American Society for 
the Extension of Unlyersity Teaching, has Just been issued and is 
now on sale. Price 10 cents 

J— 2 English Wbitebs of the Pbesent Eba. By Frederick H. SykeB* 

M. A., Ph. D. Price 15 cents 

J— 8 The DnriNE Comedy of Dante. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 

Price . . . : 10 cents 

J— 4 The Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Layell, M. A., Lecturer 
in History for the American Society for the Extension of Unlyersity 
Teaching. In Press. 

Fuller information and a omplete list of syllabi can be obtained fhim the Seoie- 
tary, John Nolen, Fifteenth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Th« Weekly Papers. — Uvery student has the priTilege of writing 
tad sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper containing answers to two or more questions from the lists 
given at the end of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head 
ef the first sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. 

The Class. — At the dose of each lecture a class will be held. All 
are urged to attend it and to take an active part The subjects dis* 
cussed will ordinarily be those treated in the lecture of the same 
evening. Where possible a conference will be held at a different hour 
for the benefit of the students who write weekly papers. Where this 
is not feasible, a part or the whole of the regular class hour will be 
given to a discussion of the papers, and under such conditions the 
subjects discussed will be those treated in the lecture of the previous 
week. Students are invited to add to their papers any questions, or 
to suggest any topics relevant to the subject, which may seem to them 
to require more detailed explanation. All persons attending the lec- 
ture are invited to attend the class, whether they have sent in weekly 
papers or not. 

The Examination. — ^Those students whose papers and attendance 
upon the class exercises have satisfied the lecturer of the thorough- 
ness of their work will be admitted to the examination at the close of 
the course. Each person who passes the examination successfully 
will receive from the Society a certificate in testimony thereof. 

Reading. — Students who are writing weekly papers will find it ad- 
visable to spend the larger part of the spare time available each week 
in reading on the subjects treated in the preceding lecture, thus pre- 
paring themselves for the conference, or class, and for the writing of 
die papers. Those who are not writing the papers will probably find 
it more advantageous to read consecutively one or more of the texts 
xecommended, without particular reference to the order in which the 
subjects are discussed in the lectures. Students with condderable 
time at their disposal may be able to combine both methods of study. 

Students* Associations. — ^The formation of Students' Assodftf- 
tions for reading and study before and after the lecture course, as well 
as during its continuance, is strongly urged. In every case where this 
is done, the lecturer would be glad of any opportunity to make 
special suggestions in advance about books and subjects. The sug- 
gestions in this syllabus are of too general a nature for the guidance 
of these associations. They are intended rather for the use of indi- 
vidual readers whose time and previous knowledge vazy widely, and 
to ivtiom» therefore, no specific direction can be given. 



LECTURE I. 



The Conquest of the Sea. 

'* Neither did the West of England yield snch an Indian Neptunian 
Wiire as were those two Ocean peeres, Hawkins and Dn^e."— Samuel 
Farchas. 



(<< 



Serve God dayly, love one another, nreserve yonr viotnals, beware of 
fire, and keepe good companie." — HawkinB' Order to tiie fleet : Seoond 
Voyage. 



f( 



No man ever wore a more dauntleaB faoe in the presence of danger 
than tiie great adventurer who destroyed the foundations of Spanish 
power in this continent, and whose smile always grew sweeter as the 
situation grew more desperate. ... In his dying hour, on a hostile 
Bea, half a hemisphere &om home, he arose, dremed himself and odled 
for his arms ; falling before the only foe to whom he ever yielded wi^ the 
same dauntless courage which had made him the master of untravelled 
seas and the terror of a oontinent " — ^Hamilton Mabie. 

" Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves 

Her home is on the deep. 
Witii thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below — 
As they roar on the shorej 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow.'' 

— Thomas Campbell. 

OUTLIKB OF ^LBCTUBB. 

England's sea-power comparatively recent, and jher empire 'more recent 
iifeiU. Immense difficulties involved in expansion. Conquest ma^ be 
Miey ; maintenanoe of an empire the most difficult thing a nation can 
attempt. Attempt and failure almost certain to bring ruin. The present 
empire of Britain only possible when the feudal empire of 1066-1463 was 
destroyed. The real turning of the JBnglish to the outer ^vorld bc^gap 
oantioiialy under Henry YII and YIII and in earnest under Elizabeth. 
Sketch of British empire as it is. British Isles, JCedlterranean strong- 
holds, Africa, India, straits settlements, Australasia, Canada. 

(3) 



Elizabethan seamen the pioneers of British expansion. Take as types 
three studies in exploits of (a) Frobisher, (b) Hawkins, and (c) Drake. 

(a) Frobisher's three voyages of 1576-77-78. Searoh for northwest 
passage to India. Incidents of first voyage. Frobisher's straits. Esqni- 
maux. Iron pyrites : fooPs gold. Discovery of Hadson straits. Elastic 
imagination of Elizabethan voyagers. Readiness to see marvels. Shake- 
spere's ** Tempest." 

{b) Monopoly of new lands in east and west by Portugal and Spain. 
Destruction of natives of West Indies made importation of stronger labor 
desirable. Hawkins begins slave-trade from AMca. In 1568 driven by 
storms into harbor of Vera Cruz. Trapped and surprised by Spaniards. 
Disastrous battle. This the beginning of bitter hostility between Eng- 
lish traders and Spaniards. 

(c) Drake a captain with Hawkins at Vera Cruz in 1568 ; consequent 
enmity to Spain. Resolves to attack Nombre de Dies, the eastern treas- 
ure port of the Isthmus. Surprises town : is wounded : retreats after 
partial success. Journey across Isthmus with Maroons ; view of Pacific. 
The spirit of EUizabethan adventurers more important than their actual 
achievements. Raleigh and the searoh for El Dorado. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. Significance of the great fight of the *' Revenge." 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. England's sea-power before the Tudois. 

2. The Spanish Empire in 1580. 

3. Francis Drake. 

4. Arctic voyages in Elizabeth's time. 

5. The defeat of the Aimada. 

6. Walter Raleigh. 

7. The rivalry with Holland. 

8. The beginnings of Virginia. 

9. Were the sea-dogs pirates? 

Books. 

TextrbooikB fw course.— Besant, ''The Rise of the Empire" (M. F. 
Mansfield, New York) and Parkin, <' Round the Empire," (Gassell). 
The best additional books for the course would be Seeley's " Expansion 
of England " and Egerton's *' History of British Ck>lonial Policy." 

ShioTl Books for Lecture L — Fronde's '* English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century ;" Payne's " Elizabethan Seamen " (select contemporary narra- 
tives with introductions); Ck>rbett's ''Drake" (Men of Action); and 
Eingsley's " Westward Ho I" 



LECTURE 11. 

The Oreat Dominion. 

'* Wolfe might have been defeated on the plains of Abraham. . . . 
But the most crowning viotory for Montcalm wonld only have delayed 
the inevitable. Other armies were converging toward Quebec. And 
behind the armies was a population, already counting itself by millions, 
determined on the destruction of that nest on the northern rock whence 
hornets were ever iasuing to sting and madden.*' — Principal Grant 

''The relation between all parties in Canada and the mother country 
have been much closer and more cordial under the new system than they 
ever were under the old. Divide et impera may have been a good motto 
under the old colonial eystem, but the new one prefers 'union and 
trust.' '*— H. E. Egerton. 

*' Daughter am I in my mother's house. 
But mistress in my own." 

— Kipling {Our Lady of the Snows), 

Outline of LsoruitE. 

Canada the lai^gest and most populous of the British colonies. Conve- 
niently divided into four great sections — ^the Maritime Provinces; the 
territory bordering the St. Lawrence and the great lakes; Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories; and British Columbia. General descrip- 
tion. 

The two most typical difficulties of the English in Canada have been 
(a) the presence of the great French population of Quebec, and (b) the 
obstacles presented by the vastness and ruggednees of the country. 

(a) The conquest of Canada necessary in order to open gateways to the 
interior. Eighty thousand French Canadians became British subjects by 
the treaty of Paris. Efforts of English governors to conciliate the 
people. Difficulty of suiting English law to French cnstoms. Quebec 
Act. French colonists given their own civil law and customs, with Eng- 
lish criminal law. Effect on attitude of Canadians toward American 
Revolution, and on petrifaction of French Canada. Was it wise tact or 
imprudent yielding? General sketch of progress since 1774. Upper 
Canada separated from French province in 1791. Struggle for responsi- 
ble government. Sebellion. Act of Union. Confederation Act in 1867 
creates the Dominion of Canada. 

(b) The Hudson Bay Company. Gift of trading and governing 
rights to company in 1670. Trading posts established first at mouths of 
riven flowing into Hudson Bay. Apart from inevitable physical diffi- 
culties, troubles of company came from two sources — the French claims 
and the claims of rival British subjects. Opposition of the company 
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to exploration and setilement. The Northwest Company. Voyages of 
Heame and McEenzie. Final absorption of Hudson Bay territory into 
Dominion. The Canadian Pacific Railway. Sir John Maodonald. 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. French Canada in the Seyenteenih Century. 

2. The Struggle for the St. Lawrence Valley. 

3. Canada and the American ReTolution. 

4. Tlie Winning of the Canadian West. 

5. Canadian Confederation. 

6. The Problem of Quebec 

7. The Future of Canada. 

Shobt Books. 

Kennedy, "Story of Canada;*' Bourinot, ^'Canada'* (Story of the 
Nations); Parkin, '*The Great Dominion*' (descriptive); Gold win 
Smith, *' Canada and the Canadian Question " (strongly biased toward 
radicalism; advocates annexation to the United States); Parkman*s 
Works; Biyce's *' Manitoba;" Roberts' ''History of Canada'* (onegood- 
sized volume — ^more readable, perhapR, than any other single history). 



LECTURE III. 

The Indian Empire. 

'* The British government of India is probably the highest mark of 
beneficence as wdl as ability ever attained by conquest. The civil sei- 
vice is not more remarkable for its administrative capacity tiian it is in 
its unimpeachable integrity. . . . Yet what are the results ? Three 
hundred million of human sheep multiplying in abject dependence on 
an alien government, — great numbers of them, it is to be feared, in 
misery — and swept by periodical plague and famine, without national 
leadership or self-help ; a government always on tiie point of sinking 
under its immense responsibilities, always in financial jeopardy, com- 
pelled to keep itself afloat by its unholy monopoly of the opium trade. 
. . . Nothing seems certain but that so unnatural a state of things 
must some day come to an end." — Gold win Smith. 

*' The determining cause of the mutiny of 1857 was the attempt to 
force Western ideas upon an Eastern people.''— Colonel Malleson. 

** Listen in the north, my boys* there's trouble on the wind : 
Tramp of Coe^^ack hooves in front, grey great-coats behind, 
Trouble on the frontier of a most amazin' kind, 
Trouble on the w^aters of the Ozus." 

— Kipling ( War-donff of the Mavericks), 



Outline of LectubIc. 

India a triangular peninsola. Three striking divisLons, — mountain 
region of extreme north (Himalayas, Snlaiman, Hala, etc.); plain region 
watered bj Ganges, Brahmapntra, Indus, etc. ; and the Dekkan, includ- 
ing all India south of Yindhya Hills. Wealthiest part of India the 
Plains — ^partly because of fertility of soil and partly because of immense 
length of naTigable riveis. Bengal. Passes in mountains: gateways 
from Central Asia. 

Population divided roughly into non-Aryans, Hindus, (with Aryan 
basis, caste-system, and ideal of quietism), and Mohammedans (invaders 
from north, more energetic than Hindus, and often their rulers). Great- 
est type of latter the Moguls, who conquered Northern India in sixteenth 
century, gradually brought all India into their empire, declined after 
1707, and disappeared after the mutiny of 1857; their most notable rulers 
Akbar (1566-1605) and Aumngzebe (1658-1707). 

Beginning of British expansion in India under Clive. Up to 1748 
British possessions limited to Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Dupleix, 
and his intrigues. After death of ruler of Dekkan (Nizam-ul-Mulk) in 
1748 Dupleix places nominee on thrones of Dekkan and Gamatic. 
English authorities nominate opponent. French Kawab conquers all 
but Trinchinopoli. Clive saves Trinohinopoli by capture of Aroot, 
capital of the Camatic, in 1651. Defence of Aroot. Mahrattas assist 
English. Retreat of native allies of French followed by effort of 
Dupleix to regain Arcot. Eaveripak. Supremacy of English in 
Gamatic. 

Haidar Ali, Sultan of Mysore. War with Tipu in 1790, ending in 
division of kingdom and levying of a heavy indemnity. Anger of 
Tipu. EfiPorts toward co-operation of the Sultan with the French against 
England. Decision of Wellesley to crnsh Mysore. Sedasere and Mal- 
velly. Storming of Seringapatam in 1709. Annexation of Mysore 
necessary for safety of Camatic. Conquest of Mahrattas necessary for 
safety of Bombay. Assaye. Capture of Delhi, 1803. 

Events leading to mutiny of 1857. Outbreak at Meerut. Seizure of 
Delhi. Risings in Oudh. Siege and massacre at Cawnpore. Siege of 
Lucknow. Punjab saved by John Lawrence. Recapture of Delhi. 
Havelock's march to Lucknow. Final crushing of the mutiny. End of 
company's rule ; government taken over by the Queen. Discussion of 
prospects. 

SuBJEcrrs fob Class. 

1. The East India trade before 1600. 

2. The work of Clive. 

3. Warren Hastings. 
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4. The Moguls in India. 

5. Hindu religion and society. 

6. TheMatiny. 

7. Kipling's interpretation of India. 

8. Examine Gold win Smith's criticism of the Indian Empire. 

Shobt Books. 

Hunter, '' Brief History of the Indian Peoples," or *' The Indian 
Empire;" Wheeler, "College History of India;" Frazer, "British 
India " (Story of the Nations) ; Lyall, " Warren Hastings ;" Bialleson, 
'* Indian Mutiny ;" Trevelyan, "Gawnpore ;" Lady Inglis, "The Siege 
of Lucknow ;" and the " Rulers of India " series (Clarendon Press). 



LECTURE IV. 
Australia and the South Paciflc. 

" Never an isle so little — 
Never a sea so lone 
But over the soud and the palm-trees 
An English flag was flown. " —Kipling. 

" As I would not wish oonvicts to lay the foundations of an empire, I 
think they should ever remain separate from the garrison and other 

settlers that may come from Europe The &W8 of this country 

wUl, of course, be introduced in New South Wales, and there is one I 
should wish to take place from the moment His Majesty's forces take 
possession of the country— that there be no slaveiy in a free land, and 
consequently no slaves." — Captain Arthur Phillip. 

" In New Zealand everything is English. The scenery, the colour, the 
general appearance of the waters, and the shape of the hills, are very like 
that with which we are familiar in the west of Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland. The mountains are brown and sharp and serrat^ ; the 
rivers are bright and rapid ; the lakes are deep and blue and bosomed 
among the monntain& If a long-sleeping Briton could be set down 
among the Otago Hills, and told on awakening that he was travelling in 
Gal way, or in the west of Scotland, he might oe easily deceived, though 
he knew those countries well." — Anthony Trollope. 

Outline of Lbctubs. 

Britain's claim to Australia and New Zealand never disputed by other 
powers. Consequent absence of war in history of Australia and— except 
with natives— of New Zealand. Oeneral description of Australia. An 
immense island about same size as United States exoluflive of Alaska. 
Best parts for settlement lie along coast and in eastern third of island. 
Lack of navigable rivers throughout Australia and of adequate water 



BQpply in west and centre. Contrast in this respect with Canada. Result 
on settlements (Melbonme, capital of Victoria, about 500,000 inhabi- 
tants : Perth, oapital of Western Australia, about 10,000). 

Disooverers of Australia were Dutch Toyagers of scTenteenth century. 
Nothing done towards exploration of any kind or towards settlement 
nntU 1768-69. Captain Cook left Plymouth for South Seas in August, 
1768. Arrival at Tahiti. Observations made there. Continuation of 
voyaga New Zealand reached October, 1769, and circumnavigated. 
Australia reached and east coast explored north to Torres Straits. 

Interest excited by Cook's accoxmt of his voyage. Effect of American 
revolution on transportation of criminals to America. Decision of Lord 
Sydney, Home Secretary, to form convict settlement in New South Wales. 
Expedition organized and placed under command of Captain Arthur 
Phillip. Departure of fleet, May, 1787. Arrival in Botany Bay, January, 
1788. Phillip deddes to plant his settlement ftirther north on shores of 
Port Jackson. Founding of Sydney. Growth of colony. Inflow of 
settlers. Sheep pastures. Struggle for responsible government. Con- 
stitutional Act of 1850. 

Discovery of gold in 1851. Efiect on population. 

Beginnings of province of Yiotoria. Settlements firom Tasmania at 
Portland Bay and Port Phillip. John Batman. His purchase of the site 
of Melbourne firom natives. Trouble as to legality of purchase. Mel- 
bourne finally founded and named in 1837. Separated from New South 
Wales in 1860. 

New Zealand. Its volcanic nature. High intellectual and moral 
character of Maori tribes. British supremacy conceded by Treaty of 
Waitangi, 1840. Prospects of Australasia. 

SuBJSciB FOB Class. 

1. Captain Cook. 

2. The convict settlement. 

3. Transportation to American plantations. 

4. Exploration in Australia. 

5. The discovery of gold and its effects. 

6. The natives of the south seas. 

7. Christian missions in the South Paoifia 

8. Can you justify European advance where it implies extinction ot 
native races ? 

Shobt Books. 

The two volumes on Australia and New Zealand in the little '^ Stoiy of 
the Empire " series are good. Somewhat laiger books are Tregarthen's 
''Australian Commonwealth;" Jenks' *' Australasian Colonies/' and 
Uark BusseU's "Captain Cook." 
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LECTURE V. 
The English in 

I' Another cause of revolntionB is diflerenoe of races which do not at 
once acquire a common spirit ; for a state is not the growth of a day, 
neither is it a multitude hrooght together by accident Hence the 
reception of strangers into colonies either at the time of their foundation 
or afterwards, has generally produced revolution. '^ — Aristotle's Politics. 

^'Tracts of country do not make an empire. . . . We are little 
advanced by the addition of Rhodesia and Bediuanaland. When these 
tracts are peopled and settled ; when the land is covered from north to 
south, and from east to west, by Anglo-Saxon clearingB, hamlets, and 
towns, then we shall be in a position to judge of our inland African pos- 
sessions. At present it is a land of promise. — Sir Walter Besant. 



OUTLINB OF LBCTURE. 

Introduption. Fascination of a wild continent. Opportunities for 
political comparison in study of Europeans in Africa, especially as to 
administration of distant dependencies and dealings with savage peoples. 
South African development a type of England's work in the continent. 

Founding a colony. Sole value lay in position on route to East Indies. 
Settlement planted in 1652 by Dutch East India Company as refreshment 
station. 

British conquest. Wars of French revolution involved Butch at first 
on side of England, but after 1705 Holland became ally of France as 
Batavian Republic. In the [meantime the growth of England's empire 
in the east had made the Gape valuable to her. Conquest in 1795. Con- 
firmation of British possession by treaty 1814. 

Phases of expansion, (a) Missionary enterprise. Their twofold work 
of uplifting natives and opening up the country. Livingstone's journey 
up Zambesi and through to JSt. Paul do Loanda, back again 'and down 
the river to its mouth. Opening up of British Central Africa in later 
voyages. Discovery of Lakes Nyassa and Bangweolo and exploration of 
region about L. Tanganyika. Deatii of Livingstone in 1673. (b) Rela- 
tions with Dutdi. Sore feeling of Boers over attempts to root out their 
language. Still greater bitterness of ieeling in regard to treatment of 
natiyes. Kaffir invasion of 1831-35. Flrgntier pushed forward by colo- 
nislsai^d territory annexed. Ncmification of this by government. Con- 
sequent emigration of Boer^} north in 1836. (c) The Zulu wars. Chaka 
and the organization of his army into r^mentp. Zulus become mo^ 
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formidable native power in South Afrioa. Their aim not to oonqaer but 
to annihilate. Ckmfliots with Boers, ending in defeat of Znlns at battle 
of Blood River. SuccesBion of Cetewayo in 1872. His friendship to 
Fingliah and enmity to Boers. Annexation of Tiansvaal in 1877 arouses 
Cetewayo's suspicion. Outbreak of war in 1878-79. Isandhlwana. 
Defence of Borke's Drift Victory of Ulundi. 

Oontaot of English in £!gypt witii a partly civilized race. The English 
as political educators and guides. €k>rdon as a type. His efforts to 
redeem the Soudan. Significance of recent events in Egypt. 

Subjects for Class. 

1. The work of Bobert Mo£fatt. 

2. Livingstone in Central Afrioa. 

3. The natives of South Africa. 

4. The slave trade in Africa. 

5. The revolt of El Mahdi. 

6. The Suez canal. 

7. The South African republic. 

8. Olive Sohreiner's "Story ci an African Farm." 

9. Are the Soudanese fighting for liberty ? 

Shobt Books. 

Theal, "South Africa" (Story of the Nations) ; Worsfold, ''Story of 
South Africa" (Story of the Empire); Hughes, "Livingstone" and 
Butler's "Gordon" (Men of Action); Steevens' "With Kitchener to 
Elhartoum ;" Latimer, "Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century." 



LECTURE VI. 

and Problems of Greater Britam. 

" DweU where he might, the Greek remained a Greek ; wherever he 
went he carried HeUas witii him ; in Asia, in Libya, in Sicily, in Italy, 
in Gaul, fax away by the pillars that guarded the mouth of Ocean, &r 
away in the utmost recesses of the Inhospitable Sea, wherever he trod, a 
new Hellas, if we will, a greater Hellas, sprang into being." 

— E. A. Freeman. 

Outline of Lbctusb. 

Empire implies widely-scattered dependencies subject to a common 
sovereign. The formation and maintenance of an empire involves, 
among others, three striking and typical difficulties,— enforcement of 
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itheri^ at • duUmce, the new xcepenribilities invoWed in tbe gevecn* 

it d aiieii iependmeies, and the ponible conflict with othmr tapmuKm§ 

ninatration fimm exampIcB ef Athens, Bame, and eniaie of €3i«de» 
aagneu Application to Great Britain. like former en^ireB ehe throws 
Btress on imperial defence and allows much 8elf-g0¥enuneiit» bat avoids 
breaking np by means of (a) goTemofs appointed by sovereign, (h) the 
nee of eiectricify and steam, (e) control of imperial defence, (d) oaiefnlly 
graduated sell-govemment by oolonies, (e) the maintenMice and growth 
of British national spirit thronghout the empire. 

Value in government of dependencies of firmness and consiBtenqy on 
the part of ruling powers. Education of natives. Importance of open- 
ing up the country. The railroad. Example in Egypt. 

Conflict with other expanding powers inevitable to imperialism. Most 
notable modern instance Britain and Russia. Russia's extmsion of 
power through Central and Northern Asia. Peculiar position of Afghan- 
istan. Discussion of prospect. 

SuBJxcTs FOR Class. 

1. Imperial federation. 

2. Compare English vnth American imperialism. 

3. The relation of soience to expansion. 

4. The expansion ol Russia. 

5. Imperialism in the writings of Kipling. 

6. The poeitioQ of A%hamstan. 

7. Is it worth Britain's while to keep her empire? 

Shobt BOOK& 

Dilke, ''The British Empire;" Dilke and Wilkinson, << Imperial 
Defense;" Parkin, ''Imperial Federation;'' Lucas, " Historical Oeog- 
raphy of the British Colonies '' (introductory volume) ; and the writings 
x>f Rudyard Kipling. 
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Wagner : The Music Drama."^ 

INTEODUCTOKY. 

Opera, as an art form, may be said to have had its begin- 
nings at Florence in 1600 in an attempt to revive the 
Greek Drama. Palestrina, dying a few years before, had 
crowned by his genius the great school of religious music 
which the Roman Church had fostered, and a new path had 
to be broken out by which the Art could reach greater 
heights. Pure music (t. e., music without words, or asso- 
ciation with action of any kind) was at this time in a 
primitive state, and lacked entirely that plastic quality 
which it must possess to express dramatic feeling. The 
early Florentine Operas were, therefore, necessarily crude, 
but they served to bring Opera into vogue in Italy almost 
immediately. 

From the middle of the Seventeenth Century Opera held 
the chief place in the esteem of the public, but, up to the 
time of Gluck and Mozart, it had gradually sunk lower and 
lower in the artistic scale. This retrogression was due to 
perfectly natural causes : first, that music, being still, in 
itself, only a child, and too undeveloped to convey fine 
shades of meaning or deep dramatic feeling must per- 
force be but an adjunct; secondly, the prima donna had 
stepped proudly forth and had completely dominated Opera 
with her roulades and trills, making it merely a show-piece 
for her graces; and the public — ^much the same in any age or 
place — acquiesced and applauded. So that in the first half 
of the Eighteenth Century Opera had become merely a fash- 
ionable amusement. The stories which served for librettos 



* This Syllabiu U intended as a continuation of the two previous ones on dasslOAl 
and Ronuintic Compoeera, and the Lectures are intended to follow those two oounes 
The student is strongly leoommeDded to read again, careftilly, the two earlier 
Syllabi and, particularly, to study the first pages of this one with the assistance of 
some of the books mentioned in the list. 

(2) 



were, for the most part^ merely taroee, and there was very 
little attempt at anything serious. 

Before any great advance in Opera oonld be made two 
things had to be accomplished, namely these: that pure 
music should be developed to a point where it would be 
sufficiently plastic to serve dramatic needs; and that oper- 
atic composers should take for their librettos stories of a 
more serious nature, such as should demand serious musical 
treatment. 

The Viennese School shook off some of the vices of Italian 
Opera. Mozart's artistic instincts rebelled against the 
senseless ornamentation which overloaded operatic Arias, 
and led him nearer the truth as to dramatic feeling. With 
his consummate knowledge of the art of pure music, his 
understanding of the Orchestra and, most of all, his mar- 
velous genius, he raised Opera out of the slough of despond 
and breathed new life into it. With him, while the end 
and aim of Opera was to produce lovely music rather than 
to give dramatic ideas and scenes perfect musical expression, 
there was greater freedom as to the musical treatment, and 
an immense advance toward coherence in the Opera as a 
whole. With simple harmonies, with melodies of surpassing 
beauty, whose proportions and outlines are as perfect as their 
spirit is pure and noble, he glorified Opera as an art form, 
being at the same time prevented by these very qualities in 
his music from attaining great dramatic strength. For it is 
obvious, that in expressing the varying emotions of the 
Drama through music, the beauty of form and the loveliness 
which characterize Mozart's music must be considerably 
sacrificed; a long sustained melody, perfect in itself, must, 
by its very perfection, destroy for the moment the progress 
and development of the dramatic idea of a play: open, con- 
sonant harmonies cannot go far in expressing the varying 
moods therein. 

Kot that composers were, at this time, altogether blind 
to the defects of Opera, for at least one of the famous men 



of the Eighteenth Century expressed clearly his opinion as 
to what reforms were necessary. The Chevalier von 
Glnck (1714-1787, composer of " Orpheus and Eurydioe," 
'' Alceste " and other famous operas) may be said to be the 
Wagner of his time, for, as far as theories go, he forestalled 
Wagner. Unable to carry these theories into practice 
because music itself had not been sufficiently developed, he 
yet saw how vital they were to the growth of Opera. His 
more important works were founded on stories from Greek 
mythology and the musical treatment was correspondingly 
serious and dignified.* 

Next in thelineof development came Weber (1786-1826). 
Distinctively Gterman in thought, lacking somewhat in the 
Viennese vivacity, but with a keen sense of dramatic fit- 
ness, and a decided vein of Romanticism, he produced 
operas ("Der Freischiitz,'' "Euryanthe,'' "Oberon") 
which were a great advance over all that had gone before with 
respect to the plastic quality of the music and its power of 
characterization. Using for his librettos familiar German 
legends which in themselves appealed strongly to the 
people, he escaped the archaic quality which we feel in some 
of Gluck's Operas, and by his fanciful and melodious music 
carried Europe by storm and placed Opera at last on a 
reasonable artistic basis. 

The foregoing brief sketch will perhaps have served to 
make dear what the general tendency of Opera was during 
the progress of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
and the beginning of the Nineteenth. A striving towards 
dramatic fitness may be seen during at least the last part 
of the Eighteenth Century, and instances are not lack- 
ing of specific attempts towards that end, attempts which 
foreshadow the new school. But the line had not been 
crossed ; Opera was still strictly a form of musical composi- 
tion and was judged solely on its musical merits. 

Beethoven (1770-1827) contributed enormously to the 
development of pure music, particularly in its possibilities 

* Bee SyllAlxiBon dsMioftl Compoien, Lecture IV. 



of 6zpT68sing all shades of feeling. By new dissonanoed 
and new effects of rhythm and color, he made it a hundred 
times more plastic, and his influence on Opera, while indi- 
rect, was, in consequence, very great.* 



EIOHAED WAGNEK. 

Leipsic, 1813-yenice, 1883. 

The underlying principle which distinguishes the Music 
Drama from the Opera, is a very distinct and tangible one, 
separating the two things unmistakably, yet not a new 
principle, but one dimly seen at work before Wagner's 
time. Briefly, it is this : that Opera being a combination 
of several arts, should be so constructed as to make each 
art, as far as possible, bend itself to the common purpose, 
the end and aim of the whole to be the presentation of 
dramatic ideas through a combined medium. In the older 
Operas, the action waited on the music ; in the Music Drama 
no such limitations are put upon the play ; the music 
itself, setting aside many of the old forms, so necessary 
to it as a pure art, becomes a flexible, plastic medium for 
dramatic ideas. Instead of beautiful long melodious phrases 
— set tunes such as fill the pages of Mozart — we have an 
ever-changing dramatic melody depending for its effect on 
the accompanying action and setting, as well as on the 
orchestral accompaniment. In place of a strong harmonic 
basis — comparatively few chords and those well knit 
together — we have a restless, many-colored tone-picture 
changing rapidly to match the changing emotions in the 
Drama. Realizing the force of this principle, Wagner set 
about applying it almost at the very outset of his career. 

Given a certain dramatic idea, his purpose was to clothe 
it in music, which, with the aid of action and all the stage- 
effect, or nrne-en-seeTie, would give it fullest expression. 

*8ee Qyllaliui on Cliuiiloal Gompoien, Lactoxei V uid VI. 



In developing this new theory his peculiar method wfts to 
introduce varions musical phrases, more or less fragmentary, 
but always characteristic (called '^ Leit-motifs"), which he 
uses over and over again, changed, when the idea they ex- 
press changes, combined with other motifs most strikingly, 
and making a network of freely moying melodies. Some- 
times they are in the orchestra alone, sometimes in the voice 
part, but, in general, the voice has allotted to it a flexible 
dramatic melody changing with every change of feeling or 
action, and intimately reflecting the inner sense of the play. 

This fidelity to the dramatic sense necessitated great 
sacrifices in beauty, both of melody and harmony. Sinis- 
ter broodings (as of Ortrud or Alberic), Beckmesser's acrid 
criticisms of the gallant Walter, the Giants' ponderous 
logic ; such feelings as these could not find expression in 
long, graceful melodic curves ; they required restless disso- 
nant harmonies and jagged phrases of melody. In the 
later Music Dramas the old use of the chorus was almost 
entirely given up. Even in '' Lohengrin," where choruses 
abound, we find them tentatively adapting themselves to 
dramatic requirements, being much broken up, and having 
more individuality in the vocal parts, while in '^ Die Meis- 
tersinger," at the end of the Second Act, the dramatic 
situation governs altogether, and in the First Act of ^' Tris- 
tan " the chorus of sailors is an organic part of the whole 
dramatic structure. 

It may be said that the Orchestra, in each period of mu- 
sical development, has been perfectiy adapted to the pre- 
vailing style of composition (perhaps one should state it 
the other way). Mozart's loveliness and the serene limpid 
colors of his orchestra ; Beethoven's tragic ode and the 
deeper treatment which he got from strings and wind alike, 
and the Wagner Orchestra, much developed since Beethoven, 
botii as to instruments and treatment, and used by Wagner 
with a lavish prodigality to express the wide range of dra- 
matic feeling which he toudied. 

Wagner's librettos, all written by himself, are not with- 



ont defects of oonstrnctioii, and he has been charged, with 
some reason, with being prolix here and there. In the 
Bing Dramas he repeats parte of the story several times, and 
here and there passages occnr which would bear shorten- 
ing: an over-sacrifice is made now and then in favor of long 
monologues (a not unusual defect of playwrights). Neither 
may the theory of characterization by means of '' motifs," 
BO called, be said to be impeccable. When the subject to 
be described has a visible appearance, or denotes action, or 
when strong feelings are to be portrayed music lends itself 
readily to such characterization, but an unreality such as 
fehe ''GraiPs prophecy" in ''Parsifal" or the "God's 
stress " — ^a more or less intangible thing — ^not only does not 
permit definiteness, but must rely for that important quality 
on the music alone, there being no visible appearance to it 
at all. On the other hand, the emotions and thoughts 
which underly a great Drama find an intensity of expres- 
sion in music which words alone quite fail to convey. No 
mere words could render Brunhilde's pleading to Wotan as 
that beseeching, despairing motif does through which her 
feelings find voice ; no such intensity of expression is vouch- 
safed to words alone, as we continually find through the 
pages of '^ Tristan." 

Whatever may be the defects of Wagner's construc- 
tion or detail, his work stands firm, not alone because of its 
great beauty and power, but because it is founded on cor- 
rect principles of musical-dramatic art. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 

" Wagner, His Life and Worke," Kobb^. (G. Schirmer, New York. ) 

*' Wagner and His Works,'' Finck. (Soribners.) 

** The Wagner Stoiy Book, »' Frost. (Soribners. ) 

** Studies in the Wagnerian Drama," Krehbiel. (Harpers.) 

'* Studies in Modem Musia'* YoL I. Hadow. 

" Gorrespondenoe of Wagner and Liszt,'' Huefler. (Soribners. ) 

' ' Preludes and Studies, ' ' Henderson. ( Longmans. ) 

** How to Listen to Musio," Krehbiel. (Soribners.) 

*' The Perfect Wagnerite," Bernard Shaw. (Scribnen. ) 

'' Wagner," Layignac. (Dodd, Mefid & Ck>. ) 



L Lohengrin. 

Ckmpo9ed in ISJjfl ; first produced at Weimar under Lisxt in 

1860. 

LOHBKGRIN— Knight of the Holy Giail. 

HsKBY I.— King of Gtermany. 

Fbedebick Tblbamund— a noble of Brabant. 

GOTTFBiBD— Elfla's brother. 

£i£A-— Of Brabant. 

Obtbud— A floroeresB, wife of Teleramnnd. 

Seefnej Antwerp : Period^ Tenth Century, 

ACT L 

Under the judgment oak on the hanks of the Scheldt, 

€k>ttfried, heir to the throne of Brabant, has mysterioasly 
disappeared and Frederick, accusing Elsa, before the king, 
of having murdered him, claims the throne through yirtue 
of his wife's royal descent, and offers to fight any who shall 
come to uphold Elsa's innocence. 

A knight, Lohengrin, foretold by Elsain a dream, appears 
sailing down the river in a boat drawn by a swan. He 
fights for Elsa and overcomes Frederick, first having ex- 
acted from her the promise that she will never ask his race 
nor name. He spares Frederick's life. Elsa's innocence is 
proclaimed. 

ACT n. 

The Fortress at Antwerp , showing the Palace and Church, Night, 

Ortrud and Frederick plot to instil suspicion into Elsa's 
breast ; the Sorceress tells him had he spilled but one drop 

(8) 
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of Lohengrin's blood he would have destroyed his myste- 
rious power. Elsa receives Ortmd, oat of pity ; Ortmd 
arouses her doubts as to Lohengrin's origin. Morning 
dawns and the bridal procession approaches the Church, 
when Ortrud, throwing aside all pretense, confronts Elsa 
at the Church steps and claims right of precedence. The 
Sang and Lohengrin enter and both Ortrud's appeal and 
Frederick's are lost ; the procession enters the Church. 

ACT m. 

The Bridal Chamber — an Oriel Casement, open. 

After Lohengrin and Elsa have been conducted to the 
bridal chamber, they are left alone. In spite of her trust 
and love there is a tumult of suspicion in Elsa's heart, and, 
finally, overcome by fears, though besought by Lohengrin 
to refrain from speaking, she asks the fateful question. 
Frederick bursts in upon them, but is struck dead by 
Lohengrin. Elsa is conducted before the King and there 
Lohengrin proclaims his race and name, and Elsa's broken 
vow. He prepares to depart. The swan-boat appears and 
Ortrud, in a fury of triumph, divulges that, through her 
sorceries, Gottfried has been changed into the swan. Li 
answer to Lohengrin's prayers, the swan sinks down and 
Gottfried appears and is restored to Elsa's arms. Lohen- 
grin departs. 



IL Die Meistersinger von Numberg. 

Composed between 1845 and 1867 ; first produced cU Munieh 

in 1868. 



These and some six other 
minor chaxacters are Master- 
singers. 



Hans Sachs— Cobbler. 

VxiT PoGNEB— Goldsmith. 

KUNZ VooKLGBSANO — Furrier. 

OoNBAD NAGHTiGAir— Buckle Maker. 

SiXTUS Beckmbsseb— Town Clerk. 

Sib Waltkb von Stolzing — A young Knight from Fianoonia. 

David— Sachs* apprentice. 

Eva — Pogner's daughter. 

Magdalsna — Eva's nuiae. 

A NiGHTWATCHMAN. 

Phboe and Period of the Action : Nuremberg ^ SiocteerUh Century. 

ACT L 

Si^. Kaiherine^e Chureh. 

Walter von Stolzing, a young Franconian knight, coming 
to Nuremberg on his travels, is attracted by the charms of 
Eva, daughter of Pogner, a rich goldsmith. He finds that 
Pogner, to stimulate love of the art, has promised that 
Eva's hand shall be given to the winner in the singing 
contest to take place on St. John's Day, provided he can 
make himself acceptable to her. Walter, being informed 
by David as to the rules which must be followed in order to 
be admitted as a Mastersinger, is presented to the Master- 
singers themselves by Pogner, and sings a trial-song full of 
ardour and youthful imaginings, but quite devoid of the 
pedantry which they hold most dear. He is declared 
entirely ineligible. Sachs alone feeling the beauty of the 
song, and being attracted by Walter's manliness, determines 
to befriend him in his suit with Eva 

(10) 
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ACT n. 

A Street in Nuremberg. 

Walter, hopeleBS of winning Eva, persoadeB her to flee 
with him. They meet that evening under the linden tree, 
but Sachs snspectB and keeps guard over them. Meantime 
Beckmesser comes to serenade Eva. Magdalena, in order 
to assist the lovers, dons Eva's cap and sits in the window, 
and into her ear Beckmesser pours his eloquence. David, 
however, recognizing Magdalena, is overpowered by 
jealousy and violently attacks Beckmesser. Magdalena 
screams, the neighborhood is aroused and a general fight 
ensues. During the confusion the lovers attempt to fly, 
but StoMng is captured by Sachs and Eva thereupon sUps 
unobserved into her house, the riot subsides and the scene 
doses. 

ACT m. 

HiaiM ScuM Study. 

Wfidter comes to Sachs with a song he has dreamed in 
the night. Sachs assists him to arrange the song in proper 
form for the contest, unselfishly sinking his own desire to 
win Eva for himself. Beckmesser tries to steal a copy of 
this song made in Sachs' handwriting, thinking Sachs com- 
posed it. After a dispute, Sachs gives it to him and he 
rushes oft gleefully. The scene changes to the meadows 
around Nuremberg, where all the people are assembled for 
the festival. Beckmesser attempts to sing Walter's words 
to his own music and fails ludicrously. Whereupon Sachs 
presents Walter as the one who can sing them. Walter 
sings and is proclaimed victor, crowned a Mastersinger, and 
betrothed to Eva. 



DER RINO DES NIEBELUNOEN.* 
nL Da43 Bheingold. 



Gods. 



WOTAK, 
DONNBB, 

Fboh, 
Loas, 

^^'^' } Niebelimgen. 

Fasolt, 1 ^. ^ 
Pafkkb, r"^^ 

WOOUNDB, ^ 

Wbllgundb, > Rhine-maideDS. 

FL06SHILDB, J 

Feicka— Wife of Woton. 
Fbeia— GoddeBB of Tonth. 
Ebda— Earth-Mother. 

SCENE I. 

Bed of ihe Rhine — A huge rock rises in the centre, at the foot of 
which crouches Alheric^ ihe dwarf Three Rhine-maidens swim 
gaily about, guarding the Rhinegold. 

Wotan, the father of the Gods, has set three Rhine- 
maidens to goard a wondrous heap of gold at the top of a 
rock in the Rhine. The gold is magic, a ring made from it 
gives to its possessor unlimited power, but whoever takes 
the treasure must foreswear love. Alberic loves the 
Bhine-maidens, but is rejected with ridicule by each in turn 
and in his anger foreswears love and steals the gold. 
Amidst the wailing of the Rhine-maidens over their lost 
treasure, the scene changes. 

« The composition of the four " Blng " Dramas extends oyer a period of about 
twenty yean. The words were printed entire in 18&3 ; music sketches of ' ' Siegfried ' * 
(the first one written) were b^^n In 1854, and the whole series finished in 1874. 
«< Tristan and Isolde" and "Die Meisterslnger " were written during this period. 
*' Daa Bheingold " is the prelude to the other Dramas of the series which, by them- 
■elyes, constitute what is called the Tetralogy. 

(18) 
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SCENE n. 

An Open Space en a Meuntain-Side. 

On the moontaiii-alope Wotan and Fricka alomber. On 
the distant heights, half concealed by dim doads, gleams 
Valhalla, the home of the Gods, built by the giants Fasolt 
and Fafner at Wotan' s command, in return for which they 
are to haveFreia, goddess of love and youth. Fricka 
reproaches Wotan for having made this compact, and he 
tells her he never intended to fulfill it; the Giants come to 
demand their payment. Wotan seeks advice from the cun- 
ning Loge, who tells the story of the Bhinegold's theft, and 
the Giants agree to take the treasure in place of Freia, 
meanwhile bearing her away as hostage. 

SCENE ni. 

A StLbterrcmean Cavern, 

Wotan and Loge descend to the cavernous depths of 
Niebelheim. There, by a trick, they wrest the tamhelm 
(an invisible helmet made from the gold) from Alberic, 
whose crew, headed by Mime, the crafty smith, are amass- 
ing and forging the gold. Again the scene changes and 
the rocky mountain slopes appear. Alberic, now under 
Wotan' s power, commands the treasure to be brought and 
heaped up, cursing the ring as he is finally compelled to add 
that to the heap. 

SCENE IV. 

The McuntavnrSide. 

The Giants appear with Freia and demand the entire 
treasure, even the ring. Wotan hesitates, and Erda, Earth- 
mother, rises and warns him to give it up. He obeys. 
The Giants quarrel over the treasure and Fafner kills Fasolt, 
first victim of the curse. The Gods, with Freia among 
them, cross the rainbow bridge to their new dwelling. 



IV. Die WaJkiire. 

WOTAH. 

Fbioka. 

BbuvhiIiDB — And eight other Walkuie, daaghtera of Wotan. 

HuNDiNG — Of the Race of Neidings. 

SiTOMKDA, wife of Handing. / ^o^®^**^- 

ACT I. 

Interior of Hunding^$ Fared Himae. 

Wotan, in his efforts to recover the ring without break- 
ing his compact with the Giants, has bred a race of Yolsongs, 
half gods, half men, through whom he hopes to regain it. 
Two of this race, twins, Siegmund and Bieglinda, have been 
separated in childhood. Bieglinda is borne away by force 
to become the wife of Hunding, head of a tribe at war with 
the Yolsungs. When the drama opens, Siegmund, pur- 
sued by his enemies, takes refuge in Hunding's hut. He 
and Bieglinda are drawn to each other by a mysterious 
sympathy. Hunding, having learned from Siegmund that 
he is a Volsung, tells him that he may sleep under his roof 
that night, but in the morning he will fight him. Bieglinda 
drugs Hunding's wine and steals back to Siegmund to pro- 
vide him with a weapon for the combat. She tells him how, 
at her wedding feast, a Wanderer appeared and buried a 
sword up to its hilt in the great ash tree in the centre of the 
dwelling, which all the warriors present tried in vain to draw. 
The Wanderer declared a hero would come who would be 
strong enough to take the weapon. Siegmund remembers 
that his father had promised him a sword, in direst need. 
With glowing love in his breast he mounts the table and with 
one supreme effort draws the sword from the tree. He clasps 
Bieglinda in his arms and they flee into the forest. 
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ACT n. 

A Macky Olen. 

Fricka, goddess of the marriage vow, angered by the 
wrong done to Handing by Siegmnnd's and Seiglinda's 
flight, comes to demand Siegmnnd's death in his forthcoming 
fight with Handing. Very reluctantly a promise is exacted 
from Wotan, for he is loath to give np hope of recovering 
the ring throagh Siegmnnd. Branhildei the Valkyr, 
grieved at her father's distress and touched by Siegmnnd's 
love for Sieglinda, disobeys the commands laid upon her by 
Wotan, and protects Siegmand in the dad. Wotan, with 
his spear, breaks Siegmnnd's sword and he falls pierced by 
Handing's weapon. Handing is destroyed by Wotan. 
Brnnhilde aids Sieglinda to escape. 

ACT ni. 

A High Mountain Pass. 

The nine Valkyries are assembling after their long ride 
in search of slain heroes to bring to Valhalla. Brnnhilde 
arrives last with Sieglinda, in terror of Wotan's wrath. 
Her sisters refuse to help her. She then gives Sieglinda 
the two broken pieces of Siegmnnd's sword, ''Needful," 
and tells her that her son, Siegfried, will know how to mend 
and use it. Sieglinda is borne away into the forest. 
Wotan enters, sends away the Valkyries and condemns 
Brnnhilde to become thenceforth a mortal woman, but 
yields to her entreaties that she may at least be won only 
by a hero. To fulfill her prayer he throws her into an 
enchanted sleep and encircles the high rock, where she lies 
with a girdle of flames, through which only a strong, fear- 
less hero could pierce. There Brnnhilde lies in an en- 
chanted deep. 



V. Siegfried. 

SiBOFBiKD — Son of Siegmtuid and Si^linda. 

The WANDEBEBr-Wotan in diflgnise. 

Mime. 

Albebio. 

Fafneb. 

Ebda. 

Bbunhilde. 

Voice of ▲ Fobebt Bibd. 

ACT L 

AKme^s Cwve and Forge in the Fared. 

The giant, Fafner^has transformed himself, by the power 
of the magic helmet, the tarnhelm, into a huge dragon, and 
in a forest cave guards the treasure. 

Si^fried, a heroic youth, son of Siegmund and Si^linda, 
has been nurtured since Sieglinda's death by Mime, a 
Niebelungen dwarf, who hopes by Siegfried's prowess to 
wrest the treasure from the dragon. The scene opens in 
the cave where Mime vainly strives to forge a sword strong 
enough for Siegfried who breaks them all like playthings. 
Wotan, in guise of the Wanderer, enters and tells Mime 
that only he who knows not what fear is shall forge the 
pieces of Siegmund' s sword and kill the dragon. Upon 
Siegfried's return Mime tries to tell him what fear is, but 
the youth cannot understand. In answer to threatening 
questions Mime reluctantly tells Siegfried of his mother and 
produces the broken fragments of the sword. Siegfried 
plunges them into the furnace and triumphantly welds 
them into a new sword. 

ACT n. 

The DepOiB of the Forest near Fafner^s Cave. 

Alberic hides near the Giant's cave hoping for Siegfried's 
death and his own recovery of the hoard. Siegfried is 

(16) 
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conducted by Mime to the dragon's cave. Mime's inten- 
tion is to poison Siegfried, after the fight with the dragon, 
and to possess himself of the hoard. Siegfried fearlessly 
enters the cave and kills the dragon. He accidentally 
tastes the dragon's blood and is thereby enabled to under- 
stand the language of the birds in the forest, also to interpret 
Mime's lying speech, and when Mime offers him the cup of 
poison he kills him with one blow of the sword. A forest 
bird then tells him of a wondrous maiden, asleep on a high 
flame-endrcled rock. Siegfried joyfully follows the bird's 
voice and rushes off to find her. 

ACT in. 

The Foot of BrunhUde^s Rock, 

Erda appears from the bowels of the earth to warn Wotan 
that a young hero is coming to win Brunhilde; she fore- 
tells the end of the Gods. Siegfried approaches the Rock 
where the Valkyrie sleeps and'finds his way barred by Wotan 
who reveals himself to the young hero as the one on whose 
mighty spear Siegmund's sword had been shattered when he 
fought Hunding, upon which Siegfried fearlessly raises 
the sword, and, with a mighty blow, shatters in pieces 
Wotan' s sacred spear. 

Mounting the heights, Siegfried approaches the fire- 
encircled rock, sees Grane, the Valkyrie's horse, standing 
there, and then his eyes rest on Brunhilde, whom bethinks 
to be a sleeping warrior. Piercing the flames he approaches 
her, removes her shield and beholds, for the first time, a 
woman I He wakens her with a kiss, wins her by his fear- 
lessness and intrepid ardour, weds her with the ring, and 
the drama ends with their ecstatic love scene. 



VL Die Gotterdammerung. 

OuinrHBB— Chief of the GibichnngB. 
GuDBUK^His Bister. 
Thbeb Nobns. 

SnSGFBIBD. 

Bbukhildb. 

Haobv— Alberic's son. 

Thb Bhikx-haidekb. 

Ebda. 

Waltbautk— One of the Yalkyriefl. 



PEOLOGUE. 

The Valkyries' Roek. 

The three Noms, spinning the thread of fate under the 
great tree by the rock, tell over the mystical story of the 
world, until suddenly the thread breaks and they disappear. 

Siegfried, having lived happily with Brunhilde on the 
fire-girt rock, now parts with her in search of adventures. 
With renewed pledgee of love he starts on his journey down 
the Bhine, while the scene changes to the Hall of the 
Gibichungs. 

ACT I. 

Qvnther's Ancestral HM tm the Shine. The Valkyriet^ Roek. 

Ounther, head of the tribe, welcomes Siegfried who 
pledges himself in a draught of wine. Hagen, son to Albe- 
ric, and retainer of Ounther, schemes to possess the ring 
himself and asks Siegfried about the treasure. He answers 
that he has only taken of it two things, the tamhelm at 
his girdle and the ring which is worn by a woman sweet. 

Hagen mixes a potion with his drink which causes him 
to forget the past and he falls in love with Gunther's sister, 
Gutrun, and, in order to win her, consents to return to 

(18) 
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Bronhildey disguised by the tarnhelni) and bring her back 
to be Gunther's bride. 

To Bmnhilde, awaiting Siegfried's retam, Waltraute 
oomes with the story of Wotan's sorrow and the shadow 
that has fallen on the Gk)ds. Solemnly waiting the end, 
Wotan sits in Valhalla in gloomy majesty. Shall the ring 
be but returned to the Ehine-maidens all will be well ; 
Waltraute entreats Brunhilde to assent to this, but Brun- 
hilde only kisses the ring, which is the symbol of Si^fried's 
love, and refuses. The Gods may fall, she cares not ; Sieg- 
fried's image alone fills her heart. 

After Waltraute' s departure Brunhilde awaits Siegfried's 
return, but he comes under guise of Gunther to bear her 
away to be Gunther's bride. 

In vain her resistance ; he seizes the magic ring, and 
brutally forces her to go with him, and she is borne in 
triumph to Gunther's castle. 

ACT II. 

Before Gfunther's HdU. 

The double nuptials of Siegfried and Gutrun and Gunther 
and Brunhilde are being made ready, when Brunhilde, 
seeing Si^fried by the side of his new bride with the 
ravished ring on his finger, denounces him before them all 
as a traitor. In bitter anger she plots with Hagen against 
his life, telling Hagen he is only vulnerable in the back. 
Siegfried denies aU knowledge of the charges brought 
against him. 

ACT IIL 

Wooded country near ike Bhine. Quniher^s HaU. 

Siegfried, Gunther and Hagen go hunting in the forest. 
Siegfried, separated from the others, wanders to the Bhine, 
and the Bhine-maidens, swimming about, call to him 
entreating him to give them the ring. Half ready to grant 
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them their wish, Siegfried refuses when they tell him the 
ring brings mortal danger to its possessor. He fears not. 
The hunt approaches and when all are gathered Kagen asks 
Siegfried for an account of his life which Siegfried begins to 
tell. In the course of the story Hagen mingles a potion in 
a draught of wine which Siegfried drinks and by which his 
memory is restored, and he then relates his love for Brun- 
hilde. At this moment two ravens fly up and circle round 
his head. Hagen asks him if he can tell the meaning of 
the ravens and as Siegfried looks up at them he plunges his 
spear into the young hero's back. Vainly trying to resist 
he falls upon his shield and dies while Hagen disappears in 
the forest. 

Siegfried's body is borne in a solemn train up the height 
towards the hall of the Gibichungs and there Brunhilde 
commands it to be placed upon a funeral pyre to be burned. 
Hagen attempts to steal the ring from his finger, but the 
dead hand is lifted wamingly, and he turns away terrified. 

The ravens have revealed his crime to Brunhilde, and 
she now understands Siegfried's actions. Lighting the 
pyre she mounts her horse and rides into it to die with the 
hero she loves. The Ehine overflows its banks and creeps 
up to the burning pyre bearing the Rhine-maidens on its 
bosom ; they seize the coveted ring, and Hagen, pursuing 
them, is drawn down into the flood to die. A dull glow 
illumines the heavens and Valhalla is revealed burning. 
A new order displaces the old ; human love has been glori- 
fied and the reign of the Gods is ended. 



The Maaon «fc Hamlin Company of New York, will, if desired, furnish a Grand 
Piano for Mr. Burette's lectures. 
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GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Baleigh, The English Novel from the Earliest Times to ** Waverley." 

Dunlapf A History of Fiotion. 

Tuckerman, A History of English Prose Fiction. 

Tainej History of English Literature. 

Maasanf British Novelists and their Styles. 

SainUburyy Essays on French Novelists. 

SimondSf Introduction to the Study of Englifdi Fiction. 

BeaarU, The Art of Fiction. 

Lanier, The English Novel. 

Jeaffresim, Novels and Novelists. 

HcudiUj English NovelistB. 

James, French Poets and Novelists. 

LaHie Stephens, Hours in a Library. 

Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

WaUer Bagehot, Literary Studies. 
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A class will he held, where desired, either before or after the lecture. 
All are invited to attend it, and to tidce part in the discussion. 

Every student is earnestly advised to write a weekly paper upon one 
of the subjects proposed for essays, in connection with each author 
studied. These papers may be of any length, but they should represent 
work and thought, and be written in the best style of which the student 
is capable. The papers should reach the lecturer at ^' The Rectory, Ard- 
more, Pa.," at least two days before the next lecture; they will be read, 
criticised, and returned. 

Those students whose attendance and weekly papers satisfy the lecturer 
of the earnestness of their work will be admitted to examination at the 
dose of the course. Each person who successfully passes the examina- 
tion will receive a certificate from the society. 
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Henry Fielding 
and Early English Realism. 

Outline of the Lectube. 

The Novel as distinguished from the Somance. Rise of 
the Novel in the early Eighteenth Century. Daniel DeFoe : 
his realism and mendacity; journalistic experiences; devel- 
opment, in his hands, of the fictitious narrative. The auto- 
biographical method. The Hoax and the Novel. 

The realism of Samuel Bichardson. His deeper discern- 
ment of human character and its complexity; curious source 
of this discernment. The correspondence method. Eich- 
ardson's limitations; his tedious, stilted, sentimental style. 
By now the study of character has united itseU to narrative 
of adventure, and realism has tempered romance. 

Bichardson' 8 over-sentimentality provokes Fielding to 
attempt the novel. Fielding's birth, life, and character. 
The times, coarse and boisterous. Vindication of Fielding's 
m(»iiiLty. The obvious injustice of measuring it by the 
standard of our own times. His purpose as declared by 
himself. The probable actual effect of his books upon 
contemporary readers. Coleridge upon Tom Jones. 

Fielding's scenes and characters. Are these typical of the 
time? His theory of reality in fiction. The hero impos- 
sible in Fielding's novels. Thackeray on Fielding. His plots. 
His humour. Are these good stories f Are the characters 
drawn with power ? Which do we know best ? — ^the author 
or his people? — ^Henry Fielding, or Tom Jones, Parson 
Adams and Squire Weston ? 

(3) 



DATES. 
1661-1731, DeFoe. 
168&-1761, Richardson. 
1707-1754, Fielding. 

1719, Bdbingon Orusoe. 

1720, The South Sea Bubble. 
1725, Jonathan Wild hanged. 
1727, The Methodist Reviyal began. 
1740, Richardson's Pameto. 

1742, Walpole's letters to Mann. 

1742, Joseph Andrews. 

1743, Jtmaiham WUd. 

1748, Smollett's Roderick Random. 

1749, Tom Jones. 

1750, Appearance of the First British Journals. 

1751, Smollett's Peregrine Fickle. 
1759, Ste ne's Tristram Shandy. 
1759, Johnson's, BasseUis. 

1766, Goldsmith's, Vicar of Wakefield. 



QUOTATIONS. 

'^ To recommend Goodness and Innocence hath been my sincere endeavour.*^ 
Fielding, in the Dedication of Tom Jones. 

Oibbon : ^^ Our immortal Fielding was a younger brandi of the Earls of 
Denbigh, who drew their origin from the Ck>unt8 of Hapsbuigh. The 
successors of Charles V. may disdain their brethren in England, but the 
romance of Tom Jones j that exquisite picture of humour and romance will 
outlive the palace of the Escarial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria." 

Thackeray: ''He has an admirable natural love of truth, the keenest 
instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the happiest satirical gift of laughing 
it to scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise and detective; it flashes upon a 
rogue, and lightens up a rascal like a policeman's lantern. He is one of 
the manliest and kindliest of human beings; in the midst of all his 
imperfections, be respects female innooence and infantile tenderness, as 
you would suppose such a great-hearted, courageous soul would respect 
and care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, truth-telling as 
he is, were be not infinitely merciful, pitiful and tender. He may have 
low tastes, but not a mean mind; he admires with all his heart good and 
virtuous men, stoops to no flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal 
acts, does his public duty uprightly, is fondly loved by his fiunily, and 
dies at his work." 



Scott (from the Introduotion to Nigd ): *' Oftptain Clatterbnok, — ' And 
the story is, I hope, natnral and probable; commencing strikingly, pro- 
ceeding naturally, ending happily — like the oonrse of a famed river, whidi 
gashes from the month of some obsoxire and romantic grotto — ^then gliding 
on, never pausing, never precipitating its course; visiting, as it were by 
natural instinot whatever worthy objects of interest are presented by the 
country through which it passes — widening and deepening in interest as 
it flows on; and at length arriving at the final catastrophe as at some 
mighty haven, where ships of all kinds strike sail and yard ? ' 

The author of Waverley, — * Hey! hey! what the deuce is this? Why, 
'tis Erclee' vein, and it would require some one much more like Hercules 
than I to produce a story which should gush and glide, and never pause, 
and visit, and widen, and deepen, and all the rest on 't. I should be 
chin deep in the grave, man, before I had done with my task. . . 
There never was a novel written on this plan while the world stood.' 

Captain, — ' Pardon me — Jbm Jones / " * 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Amtin Dobaon^ Life of Fielding (English Men of Letters series). 
Thackeray, English Humorists, pp. 291-325. 
Taincy English Literature, pp. 289-300. 
Forsyth, Novels and Novelists. 

Blackwood's Magazine, vol. 87, (1860); Frazer's Magazine, vol. 57, 
(1858) and vol. 61, (1860); North British Review, vol. 24, (1855); 
Quarterly Review, vol. 98, (1856). 

NOVELS RECOMMENDED. 
Tom Jones, and Jonathan Wild the Oreat, 

ESSAY SUBJECTS. 

1. How far, and in what respect, is Fielding the Father of the English 
Novel? 

2. The Character of Squire Weston. 

3. The Novels of Fielding as documents on sodal conditions in the 
Eighteenth Century. 
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n. 

Sir Walter Scott 
and the Historical Romance. 

Outline of the Lbotube. 

The realistic narratives of DeFoe, Fielding and their 
school, are followed by the novel of sentiment. (MacKen- 
sde's Man of Feeling.) This by the ultra-romantic tales of 
Horace Walpole, Mrs. Badcliffe and ''Monk" Lewis. 
These again by a series of novels of society. (Miss Barney, 
Miss Edge worth and Miss Austen.) Scott's comparison of 
himself with Jane Austen. 

Biographical sketch of Scott. His conservatism. His 
life's ambition. His devotion to feudalism. Tendencies of 
character fitting him for romantic fiction. His heroism in 
misfortune. 

Late appearance of Scott's work. Apparent extempore 
character of his writing deceptive. Great volume and wide 
range the result of early work. Features common, amid 
variety of scenes, to all his work : His people are individ- 
uals affected by public events. "No deep character studies. 
Interest depends upon incidents and situations. The com- 
monplace character of his heroes. (Scott's own dissatis- 
faction with them.) Weakness of his women, and the real 
cause of this weakness. His method of plot, as explained 
by himself. Uneven value of his plots. His love of colour, 
and Buskin's appreciation of this. 

Lack of purpose in Scott's novels. Carlyle's criticism. 
The Waverley novels know no gospel to deliver, no causes 
to champion, no wrongs to right. The writer without 
strong belief or even disbelief. The creeds of his people 
are mere data. No adequate recognition of religion, no 
suspicion of truly spiritual motives apparent. Morality 
conventional. Great questions never raised. Scott was 
not a prophet ; he may have been, in measure, a seer. 



Soott'B unreality; — ^his '^properMeB" and ^'baainees," 
false picturesqneness, and carpenter's Gh>thic. The his- 
toricity of the novels not great. The two attitudes of the 
novelist towards history, and Scott's choice a deliberate 
one. His success in revivifying the past. This may not 
be the past as it actually was, but at least it was the past 
as we cdiould like it to have been. Ivanhoe, Waverley and 
Quentin Durward as good atories. The magical splendour 
and animation of these scenes. Scott a vast contributor to 
human delight. 

DATES. 

1771-1832, The life of Soott. 

1803, Miss Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

1810, Miss Porter's Sootdsh Chiefs. 

1813, Jane Austen's, Pride and Prefudice, 

1814, Waverly. 
1819, Ivanhoe, 

1819, First steamship croflBed the Atlantic. 

1831, Castle Dangerous, the last of the Waverley Novels. 

1833, The Oxford movement h^gan. 

QUOTATIONS. 

'^ Qrant thai I should write with spirit and sense a few scenes, . . . 
which had suffleiewt interest in them to amuse in one comer the pain of body ; 
in another to relieve anxiety of mind; in a third place, to ununrinlUe a brow 
bent with the furrows of daily toil; in another, toJUlthe place of bad thoughts, 
or to suggest better ; . . ., to furnish harmless amusement, — might not I 
plead for my errors and negligencies the excuse of the slave who, abotU to be 
punished for homing spread the false report of a victory, saved himself by 
exdaiming, ^Am I to blame, Athenians, who have given you one happy day P " 
— Soott, in the Introduction to the Fortones of Nigel. 

His Unde to Scott : *^ Qod bless thee, Walter, thou hast risen to be 
great, bat thou wast always good." 

Walter Bagehot : *' More than any other novelist he has g^ven us fresh 
pictnres of piactioal hnman society, with its cares and troubles, its 
excitements and its pleasures ; he has delineated more distinctly than 
anyone eke the fhimework in which this society inheres, and by the 
boundaries of which it is shaped ; he has made more clear the way 
in which strange an4 eooentric characters grow out of that ordiiuuy and 
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ofliial system of life ; he has extended hiB view oyer seyeral periods 
of society, and given an animated description of the external appearance 
of eadi| and a firm representation of its social institutions ; he has 
shown very graphioally what we may call the worldly laws of moral 
government; and over aU these he has spread the glow of sentiment 
natural to a manly mind, and an atmosphere of generosity congenial to a 
cheerful one. It is from the collective efiect of these causes, and from 
the union of sense and sentiment which is the principle of them all, that 
Scott derives the peculiar healthiness which distinguishes him." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

B, H. HutUm, Life of Scott (English Men of Letters). 

Mason, Personal Traits of British Authors, vol. 1, pp. 1-78. 

Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

BisseU, Historical Truth, pp. 172-303. 

Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays, vol. vi, pp. 21-80. 

Stephens, Hours in a Library, vol. i, 137-169. 

Bagehoty Literary Studies, vol. ii, 146-183. 

NOVELS RECOMMENDED. 
Ivanhoe, and KenUworth, 

ESSAY SUBJECTS. 

1. Scott's MediiBvalism : In what degree is It correct ? 

2. Scott's Heroes and Heroines. 

3. The charm of the Waverley Novels : Where does it lie? 

4. A Study of the Character of Rebecca. 



m. 

Oharles Dickens 
and Caricature as Fiction. 

Outline of the Lbotubb. 

Scott was precocious, — made so maybe by his lameness, 
— but this fact has no connection with the character of 
his novels. Dickens' early sufferings and his precocity 
contain the whole secret of his power. Scott was forty- 



three when he published Wdverley ; Dickens twenty-four 
when Pickwick papers appeared. These made his instant 
and permanent success. The entire quality of Dickens' 
mind is present in full strength in his earliest effort. 

Sketch of Dickens' boyhood ; poverty, humiliation, hard 
work and acute sufferings. Such childhood experiences 
develop the man's faculties prematurely and abnormally. 
Evidences of Dickens' remarkable powers of observation in 
childhood. 

This the key to his early success and to his permanent 
character as a writer. In his childhood a man in many 
things, in his manhood Dickens was a child in many. The 
impressionB and mental habits of his strenuous child years 
he never outgrew. 

His observation microscopic, like a child's. He does not 
look at the whole of anything, but at one part of it ; and 
this he sees magnified. His people all have some one 
characteristic strangely developed ; — ^they are some one 
characteristic. They go about labeled. Dickens has no 
characters ; he has merely personified characteristics. And 
he has the child's personifying faculty in great strength. 
Dickens' humour is essentially that of a child ; it depends 
on exaggeration. His comic people are somewhat like the 
faces on a school-boy's slate ; — ^nose or mouth or forehead is 
magnified till little common to all faces is left. This is 
Dickens' method : — that of caricature. 

Heep, Toots, Squeers, Pickwick and Pecksniff are eter- 
nally and absurdly impossible as human beings ; human 
nature is always complex, nowhere so simple. Yet Dickens 
makes us believe in them. They are not presented as comedy 
figures ; we accept them as living realities, yet we know they 
are but vivified qualities. Pecksniff in other hands amusing 
because preposterous, is here delightful because congruous 
and convincing. Micawber imagined in Lamb's hands. 
Here known to be but a galvanized characteristic, yet seems 
perfectly real. 
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This Dickens' greateet mga of power. Shakespeare crea- 
tive genius less apparent in Hamlet or Othello than in 
CSaliban and Puck. A consistent and reasonable character 
easily credible; the more extravagant a character, the ' 

greater the genius and power required to make it real. ' 

Here are the feats which Dickens accomplishes. 

DATES. 

1813-1870, The Life of Didkens. 

1814, Streets of London fiist lighted with gas. 

1834, National Edacation instituted. ^ 

1840, Transportation for crime abandoned. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Lang : *' Of all great writers since Scott, Diokens is probably the num 
to whom the world owes most gratitude. No other has caused so many 
sad hearts to be lifted up in laughter ; no other has added so mndh mirth 
to the toilsome and perplexed life of man.'' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. ^ 

John Fonter, Life of Charles Dickens. 
Marzials, Life (Great Writers series). 
Wordy Life (English Men of Letters). 
Mason, Personal Traits of British Authors, pp. 171-232. 
Bagehoiy Literary Studies, vol. ii, pp. 185-220. 

HmtUm, Criticism on Contemporaneous Thought and Thinkers, vol. 1, 
pp. 87-102. 
Lang, Essays in Little, pp. 118-132. 
Fitzgerald, Recollections of a Literary Man. 
Fiad9, Yesterdays with Authors. 
Ibi'ne, English Literature, pp. 115-164. 

NOVELS RECOMMENDED. 
David Chpperfldd, and TaU of Two Cities, 

ESSAY SUBJECTS. 

1. Caricature as Humour. 

2. A Study of the Character of Mrs. Steerforth. 

3. A Study of Dickens* Boys. 

4. Is the Novel with a Purpose a legitimate form of Art? 
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IV. 

Victor Hugo 
and the French NoveL 

OUTLINB OF THE LeCTUBE. 

The general features of the French novel. Featuree 
which make English anderstanding and sympathy difficult. 
Extravagance, prevalence of the terrible, furious variety 
of incident, lack of restraint and dignity. The French 
write of types, rather than of individuals. The best Eng- 
lish novels are better than the best French ones, but the 
French have more good novels than have we. More enter- 
tainment from the French. French writers penchant for 
the forbidden. 

Dumas, Sandeau, Flaubert, Marger. 

Hugo: Sketch of his life. The great dispute. Politics. 
His self-consciousness and disposition to pose. Unexampled 
enthusiasm of his disciples. 

His career as a novelist. Circumstances under which 
NStre Dame de Paris was written. Study of this novel. 
Fatalism; <' gloom, gloom, a horror of evil deeds, of human 
ineptitude and wrong." The character of Claude Trollo. 
Comparison of Nitre Dame with Quentin Dunvard. Hugo's 
historical carelessness and general inaccuracy. Lea MUer- 
ables. Hugo's ^' colour ; " his action ; his children ; his 
battle-pieces. Goethe' s j udgment. 

DATES. 
1802-1885, Victor Hugo. 

1803-1870, Alexandre Dumas. 

1831, NdtreDame, 

1840, Birth of ZoU. 

1844, Monte Oristo, 

1862, Les Miserdblea. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Marziais: *^A9 a novelist, he holds rank with the highest. There are 
two of his hooks, at least, whioh the world will not easily let die. 
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Neither, whatsoever M. Zola may say, has at all waxed old. There is in 
each a salt of genius which will forever preserve it from decay. Vivid 
powers of desc^ription, admirable skill as a narrator, the faculty of creat- 
ing real characters and interesting us in their fortanes, the power of 
marshalling their actions to definite ends, pathos, passion, a noble intol- 
erance of wrong, and a style of marvellous richness and brilliancy — all 
the^ he displayed in Ndire Dame and Les Miserdbles,^^ 

Frederick W. H. Myers: "We will not part from him except with a 
comparison which has in it leas of arrogance and more of hope. For 
when we ponder on that keen but troubled vision, that soaring but self- 
captive spirit, we recur to Plato's charioteer, who has indeed in times 
foregone driven upwards t^ feast and festival with the blessed gods, — who 
has looked, indeed, for a moment on very Justice, very Beanty, very 
Truth, but in the midst of the thunder of rebellious horses and a storm 
and confusion of the soul, — ^till he crashes downwards to the earth, and 
feeds upon the semblance of things and half forgets and half remembers 
what tliat true world has shown. For him, in Plato's myth, there yet 
is a glorious hope; there remains for him some needful draught of self- 
forgctfulness, some purifying passage beneath the earth; and then again 
he may look with the gods on Truth, and stand with firmer feet upon 
the heavenly way. ' ' 

Ooethe: "Victor Hugo has a fine talent, but he is imbued with the 
disastrous romantic tendencies of his time, — and places beside what is 
beautiful that which is most intolerable and hideous. I have been read- 
ing Ndtre Dame de Paris the last few days, and it required no small 
dose of patience to endure the torments which the perusal cost me. — 
What shall we think of a time that not only produoes such books, but 
enjoys them?" 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Marzials, Life of Victor Hugo. (Great Writer series. ) 
F, W, H. Myersy Essays Modem, pp. 105-162. 
Steoensanj Men and Books, pp. 27-69. 
Smnbumef Studies in Prose and Poetry. 
SaifUsbury, Essays on French Novelists. 

NOVELS RECOMMENDED. 
N(Hre Dame de Paris and Les Miserahles. 

ESSAY SUBJECTS. 

1. The French Novel and the English. 

2. A Study of the character Jean Valjean. 

3. The Art of Hugo. 
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V. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
Spnd the Modem Romantic Movement. 

Outline of thb Leotube. 

Becent vogue of the Pathological Novel. Significance 
of the wide appreciation given to Stevenson. Bomantic 
writers of the day. 

Stevenson : Sketch of his life. His wanderings. Origi- 
nality and independence of his mind. Power of winning 
affection. 

His novels : Each one an effort apart. Variety of his 
themesy and conscientiousness of his work. Stevenson a 
supreme stylist. Relation of his style to his matter never- 
theless a proper one. Stories not vehicles for a moral pur- 
pose. His apparent failure to appreciate the tragedy of 
life. Pathos of this apparent failure in the light of his life. 
Is he ''a happy and heartless pagan, with exquisite senses^ 
but without any adequate conception of human suffering ? " 
Under the roquelaire. 

His love for boys, and their love for him. His youth dif- 
ferent to that of Dickens ; one is of the heart, the other of 
the mind. Stevenson, an artist accomplished even to 
sophistication, loved the point of view of the unsophisti- 
cated. 

Curious absence of women from his books. To him they 
are like girls in a boy's game, — ^not wanted. The boys of 
HowelLsand Kingsley. Perennial freshness of Stevenson's 
work. Brave deeds and brave words. ''The finest action 
is the better for a piece of purple." 

DATES. 

1860-1894, The Life of Stevenson. 

QUOTATIONS. 
'* We hegeeeh Thee, Lord, to behold ue with favour, folk of many faniiUes 
and nations, gathered together tn the peace of (his roof; weak men and women 
ndwisUng under the covert of Thp patience. Be patient still ; suffer usffeta 
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fohUe Umger~~wth our broken promiaes of good, toUh our idle endeavors against 
eoU — wffer ua a whUe longer to endure, and {if it may he) hdp ueto do better. 
Bleee to ua our extraordinary mercies; if the day come when these must be 
taken, have us play the man under affliction. Be wUh our friends, be with 
oursdves. Oo with each of us to rest; if any awake, temper to them the dark 
hours of watching; and when the day returns to us — our sun and comforter — 
call us with morning faces, eager to labour, eager to be happy, if happiness 
shall be our portion, and if the day be marked to sorrow, strong to endure it. " 
— ^Prayer written by Stevenson the night before he died. 

Henry James: ''This bravery of gesture is a noticeable jwrt of his 
nature, and it is rather odd that at the same time a striking feature of 
that nature should be an absence of care for things feminine. His books 
are for the most part books without women, and it is not women who 
fall most in love with them. Bat Mr. Stevenson does not need, as we may 
say, a petticoat to inflame him; a happy collocation of words will serve 
the purpose, or a singular image, or the bright eye of a passing conceit, 
and he will carry off a pretty paradox without so much as a scuffle. The 
tone of lettMS is in him — ^the tone of letters as distinct from that of phil- 
osophy. Many readers, no doubt, consider that he carries it too f^r; 
they manifest an impatience for some glimpse of his moral message. 
They may be heard to ask what it is he proposes to demonstrate with 
such a variety of paces and graces. The main thing that he demonstrates, 
to our own peroeptioti, is that it is a delight to read him." 

Oosse : ''He becomes the most exquisite English writer of his gen- 
eration; yet those who lived close to him are apt to think less of this 
than of the fact that he was the most unselflah and the most lovable of 
human beings. — It is impoasible to deal, however lightly, with the per- 
sonal qualities of Robert Louis Stevenson without dwelling on the 
extreme beauty of his character. In looking back over the twenty yean 
in which I knew him, I feel that, since he was eminently humaa, I 
ought to recall his faults, but I protest that I can remember none." 

bibliography;. 

Edmund Oosse, Critical Kit-kats, pp. 273-303. 
Henry James, Partial Portraits, pp. 137-174. 
Andrew Lang, Essays in Little, pp. 24-36. 

NOVELS RECOMMENDED. 
TSreaaure Idand, and The Master of BaJlantrae. 

ESSAY SUBJECTS. 

1. The Novel of Adventure. 

S. Tlie BeaJJgm of Stevenson and of DeFoe. 

8. Atefvenfon^s Stgrle. 
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VI. 

Hemyk Sienkiewicz 
and the Heroic Novel. 

OUTLIKB OF THE LbCTUBB. 

[The other authore studied in this coarse of lectures are 
novelifits of established position, concerning whom a tolw- 
ably dear consensus of trained opinion exists. Regarding 
the author of the Polish trilogy, '' With Fire and Sword," 
<<The Deluge," and <'Pan Michael," little in the way of 
biography is as yet known in this country, neither does 
there as yet exist any body of criticism upon his work. 
The lecturer therefore wUl study Sienkiewicz' s books with 
the audience, reading typical scenes, and tracing the deyelop- 
ment of typical characters : — ^If the preceding lectures have 
established any principles of literary excellence, or laid the 
foundations of just criticism, the audience should itself be 
able to assign his place to this author, or at least to judge 
whether the views of the lecturer (which regarding Sienkie- 
wicz are not moderate ones) are sustained by original, first 
hand, and unprejudiced study.] 

A QUOTATION. 

^* Sere ends thU series of hooks, written in fhe course of a number of years 
and with no UUU tail, for the strengthening of hearts.^* 

Sienkiewioz: epilogae to Pan Michael. 

NOVELS RECOKMENDED. 

The Polish Trilogy; if but one book can be read, let it be ''The 
Deluge; " if but part of this, let the part be the siege of Tasoa Gora, 
fiom p. 534, Tol. 1, to p. 102, vol. ii. 

ESSAT SUBJECTS. 

1. A Study of the Development of the Cluuncter, Pan Andrei 
8. Pan Zaglobaand Falstaff. 

3. The Siege of Zboi^f. 

4. Hw Place of Sienkiewicz as a Novelist 



PUBLIOATIONS. 

The American Society for the Extension of Uniyerslty Teaching has pahUahed 
oyer one hundred and fifty syllabi in connection with its work. The syllabus gives 
usually a brief outline of the thought of the lecture, lists of books and questions for 
students, and other aids to a further study of the subject The following syllabi 
haye been isued recently : 

H— 1 EneLAMD Uf THX XVIII CxMTUBY (1714-1789). By W. Hudson Shaw, 
M. A., Fellow of Balliol College. Oxford ; Staff Lecturer in Histoiy 
to the American and Oxford Societies. Price 26 cents 

H— 2 Rkpbbsentativb Nations Illubtbated by thkib Abchitbctubb 
AND DaooBATiyE Abtb. By William H. Goodyear, M. A., Profes- 
sorial Lecturer in Art, University of Chicago ; Lecturer for the 
New York Board of Education, Teachers' College, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, etc. Price 16 cents 

H— 8 English Romantic Poets or thb Eablt NnnrrasNTH Centdby. 
By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English 
Literature of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. Price 10 cents 

H— 4 The Gbbateb Ameeican Poets. By Clyde Furst, Lecturer in 
Literature for the American Society for the Extension of Unl- 
versicy Teaching. Price 15 cents 

H— 5 The Evidenceb and Factobs of Obganic EvoLirrioN. By Edwin 
O. Oonklin, Ph. D., Professor of Comparatiye Embryology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Price 10 cents 

H— 6 Rome in the Middle Ages. By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. Price . . 25 cents 

H— 7 8HAX8PEBE. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. Price 10 cents 

H--8 The Labob Movement. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D., Profionor 
of Political Economy, Northeast Manual Training School, Phila- 
delphia. Price 10 cents 

H— 9 Pemnbylvania HmoBY ; Building a Commonwealth. By Chees- 
man A. Herrlck, Professor of Industrial History and Political 
Economy, Central High School, Philadelphia. Price 20 cents 

H— 10 Books and Reading. 

HmoBY, H. Morse Stephens, M. A. 

BlOOBAPHIEB AND MEMOIBS, MlsS AgUCS R^ppliOL 

Sogiolooy, Economics and Politiob, Arthur T. Hadley, M. A. 
Fiction, Biauder Matthews, M. A-t LL« B. 
POETBY, Bliss Perry, M. A. 

EtaAYB AND CBincisM, Hamilton W. Mabie. Price 10 cents 

H— 11 The Labob Movement in Bbitain in the Nineteenth Centuby. 
By J. R. Macdonald, Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Fabian Society, the National Administrative Council of the Labor 

Party, etc, London, England. Price 10 cents 

J— 1 The CrriBB of Italy and Theib Gift to Civilization, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, M. A., Staff Lecturer for the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, has Just been Issued and is 

now on sale. Price 10 cents 

J— 2 Engubh Wbitebs of the Pbbsent Eba. By Frederick H. Sykes, 

M. A., Ph. D. Price 15 cents 

J~8 The Divine Comedy of Dante. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 

Price 10 cents 

J— 4 The Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A., Lecturer 
in History fbr the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 10 cents 

Fuller information and a complete list of syllabi can be obtained fkom the Secre- 
tary, John Nolen, Fifteenth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Class,— At the close of each lectare a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

Ths Wsskly Papsrs.— Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iiz South 
Fiiteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have Its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after aa 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

The Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereo£ 



L OHABLES DIOEENS. 

The Oondition of England in the Middle 

of the Oentuiy. 

" The oniTeraal difl^iaion of the common means of deoenoy and health 
18 as maoh the right of the poorest of the poor as it is indispensable to the 
aafefy of the rich and of the State." — Diokena. 

" Let the reader go into the children's side of any prison in England, 
or, I grieve to add, in many workhouses, and jndge whether those are 
monsters who disgrace oar streets, people our hoiks and penitentiaries, 
OTerorowd our penal institutions, or are creatures whom we have deliber- 
ately suffered to be bred for misery and ruin.'' — Dickens. 

The serious purpose in Dickens' work. His extensive 
and accurate knowledge of London life. Mr. Gradgrind 
the typical parliamentary economist — ^his opinions and 
methods and Dickens' criticism of them. Bitzer, "the 
economic man," in real life. Effect of his training upon 
his human relations. Were such doctrines as he expressed 
really taught? Dickens' sympathy with the poor and 
oppressed. His exaggerations. His analysis of the causes 
of poverty and misery. 

Education in England in the mid-century. Typical 
teachers. Sqneers, Dr. Blimber, Mr. Greakle, and ' the old 
schoolmaster. ' The schools of the day. The qualifications 
of the teachers. Aspects in which English schools, (a) 
primary and (6) secondary, still justify Dickens' description. 

Thb Manufagtubino Dibtbiots in England in the time 
of Dickens. Their hideous ugliness. Coketown the typi- 
cal factory town. Dickens' description of ^The Black 
Country/ the heart of the industrial region. 

The Wage-eabnebs. Their standard of life. Their or- 
ganizations. The demagogic leader of the early stages of 
combination. Stephen Blackpool the model workman* 

(3) 



Bounderby the typical employer. His representatioii of 
Trade Union aims. The protest against legislative inter- 
ference. 

The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and life Insur- 
ance Company — ^the type of a dishonest industrial corpora- 
tion. Its methods. The evils in embryo of some industrial 
organizations of 1900. How can these evils be checked ? 

Thb Poor Law in thb Mro-GENTUBY. Its harshness. 
The experience of Oliver Twist. New Poor Iaw of 1834. 
Condition of the poor in the previous decade. Beoent 
amelioration of the law especially in treatment of the 
young and the aged. 

Mr. Honeythunder the professional philanthropist. Sarah 
Gamp the untrained nurse. The debtors' prison and the 
County Gaol. 

Subjects for Class. 






1. Is Bitzer ' the economic man ' a real type? * 

2. A oompaxison of the English and American school systems 

3. Have the Unions affected the condition of the workmen ? 

4. Goald Oliver Twist and Bamble he dnplioated to-day? 
£. Mr. Boanderby*s opinions on l^slative interference. 



n. JOHN RUSKIN. 
Prophet and Economist. 

Theobstical Cbiticisms. 

*' There is no wealth but life; life including all the powers of loye, of 
joy, and of admiration. That oonntry is the richest which nominates the 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings. That man is richest 
who, having perfected the funotions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest influence, both personal and by means of his possessions 
over the lives of others." — Ruskin. 

'^ To be rich is to be slave-master over farthest earth and over all ways 
and thoughts of men." — Ruskin. 

fioskin's baby sermon theseed of his later teaching. His 
youth and his volomes on art. Transition from art to 
social reform, prompted by the contrast between the care 
of the Gothic spirit and the indifference of the modem spirit 
to the happy life of the workman. 

His studies of Political Economy. His equipment for 
teaching the subject by practical knowledge of various 
occupations and special skill as producer and consumer of 
finest kind of work. 

Buskin's definition of Political Economy. His criticism 
of the fathers of the science. His definition of wealth and 
the experiences which led him to it. 

The three conditions for determining the valxtb of goods. 

(a) What desirable purposes will they serve ? Wealth 

and illth. 

(b) What kind of persons will get them? Education 

of the consumer increases the wealth of the 
nation. 

(c) Their distribution. Loaves for the hungry more 

valuable than cakes for the full. 

(6) 
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The three conditioiis for determining the cx)8T of goods. 

(a) The intrinsic n»tare of the work by which they 

are produced. Is it degrading or ennobling, 
work or toil? 

(b) The nature, strength and skill of the workers. 

The intrinsic cost of child-labour. 

(c) The distribution of the labour. The economy of 

short hours and steady employment. 

Value of the sympathies and affections as industrial 
motives. Testimony of practical engineers recently. 

The Sources of Wealth. Money signifies command 
over labour. Ruskin's criticism of the work done by the 
wealthy. Comparison between public work of the rich in 
England and in America. The '^ right " to possession. 

Analysis of Iittebest as explained by Fawcett. 

1. Reward of abstinence. Whose? 

2. Compensation for risk. Why get compensation for 
the safe keeping of my money ? 

3. Wages for the labour of superintendence. "The 
Bank of England does not ask for my help in superintend- 
ence." 

How far is Ruskin's criticism sound? The Reward for 
waiting. What is the justification for interest? 

Reasons for the angry rejection of Ruskin's teaching at 
the time. 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. Wealth and "illth." 

2. The welfiure of the piodncer versus cheap goods for the consumer. 
8. " To be rich is to he sLaye-master over fiurthest earth." 

4. Is Interest ethically justifiable? 



m. JOHN BUSKIN. 
Practical Questions. 

** All fonns of government are good jnst so far as they attain this one 
vital necessity of policy — ^that the wise and kind, few or many, shall 
govern the unwise and nnkind; and they are evil so far as they miss of 
ibis or reverse it." — ^Bnskin. 

In a nation ** the eqnal claim to share in whatever is necessaiy to the 
common life (or commonwealth) is as indefeasible; the daim of the siok 
and helpless to be cared for by tiie strong with earnest self-sacrifice, is as 
pitifhl and as imperative; tiie necessity that the governing authority 
should be in the hands of the true and trained pilot is as dear and as 
constant (as on a boat filled with shijHwrecked sailors). — Ruskin. 

Democracy. — Criticism by a Tory of the school of Homer 
and Scott. The democracy of beetles in Switzerland. The 
nation compared to a ship- wrecked crew in a boat. Wherein 
Eoskin's criticism fails. His view of the necessity for 
honest men in the government. 

Inoome Tax. finskin's defence of it. British law and 
practice. 

Limitation op Incomes as proposed by Enskin — advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the measure. 

Fixed and Minimum Wage. Enskin' s own practice. 
His reasons for the proposal. Municipal custom in Britain. 
Eecent proi>osal for a national minimum. 

Provision fob the Sick and the Superannuated. How 
far the suggestions are being adopted by establishment of 
Employers' Liability and Old Age Pensions. 

Public Ownership of Mines, Eailroads, Harbours and 
the like— '' nor have we the least right to complain of our 
governments being expensive so long as we set the govern- 
ment to do precisely the work which brings no return." 

(7) 
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Begulation of Mabbiage '' the beginning of all sanitary 
and moral law." 

'Bishop' over every one hundred families and higher 
ofiBicers over the industry of districts — trade guilds for 
regulation of prices, wages and quality. 

Position of Women — their occupations. Woman is not 
'' to think for herself." Why? Emancipation of woman 
a just provisional arrangement. 

Education. Criticism of present system because it shows 
(a) tyranny of commercialism over education, and (b) uses 
competition as a motive. 

Constructive suggestions based on (a) rightful domin- 
ance of moral ideas, and (b) need for first hand and vital 
study of facts of nature and human life. 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. Bnskin's view of Demooraoj. 

2. Fixed and minimmn wage. 

3. Income tax and limitation of inoomes. 

4. Raskin's teaching upon the position of women. 
6. Dominance of moral ideas in edncation. 



IV. THOMAS HARDY. 
Social Pessimism. 

** The yiew of life as a thing to be pat np with, replacing that zest for 
existenoe which was so intense in early civilizations, must ultimately enter 
so thoroughly into the constitution of the advanced races that its famaX 
expression will become accepted as a new artistic departure. Physically 
beautiful men — the glory of the race when it was young— are almost an 
anachronism now and we may wonder whether, at some time or other, 
physically beautiful women may not be an anachronism likewise. 
Human souls may find themselves in closer and closer harmony with 
external things wearing a sombreness distasteftil to our race when it was 
young." — ^Thomas Hardy. 

Thomas Hardy the greatest living revealer of English 
rural Uf e. Hodge the labourer is seldom an active agent in 
the drama. The heroes and heroines are higher in the 
sodal scale. Hodge only the chorus to the play. His 
comments reveal his physical weariness and suffering. 
Description of Tess at FUntcomb Ash farm. The human 
side of the land problem in old countries. Depopulation of 
the country. 

The character of the aged rustics. Their cynicism. Their 
opinions of marriage and of fate. Their acceptance of 
social rank as ordained by heaven. Criticism of this repre- 
sentation and comparison with the American hired hand. 

Decline of Hardy's power due to the growth of a morbid 
melancholy resulting from erroneous social philosophy. 

Causes of His Social Pessimism. 

1. Biting cynicism about women and their influence shown 
even in earliest works. Illustrations from 'Under the 
Greenwood Tree.' Women not rational creatures. Bath- 
sheba a very capable woman whose '' thoughts were perfect 
syllogisms; unluckily they always remained thoughts. 

W 
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Only a few were irrational assomptions; bnt nnfortnnately 
they were the ones which most frequently grew into deeds." 
Other examples — ^Ethelberta, and Sue whose '' narrow 
womanly humours on impulse were necessary to give her 



sex." 



No examples in Hardy of women who are superior to 
average men. His undue stress upon the brutal parts of 
human nature. Experiences of Jude and of Clym Teobright 
illustrating Hardy's opinion of the baneful influences of 
love upon noble ambition. 

2. Opposition of nature's laws to social conventions. The 
challenge to Society in ** Tess of the D'Urbervilles a Pure 
Woman." The answer to the challenge — Society's preser- 
vation and progress verstu the happiness of the individual. 
Besponsibility of Tess's mother and of Angel Clare. 

Jude a study of disaster following obedience to social 
ordinances. Hardy's criticism upon marriage for life. How 
far is it justified? 

3. Hardy's acceptance of a malevolent Fate working 
through creation. The unfortunate result of his pessimism 
upon his art. 

Beasons for social optimism. The improvements already 
made. The conditions of victory. 



V. MBS. HUMPHREY WARD. 
Amelioration tram Above. 

"The real diffiooltj of every social effort liee, not in the planning of 
the work, bnt in the kindling of will and jmaBlon enongh to carry it 
through. And that can only be done by religion — by faith." — Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

"Sinoe the Bevolntion, every generous child of the century has been 
open to the fascination of political or social ntopias." — Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. 

" Law spells freedom. '* — Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

''And yon think that settles it— the eagerness of the cheap life to be 
iUlowed to maim and waste itself? Bnt again and again English law 
has stepped in to prevent it— and again and again everybody has been 
ihankfU."— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Gareer of Robert Elsmere in East London, an illnstration 
of one method of Sodal Amelioration. 

Social Sbttlehentb. Analysis of their advantages. 

(1) Mutnal knowledge of the character and life of the 

refined and the ignorant is obtained. Otain to 
the refined. 

(2) Rational social enjoyment the substitute for the 

saloon and the low music hall. 

(3) Activity of residents in settlements in the political 

life of the neighbourhood may give better tone 
to politics and secure improvements through 
municipal agency. 
CandUiona ofsuecess (a) in residents, (b) in neighbourhood, 
(c) in program of work. 

History of Social Settlement founded by Mrs. Ward in 
St. Pancras, London. 

Cakesb of Maboella (Lady Maxwell). Her early 
acceptance of Socialism. The Venturist Society of which 
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she was a member. Its creed and history. Its latest decla- 
ration of principles. Marcella's removi^ to Mellor. 

An English Village To-day. Condition of the cottages 
under different landlords and the character of the villagers. 
Their conditions of employment. Their wages. '' Eleven 
shillings a week? Not they 1'' " Yer mus' reckon it wet 
an' dry. I wor turned back two days las' week, an' two 
days this, fower shillin' lost each week, that's what I call 
skinnin' ov yer." The light-heartedness and the power of 
enjoyment left in the old folk in spite of their hardships. 

Marcella's revolt against the game laws. Their nature 
and the case for and against them. 

Marcella's return to London. Her work as nurse among 
the poor. The change in her views '' as I go about among 
these wage-earners, the emphasis comes to lie less and less 
on possession, more and more on character." 

Marcella as Lady Maxwell and practical politician. Her 
championship of labour legislation. The Factory Bill for 
East London. Her motives for action — ''he has neither 
seen nor felt. How can we take his judgment ?' ' The influ- 
ence of her early Socialism upon her work as Social 
Beformer. 

Lord Maxwell the type of the English Lord with a strong 
sense of public duty. Comparison with American condi- 
tions, and with Lord Fontenoy, the conscientious reactionist. 

Sir George Tressady, the Imperialist, and his conversion 
on home questions. Typical scenes in the English House 
of Commons. Bewick — ^the Labour leader of to-day. 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. Social settlements. 

2. The Venturis! (Fabian) Society. 

3. Transition from Socialism to Social Reform. 

4. English and American villages. 

5. Wealthy statesmen and their place in a democracy. 



VL OEOBQE aissma. 

London's Mean Quarters To-day— Democracy 

No Cure. 

" The ynlgar Sftying has it that ' time is money;' like most vulgar say- 
^tS^i putting the thing the wrong way about. ' Money is time ' I prefer 
to say; it means leisure and all that follows. What oan daim preoe- 
dence, in all this world, over hard oash ? It is the fruitful soil wherein 
is nourished the root of the tree of life; it is the viTlfying principle of 
human aotiyity. Upon it luxuriate art, letters, science; rob them of its 
sustenance, and they droop like withering leaves. What cannot be pur- 
chased with coin of the realm? First and foremost freedom. The 
moneyed man is the sole king; the herds of the penniless are but as 
slaves before his footstool. He breathes with a sense of proprietorship 
in the whole globe-enveloping atmosphere; for is it not in his power to 
inhale it wheresoever he pleases? He puts his hand in his pooket 
and bids with security for every joy of body and mind; even death he 
f^Kies with the oomfortixig consciousness that his defeat will only coincide 
with that of human sdence."— Oeorge Gissing. 

'* Happiness is the nurse of virtue and independence the root of happi- 
ness." — George Gissing. 

CharacteristicB of George Oissing's works. Their sombre- 
nees and peRBimiBm; their harmony of style with the 
grade of life they describe; their i>ortraitnre of the '' igno- 
bly decent." Comparison with Dickens' view of the same 
classes of people. 

The want of money is the root of mnch evil. Lament 
of Jasper Milvain, Wainwright and other characters. 
Effects of poverty npon character, intelligence and liberty. 

Mban Quastebs in Lokdon. Physical aspects. Jonmey 
of Jane Bnowdon across R London. Becent exact 
inquiry into conditions there. Homes of artisans. Com- 
parison with American cities. The slams and their 
horrors. The slom-owner Woodstock and his methods. 
The revenge of the slams. Solidarity inevitable. How 
shall it be regarded? 
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Bemrdibb. iigremont, the Idealist — ^his early efforts at 
edacation for artisans. His final dependence upon the 
strong industrial organizer. 

Dalmaine, the politician. The secret of oontinaoaa 
political effort. 

Bichard Matimer, the Socialist workman. His early 
career in London. His accession to fortune. His social* 
istic schemes at Warley. Their failure. His downfall and 
death at the hands of Demos. 

The essential differences between Glasses. If Democraoy 
be no cure, what then ? 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. Slams and tenements. Evils and remedies. 

2. '' The moneyed man is tl^e sole king." 

3. Democracy. 

A. Its adyantsges for: 

(a) the individual; 
(() thecommnni^. 

B. Conditions for its so eeeasfu l working. 

C. Is it a failure now ? 



Lisr OF Rbcobcmekdxd Book& 

Dickens—" Hard Times.'* 

Ekgsls— " Condition of the Working Classes in England.'^ 

Rttbkik— " Munera Pulveris." 

Buskin—'* Unto This Last" 

BuBKnr— "A Joy Forever." 

RxTSKiN— *• Time and Tide." 

HoBSON— '* John Buskin, Sodal Reformer." 

CoLLiKawooD— -'* Life of John Buskin." 

Habdt— *' The Return of the Native." 

Habdt— " Tess of the D'UrberviUes." 

Wabd (Mis. Humphrey)— ''MarceUa." 

Wabd (Mrs. Humphrey)— <* Sir George Tressady." 

Hkkdebsok—'* Social Settlements." 

ScHAFFLE— " Quintessence of Socialism. 

GisaiHG— " The Nether World." 

GiBSiKG — '* Demos." 

Gissnvo— *< New Grub Street." 
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Any of the following publications will be sent post-paid upon 
receipt of the price. They may be ordered by the numbers. 

Brief circulars explanatory of UniverBity Extension will be sent 
free on application. 

Address^ Sbcrktary, UniTCtsity Extension, 

III South Fifteenth St, Philadelphia. 

QBNBRAL CIRCULARS. 

A. ** Aim and Scope of Univexslty Extension," pet xoo^ |D ji 

B. " Instmcdons to Extension Organizers/' *' s oo 

C. " Instructions to Extension Lecturers/' • •• ** aoo 

D. " History and Organixation of University Extension/' . " 3 oo 

E. " Instructions and Suggestions to Local Committees/' ••.•••• tingle copy, 95 

P. "Lecture Courses," • " 15 

G. Price List, • ••••• free 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLBT8. 

I. Hand-book of University Extension (being Vol. I., July, i89X-June, 1892, of 

Universiiy Extension) 400 pp., octavo, cloth | 95 

• s. Proceedings of The First National Conference, containing in full all tlie ad* 

dresses and reports, (pp. 392), X 50 

• 3. An Address before the American Society. By R. G. Moulton, Cambridge Unl« 

versity Extension Lecturer, (pp. 19), 10 

4. Lecturer's Notes on the Worldng of University Extension. By R. G. MouLTONt 

(pp.8) 10 

5. Tlie University Extension Movement in England (1885). By R. G. Moultom. 

(pp. 61), sn 

6. University Extension ; Its Definition, History, System of Teaching, and Organl- 

zatioo. (pp. 8), SS 

7. What Sliould be the Position of University Extension? By Sidnsv T. Skidmorb. 

(pp. is), to 

8. University Extension as Seen by a Lecturer. By C Hamford Hskderson. 

1 (pp. X5)» xo 

9. Report on the Movement in England, (pp. 31), 10 

xo. University Extension as viewed by prominent American Educators, (pp. 44), • . 15 

II. The Development of the University Extension Idea. By Michael E. Sadler, 

Secretary Oxford Delegacy, (pp. 20), 10 

IS. The University Extension Lecturer. By E. J. James, President of the American 

Society, (pp. x8), 15 

13. The Function and Organization of a Local Centre. By Michael E. Sadler. 

(pp.8), 10 

14. Ttje Y. M. C. A. and University Extension. By Walter C. Douglas, Genera! 

Secretary of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. (pp. 7) lO 

15. The Church and Uoiversity Extension. ByJ.S. Macintosh, (pp.7) xo 

l6w The Class in University Extension. By Edward T. Devine, Staff Lecturer of 

the American Society, (pp.6), 10 

27. The Place of University Extension in American Education. By William T. 

Harris, (pp. 14). • • t5 

18. The Place of University Extension. By Simon N. Patten, Ph. D. (pp. 36), . . ta 

19. The First Annual Report of the American Society 13 

so. The Ideal Syllabus. By Henry W. Rolfb, Staff Lecturer of the American So- 
ciety, (pp. 3), » 

sx. Some General Considerations on University Extension. By B. J. Jambs, Prcsl« 

dent of the American Society, IS 

aa. Oxford Reformers ; Colet, Erasmus, and More. By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. (pp. . 
% 83) .• as 

13. Greek Life and Thought Outlines of Lectures in Summer Meeting, 1895. (pp. 39), lo 

• a|. Statement of the Board of Directors, 1894, American Society for the Extension of 

University Teaching, » 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society lor the Extension of University Teaching has pnhlished, 
in connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real yaloe. independently of the lectures, for gtuding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestiye outlines of the lectuies, lists of books, and other 
material of Interest. The following have been recently Issued : 

Tbs Gztibb of Italy and Tbob Oirr to CiYXUZATXoif . By Edward Howard 
Griggs, M. A., Staff Lecturer in Literature, Philosophy and Ethics 
for the American Society for the Extension of Uniyersity Teach- 
ing. 10 cents 

SffOUSH Wbitbbb of thk Present Era. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., 
Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English Literature for the American 
Society for the Extension of UniTersity Teaching Ifi cents 

The BiyxNB Comedy of Dante. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

The Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Lavell^. A., Staff Lecturer in 
HistoxT for the American Society for the Extension of UniTersity 
Teaching 10 cents 

Wagnxb : The Music Drama. By Thomas Whitney Surette, Staff Lee* 
turer in Music for the American Society lor the Extension of 
Uniyersity Teaching 15 cents 

Great Novelists. By William Bayard Hale, M. A. . 10 cents 

* 

800I0L00Y IN English Ltteraturx. By J. W. Martin, B. 8c., of London, 

England 10 cents 

Great Men. By Garrett P. Serriss, LL.B., President of the Department of 

Astronomy in the Brooklyn Institute 10 cents 

Personal and Sooial Development. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. By Edward 

Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

Civics. By Frederic W. Speiri, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy, 

Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia 10 cents 

Tkb AMERiOAzr Negro. By G. B. Glenn. William A. Blair, Walter H. 

Page, Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frissell 25 cents 

Tkb Awakening of Modebn Eubope. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A. .... 10 cents 



Any of the alx>ve syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
For full list of publications and information ooncemlng the University Extension 
movement, admss John Nolen, Secretary, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Fhlladelphiak 
Fomsylvania. 
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J. R. Gilmore's "Personal Recollections." 
C. A. Dana's " Reminiscences of the War." 
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I. Julius CaBsar. 

OuTLiNB OF Lecture. 

The representative character of great men. Csesar's 
gnpremacy in his own time and in sabseqnent oentnries. 
The threads of history which united in him. Ck)melia's 
sons the foreranners of Julius Osesar. Social aspect of 
Borne when he appeared. Reign of the patricians. The 
efforts and the fate of the Gracchi. Gains Marius forges 
the weapon of Caesar. Sulla proscribes the Boman Lib- 
erals. Caesar's escape through the favor of the Vestal 
Virgins. The world's future master in the hands of pirates. 
Pompey conquers while Caesar waits. Caesar as the head 
of Rome's religious system. His ambition to be an orator. 
He sides with the people against the patricians. Marvel- 
ous opulence and luxury in Rome. Effects of Greek influ- 
ence on Roman life. Caesar's first stroke for popular rights. 
He is sent away to Gktul. The drama opens. Defeat of 
the Helvetians. Overthrow of Ariovistus. The barbarian 
flood bursts all dikes. Caesar crushes the Belgians, defeats 
the Kervii after a desperate flght, and grinds Aduaticum 
into dust. Horrors of Roman slavery. The jubilation of 
Rome. Fresh dissension in the capital. Pompey' s spec- 
tacles. The Germans cross the Rhine and Caesar goes back 
to Gaul. Remorseless slaughter as a lesson in war. Caesar 
crosses the Rhine. The invasion of Britain. A new 
uprising in Gaul quelled. Disorders in Rome lead to the 
rebellion of Vercingetorix. Caesar's greatest peril. The 
last fearful struggle ends with Caesar's triumph. Rome's 
rejoicings. Besemblance of Caesar and Napoleon. The 
crossing of the Bubicon. Caesar in Spain. Pompey and 
Caesar confront one another. Characters of the two rivals. 
Caesar's first defeat. He quickly replaces it with victory. 
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CsBsar in Egypt. Influenoe of Cleopatra. Influences of 
the Nile land. Csesar's last wars. His Boman triumph. 
Begins his reforms in Rome. Brutus appears. The assas- 
sination. Marc Antony's eulogium in the Forum. CsBsar 
saved the world from shipwreck. 

The illastratioDs of the lecture on Caesar comprise between sixty and 
seventy stereopticon views, colored by skillful artists, and representing 
scenes in Rome, in Ganl, in Spain, in Asia Minor and in i^pt, together 
with battle scenes, reproductions of celebrated paintings illastrating 
Roman life, and photographs of portrait busts from the great ooUeotionB 
in Europe. 



n. Peter the Great. 

Outline op Lbcturk. 

Rusfida's position in Europe. The Russia of the seven- 
teenth century. The founder of the ELremlin. Memories 
of ^'Ivan the Terrible." Eise of the BomanofE family. 
Peter's birth. Story of the great bell. An ambitious sister. 
Awful revolt of the Streltsi. Young Peter's narrow escape. 
The boy Czars, Peter and Ivan. An idiot on a throne. 
Peter's self-education. Story of the sextant. Peter dis- 
covers a boat and has a vision. He takes the reins and 
sends the ambitious Sophia into a convent. His strange 
comrades and advisers. Harebrained exploits of the young 
Czar. His first war. The capture of Azof astonishes 
Europe. Peter goes to Holland and becomes a ship-carpen- 
ter. His adventures and studies in Holland and England. 
Called home by a rebellion. His savage punishments. He 
reforms the dress and manners of his countrymen. Laugh- 
able incidents. Peter and Charles XII. Extraordinary 
character and doings of Charles. The battle of Narva. 
Charles's mistake. Peter's window facing civilization. He 
founds St. Petersburg. Dramatic contest with nature and 



human nature. Anecdotes of the founding of a new capital . 
Charles's death grapple with the Czar. Mazeppa, Byron's 
hero, a traitor to Peter. The terrible battle of Pultova. A 
new personality appears. The strange rise of the Czarina 
Catharine. Her influence over Peter. She saves him and 
Russia from ruin. Another visit to Western Europe. Peter 
carries back more gifts of civilization to his wild subjects. 
The death of his son Alexis, a mysterious page in Peter's 
history. Foundation of the Hermitage. Opening of roads 
and canals. Still pressing seawards. Dramatic end of 
Charles XII. Peter's last warlike exploit. His death and 
his influence. 

The lecture on Peter is illastrated with finely oolored stereopticon 
photographs of scenes in Kossia, including principally Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, as well aa in Holland and other countries visited by Peter. 
Some antique prints have also been utilized in order to picture more fully 
the events and personages of the history, and these prints are shown in 
the form of colored lantern views. 



m. Frederic the Qreat. 

Outline op Lecture. 

The commanding figure of the eighteenth century. War- 
like origin of Prussia. Exploits of the Great Elector. 
Frederic William and his giant grenadiers. Hardships of 
Frederic's boyhood days. Voltaire comes into his life. 
Influence of the great Frenchman. Frederic's change of 
face when he becomes king. His first war an attack on a 
woman. Maria Theresa and the fight for Silesia. ''For 
glory and a place in the newspapers." Frederic's disgrace 
on his first battlefield. He learns the technique of war 
and begins to win. Hohenfriedberg establishes Frederic's 
reputation as a general. Studies and amusements at Pots- 
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(lam. The story of the historic mill. Frederic as a musi- 
cal performer. His poetical ambition. The comical quarrel 
with Voltaire. Sudden beginning of the terrible Seven 
Years' War. Frederic's blows fall like lightning strokes. 
His circle of enemies. Victories and defeats are alike to 
him, he still fights on. The French dandies chased from 
Bossbach. Romantic memories of the field of Leuthen. 
Night concert of 25,000 voices on a battlefield strewn with 
dead and wounded. Fredericks iron nerve. Fierce battle 
at Zorndorf . Frederic victorious on three sides. Fortune 
veers and he is beaten at Hochkirch. The war becomes 
a game of chess and Frederic proves to be a master 
player. Frederic's venomous pen keeps his sword busy. 
Awful disaster at Kunersdorf. Berlin taken and Frederic 
calls for the last man to come and fight. The confused 
field of Torgau. A physiognomy that impressed Europe. 
The death of Elizabeth of Bussia brings on the daybreak. 
Triumph at last. The great king's closing years at Sans 
Souci. The stepping-stone to empire that he laid too solid 
for the fioods that followed. 

The fltereoptioon views illaatrating the lectare on Fiederio are, like 
all the others, beaatifnlly colored, and they form a saccession of piotnres 
carrying the story on through its varioos scenes. They inoLade the palaces 
and other spectacles of Berlin, views of Vienna, Dresden, Prague, Pots- 
dam, etc., and reprodnctions of battle and camp scenes from celebrated 
German paintings and from engravings gathered in Berlin. 



IV. Napoleon. 

OUTLINB OF LeOTUBE. 

The pendulam of history. End of the eighteenth cen- 
tury contrasted with that of the nineteenth. The prodigy 
of a hundred years ago. The kings against the revolution. 
A master spirit to command the storm. Napoleon begins 
as a man without a country. The first step from poverty 
to empire. Josephine comes ui>on the scene. The Italian 
campaign dashes the hopes of royalist Europe. Old gen- 
erals dazed by a new art of war. The expedition to Egypt. 
The Shake6x>eare of war. Influence of Egypt on Napoleon's 
mind. His far-reaching projects. Baffled at Acre. A pebble 
turns the current of history. The sudden return to France. 
Disasters at home during Napoleon's absence. His justifi- 
cation for setting up a new [government. The Marengo 
campaign and its consequences.. The little Corsican fasci- 
nates Europe. A few years of peace. The reorganization 
of France. Napoleon's marvelous energy. Napoleon and 
Josephine crowned. His hand again on Europe's throat. 
Crushing triumph at Austerlitz. A characteristic incident 
of Napoleon's merdless perspicacity. Frederic the Great's 
kingdom goes down at a blow. The Russians give a fore- 
taste of disaster to come. Bomance of Queen Louise of 
Prussia. Her blandishments fail to move the conqueror. 
Napoleon at the summit of power. The conquest of Spain, 
and the victory of Wagram. Divorce from Josephine. 
Beginning of the end. The Russian campaign. Defeat at 
last. A new army and fresh victories. Overwhelmed with 
numbers. From Elba back to empire. The day of Waterloo. 
The date-stamp of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. I^ast scenes 
in the life of the modem Alexander. That wild night on 
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St. Helena which beheld the end. Beoonciliations of peace. 
Betarn of Napoleon's body. His tomb and his influence 
on France. The lesson of his career. 

The Napoleon lectore is beautifally illastrated with views oovering all 
the principal scenes of his career, from Corsica, through France, Italy, 
and Germany to Egypt and Russia. It also contains photographic repro- 
dnctions of many of the great paintings at Versailles and elsewhere 
relating to the battles and the dramatic scenes of Napoleon's life, includ- 
ing, in addition, some of the finest portraits of the great conqueror. 



V. Bismarck. 

Outline of Lecture. 

Everything is raw material for the man who makes 
an empire. Bismarck's first public utterance, which elec- 
trified Europe. Prussia as Frederic the Great and his 
successors left her. Character of the city of Berlin, the 
centre of Bismarck's web. Its palaces, its monuments and 
the tendencies of its people. The Rhine province and its 
peculiarities. Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, and their influ- 
ence on the coming empire. Bismarck's task. Austria to 
be driven from Germany. Schleswig-Holstein furnishes 
the opening. Bismarck's triumphant diplomacy. King 
William as day in the hands of his Chancellor. The battle 
of Sadowa. Austria disposed of. A glance at what had now 
been acquired. Quaint scenes in Western Gtermany. Local 
jealousies disappearing. Dresden and its contribution to 
the coming empire. The second step, the absorption of 
Southern Germany. Character and scenes of the territory 
thus acquired. Charms and legends of Nurembei^, 
Munich and the Bavarian Alps. Their contribution to 
Bismarck's power. Old Frankfort falls into line. Still the 
borders expand. The last blow ready to be struck. Out- 



break of the Franco-Gtorman war. The 8¥dft march to 
victory across the Shine. Napoleon the Little at Sedan. 
Bismarck dictates surrender. The real hero of the war a 
civilian, wearing a soldier's helmet, but shut out from the 
battle councils. King William an imposing figure-head. 
The Siege of Paris. Incidents of the siege that give 
glimpses into Bismarck's mind and purposes. Birth of the 
Gtorman empire. William sulks, but Bismarck has his 
way. The surrender. The end attained at last. All 
Germany united in presence of the ruin of France. The 
text of Bismarck's career. A type of human expression, 
place in history. 



The stereoptioon pictures for the Bismarok lecture have for their sub- 
jects, scenes in Berlin (not the same as those used in the Frederic 
lecture) scenes on the Ehine, at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Cologne, views of 
the great cathedral with reference to its influence in consolidating Ger- 
man sentiment: scenes in Western Germany, in Saxony and Bavaria, at 
Nuremberg, Dresden, Munich, Frankfort and among the Tyrolean Alps, 
etc A number of fine portraits, and many colored reproductions of 
French and German masterpieces relating to the Franco-German war are 
also shown. 



VI. Lincoln. 
Outline of Lbcturr. 

America's recipe for a great man. The West sends forth 
its type. Scenes and inflaenoes of Lincoln' s boyhood. Edu- 
cation by brnsh-wood light. Historic cabins whose walls 
protected budding, but unsuspected, genius. The wood* 
chopper who was to become the liberator of a race. Adven- 
tures on the Mississippi. The first sight of a slave auction. 
Lincoln's vow. The Arabian Nights chapter in American 
history. The black race proves its possibilities. Frederick 
Douglass and John Brown of Ossawatomie. The nation 
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draws near the verge of a cataract. The destined hero 
comes apon the scene. Lincoln and Douglas and what 
they stood for. The inauguration of Lincoln and the 
instant defiance of the slave power. Americans fight 
Americans in Charleston harbor. The fall of Fort Sumter 
and the leap to arms. Wonderful outburst of patriotic 
song. '^Father Abraham" becomes an inspiration to 
poets. The rush to defend the capital. Ellsworth's 
romantic death. '' Maryland, my Maryland." Bull Bun 
and its influence in unmasking the character of Lincoln. 
McClellan in command. His achievements and his failures. 
Seward and the Trent aS&ir. Holding off foreign interven- 
tion. One dramatic event follows close upon another, but 
through all the head of the nation is unshaken. Perplex- 
ities of the government. Lee's first invasion and the call 
to McClellan for help. Lincoln takes the whole burden. 
His faith and his humor inspire and cheer the entire nation. 
Emancipation. The search for a general rewarded. Grant 
comes to the front. Gettysburg and the victories in the 
West. Lincoln at last has a group of marshals as resistless 
as Kapoleon's. The closing scenes of the drama. Trium- 
phant on land and sea the hero falls at an assassin's hand. 
Contrast between the fate of the two leaders in the contest. 
Complete reconciliation attested to the world, and the real 
sunrise begins. 

The lectnie on Linooln is illiutrated with nmneioiis portraito of the 
leaders on both sides in the Ciyil War, as well as in ante-bellum days, 
and with colored photographic views of the plaoes and soenes oonneoted 
with Lincoln's life, views of cities, of monuments, of battlefields and of 
battles. Mr. Serviss is indebted to S. 8. McClure & Co. for permiasion 
to use a number of views from original photographs taken for 
Tlurbeirs << Early Life of Lincoln/' 
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L Moral Progress. 

.— Aim of thiB oouse: a ooiiiidtfa4i<m of etliioil flatM ia 
the oonditionB«nd nurremeQlB of aodelgr. Tbe need of nioh stadj to«da|r. 
The distorted penpeotiye in whidi we aiei^ to see hwnan probleme. 
JUBBona: (1) New ftpplioation of eoientific s|Hrit and metbod to theilvdy 
ol hamuiity; (2) The carrying over of geneialiaatioDB from the eoienoM 
more extensively stodied; (3) Hasty and idogmatio genendiatioii in the 
new field. Thns the need of independent study of the fsoli in tiM 
qihere of hnman life. 

l%e eaucepiion of pr9(prei9. — ^AsBomed in all disonssioas of society; y»t 
the question whether it is justifiable on the basis of the very soienoe of 
biology that has given ns onr idea of evolution. No higher or lower from 
the point of yiew of objective nature; thus the idea significant only tnm 
the point of view of human expeiienoe. 

Ihats of progre98. — No satis&otory external test. The increase in the 
material of civilization one of the most obvious lines of change. The 
question whether this means progress only settled when the relation to 
humanity is considered. Need of considering the same relation with ref- 
erence to the difiereutiation of social institutioos and the refining of social 
ibnns. 

The poM of view of the human 4>trtl — ^llie need of converting sooial 
changes into tenns of the human personality and its relations^ in order to 
discover the significant tests of progress. The three lines of evolution 
which can be perceived from this standpoint. 

L The development ofpracHeal freedom, — The emancipation of the indi- 
vidual firom absorption in the tribe or race. Growth of reverence for per- 
sons. 

P rogr e s s in freedom firom control by the forces of nature. Helplessness of 
primitive man in the presence of the external world. Every invented tool 
an instrument through which the . human will proceeds to the mastery of 
nature. Illustrations. The control of nature through social union. 

Growth in freedom from the dreams of man's own spirit. The crouch- 
ing terror in the attitude of primitive man toward his religious ideals. 
The vast statues of the Egyptians and AsEfyrians. The passing of the 
religion of fear. 

n. Progress in Deqpemng and Widening the Content of FersonaZ Uft. — 
'nie form of the human personality much the same in all periods of his- 
tory. Life made of simple elemento: Love, work, worship and the 
hunger for knowledge. Presepce of these eveiywhere, but in primitive 
times relatively barren of signifirant content. Love as a physiologioal 
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insimot. Warship as fear in the preaenoe of the unknown forces of life. 
Work as the struggle for food, clothing and shelier. The actlTity of the 
intellect as limited to the immediate physical neoeasities of life. 

The dcTelopment on this hesis. Love as becoming the sabtle inter- 
weaving of one personality with another in all the interests and activi- 
ties of life. Beligion as transformed into the world of aspirations that 
stimulate the will to noble action. Similar deepening of the content of 
the personal spirit in all aspects of life. 

m. Progress in Social Integraiion. — The union ol one with all poesihle 
only with the highest development of personality. In primitive times, 
the individual immersed in the race, as the child is immersed in the lap 
of nature and humanity. The contrasting type of union possible on a 
plane of civilization. The development of such social union as the com- 
plement of the deepening of the personal life, and the progressive eman- 
cipation of the individual. Thus the meaning of progress as seen from 
the point of view of the hnnum spirit. 

Topics. 

1. The development of practical freedom that results from better social 

organization. 

2. What temporary injury has usually followed the invention of ma- 

chinery ? Why has it resulted ? 

3. What are the most important machines that are being developed at 

the present time ? 

4. What is necessary in order that machinery may be entirely helpful? 

5. What relation does the modem problem of the vocation sustain to 

the primitive struggle for existence? 
0. The relation of the evolution of the individual to the development 
of social institutions. 

Refersnces. 

^^letf The Whence and the WhUher of Man, Mill, Lt&erry. Darwin, 7%e 
Descent of Man; The Origin of species* Adams, 7^ Law of OvQisaiion 
and Decay. *Ward, The Bsyehio FacUtrs of Civaization, *Kidd, Social 
BvohUian, ^Griggs, The New Humanism; chapters I and II. Stephen, 
Social Sights and Duties; vol. II, chapter on Heredity. Adler, Cfreed and 
Deedy chapter IL Bagehot, Phffsics and FolUics. 



n. The Force of Personal Ideals. 

7%e (haraeier of eivUizaiian. — ^A web woTen of oonntleK filaments. ''In 
nature the little causes prodnoe the great resolts;" application of this to 
the moral world. The slight elements that have been determining fac- 
tors in human destiny. 

These foroes as reducing to two fundamental classes: The action of 
man and the reaction of environment. The two foroes subtly interwoven 
everywhere. 

The moulding of life bp environment.'— The differentiation of races. Ten- 
dencies of charaoter developed by the northern and southern climates. 
Differentiation of Oreek and Norse types out of a common race basis. 
Beauty in the Greek worship, and stem nature dualism in the Norse. 

The force of social environment as stamping itself upon the individual 
The race tendencies of the Hebrews preserved under all natural condi- 
tions. Expression of the power of the social atmosphere over the individ- 
ual. Other illustrations. 

7%e acUon of tn(2tvu2tMi28.-*Environment relatively a passive force. The 
action of men in relation to it as determining its effect upon them. Illus- 
trations. The strenuous effort of man to get the ezistenoe he cares for in 
the North ; his resting more in the lap of nature in the South. Thus the 
force of environment as guiding and foonsing his activity. The countless 
contributions of countless individuals in the development of race ohaiac- 
ter. Ckmipare different races in the same natural environment. Thus 
two foroes always acting; ease with which either of these is foigotten. 
The development of a simple theory of history by choosing either alone. 
Oompare Buckle's History of Civilization and Oarlyle's Heroes and Hero 
Worship. 

Yet of the two forces, that of human action more generally ignored 
to-dayi beoause of the present state of science, and the more easily calcu- 
lable nature of the foroes of environment. 

Thus need to see the significance of the personal will and ideal. Gar- 
ly le's further mistake of considering only great men . Significance of the 
force in all men which appears oonspiouously in the great men. 

Variaiion aa appearing only in individuala, — ^The unexplained element in 
evolution. Variation as forming the material for natural selection. Sig- 
nificance of the fiu3t that it appears only in individuals and is perpetuated 
in other individuals. The significance of this law in the moral and human 
world. Variation increasingly a conscious and intellectual prooess. Hie 
substitution of education for tiie destruction of the least fit. 
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The meaning of the fact Uiat almost every philosophical efystem and 
every great moral teaching bears the name of some individnaL The 
higher intellectnal and the higher moral ideal as coming into the world 
through the individuals who are in the advancing margin of life. Ten- 
dency of these ideals to find expression in institutions. Snhsidenoe of the 
force of personal fiuth and spirit. Crystallization of the instltation. Thns 
need of a new reform. '^ ^ 

JAft onlff with growth. — The afi&rmation of the personal will and ideal 
as the force which keeps life sweet and soond. Thns the dynamio signifi- 
cance of personal ideals. 

J%e rdaiumof the ideal to conduct. — The function of the ideal of greait 
men in reference to society as expressed in the relation of the ideal to the 
action in all men. Each as a force moulding the other. Men tend to 
become what they believe; but also to believe what they do and are. 
Illustrations from life and literature. 

Of the two forces^ the ideal logically the more primary creative foxoa. 
The ideal the best key in understanding life. An individual or epoeh 
interpreted better tiirough the oreative inspiration than through many 
expressions. Social ideals as the sum or resultant of personal ideals. Tbs 
personal ideal as increasingly social in import. The higher and graver 
responsibility of the individual with all advance in life. Thus the 
dynamio significance of personal ideals increasingly great with all pro- 
gress. 

Topics. 

1. The value and defects of the theory of history given in Oarlyle's 

Heroes and Hero Worship. 

2. The theory of history given in Buckle's History of Civilization in 

England. 

3. The causes of the overthrow of slavery. 

4. The place of individual leaders in movements like the Keformation. 
6. The historical causes of the development of respect for womanhood. 

6. The efTect of a religious awakening on social and political movement. 

7. What have been the channels through which higher moral ideals have 

come into the world ? 

8. The causes of the ideals prevailing at present in American life. 

RSFEBENOES. 

* Merrill) Ideals and InstUutionSf Their Parallel Devdqpment, Oarlyle, 
Heroes and Hero Worship. Buckle, History of CivUizalum in England, 
^riggB, The New Humanism, chapter III. Kidd, Social EvolfUion, *&b^ 
pben, Social Bights and Duties, vol. II, chapter on Forgotten Benefaotora. 
Bagehot, Physics and Poliiics* 



m. The Oontent of the Ideal. 

Introduction.^The constant object of past ethical philosophy. The 
effort to discover the end and aim of human life. Significance of the 
end as the final cause of action : The value of discovering it if possible. 
The fact that life is a growth process a» giving a meaning to any worthy 
end earnestly sought, and making a oonstant restatement necessary. 

The content of the ideal — ^The formal statement of the end less im- 
portant than its concrete interpretation in life. Opposite interpretations 
d pleasure seeking; of selfHsaoriflce; of self-realization. The meeting 
of Stddsm and Epicureanism. Hence the importance of the content of 
the ideal one holds up to oneself as worthy of imitation. 

The complex of elements forming the ideal. Frequently confused rela- 
tion of these. Rational and irrational elements. 

The hasis of the ideal. —The body of inherited instincts representing 
the gathered up life of the post This as true on the basis of any theory 
of evolution. The individual not responsible for the presence of these 
instincts ; yet the most tenacious of all in the content of the ideal. 
Those with the longest biological history more powerful than instincts 
recently acquired. 

This body of instincts in the main in line with life, but always some- 
what below the highest life of to-day, because selected along the lines 
of the needs of yesterday. Tendency to find pleasure in good action 
and pain in evil action, but never perfect adjustment. Thus amonj; 
these instincts, some which were once virtues, now below the highest 
moral plane of life. Illastrations in jealousy and revenge in men, and 
in blind self-submission in women ; in the instinct for self-preservation. 
Ethical value in the instinct to save one's own life; its power in a crisis : 
yet need that it be subordinated to a higher moral ideal. 

Power of these instincts in sudden crises. The great need that they 
should be controlled by more rational elements. 

The influence of social environment, — ^This as also relatively irrational in 
the content of the ideal. Efibrt to guide and rationalize it through edu- 
cation. Tet as a whole, an element for which the individual is not 
responsible, and yet which deeply moulds his view of life. The large 
port of so-called morality which is only an echo of the conventional type. 
The test of character which is made when one passes to a new sooial 
environment. 

The power of the sooial atmosphere greatest not in the crises, but in the 
ordinary areas of daily life. Cumulative pressure here. Tendency in 
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every mAn to regard himself as the world viewe him. Thus in the crises 
and in the daily living alike, the foroee determining the content of the 
ideal in laige measure relatively irrational. 

EUmetUa raUondtizing the content of the ideal. — ^Need to ooltivate these 
in every possihle way. The value of studying the different elements in 
the ideal in the effort to nndeistand their relation to each other. 

The stndy of other individuals and of their reaction upon the world. 
The value of this in giving toleration. The positive attitude of mind of 
which toleration is the negative equivalent. The cordial welcoming of 
views of life different from our own in the eSRxri to deepen and widen the 
content of our own ideal. 

The study of Mstorical ideals — The great variety of historioal standards; 
each possessing its own value as adapted to the life of the time. The pro- 
gress of history in integrating these in more comprehensive and therefore 
truer views of the world. The great value of the study of history. 

The ideal of the individual as hinding upon him because relative to his 
life. The ideal as changing with the action. Deepening of the content 
of the ideal as the heart of the spiritual and personal evolution of human- 
ity. 

Topics. 

1. The ideal of life among the Yeddahs of Ceylon in relation to that 

revealed by Goethe's Faust. 

2. Historical changes in the attitude toward punishment. 

3. The relation of the instinct of self-preservation to the ideal of self- 

sacrifice in the development of life. 

4. The morality of conventional, social and business standards. 

5. In what ways may education enrich life ? 

6. The ethical significance of the instincts of jealousy and revenge. 

7. The most important steps in the historical development of the moral 

ideal. 

Befebences. 

* Wedgwood, The Moral Ideal, Spencer, The Data of Ethics. * Taylor, 
Ancient Ideals. * Griggs, The New Humanism: chapters iv and v. Mer- 
rill, Ideals and Institutions, Leoky, The Map of Life. 



rv. Greek and Ohristiaii Ideals. 

Introduction. — ^The attitude of mind neceasary to the appreciation of his- 
tory. Cnrrent erron: (1) In reading oneself into the objective thing 
studied; (2) Studying only to exult in the superiority of to-day. 

Ease with whioh history can be misundeistood because each expression 
of life includes implicitly the whole. Possibility of developing all moral 
standards firom Plato. Mistake in such a method of interpretation ; results: 
(1) in obscuring the meaning of the historical expression; (2) in debauch- 
ing the intellect of the student. 

Thus the object in studying any historical ideal — to understand the 
height and range of what it does express of the whole of human expe- 
rience, and to understand its negative limitations^ 

7%e sources of modem citnlizaiion. — ^The increasing complexity of life. 
The unifying of countless strands as civilization develops. Absurdity of 
attempting to explain a late phase of life by reference to one historical 
source. Greek and Christian ideals as presenting two of the many strands 
of tendency united in the modern spirit. 

Peculiar interest in these two sources; their intrinsic value; their 
mutually complementary character; their presence throughout European 
civilization. 

The Greek ideal that of a race; the Christian ideal as coming in through 
an individual. The one emphasizing the masculine, the other the 
feminine virtues. 

2%e Christian ideoL — ^The relation of the teaching of Christ to the ear- 
lier Jewish life. Fulfillment of the older teachiug on a higher plane. The 
sayings of Jesus as explicit or implicit protests against the Hebraic 
thought. Illustiations. 

The primitive Christian view of the world. The doctrine of escape. 
The teaching that culture of the physical, sesthetic, and intellectual life 
is a dangerous distraction from the things of the spirit. 

Height of this ideal ; its relation to positive civilization. Its expression 
in literal Christians like St. FranciSyThomasa'Kempis, Tolstoi, and others. 

Adaptation of Chrislianitp to the vforld over which it spread. — Decline of 
ancient civilization. Decadence of character and of public life. Condi- 
tion of the Roman world; hopelessness and despair. Beaotions in stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism. Absence of a general message. Power of Chris- 
tianity for those upon whom the structure of ancient civilization rested. 
Its acceptation of the world as a failure. Its gospel of a higher life of 
the spirit. The value of the Christian ideal to the world over whioh it 
spread. 
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2%e Qreek ideaL — ^The abeenoe of a spiritaal view of life among the 
Greeks. The aesthetic view of moial evil. The desire to develop in 
harmonions union all physical and mental jQEumltiea Character of Greek 
education. The devotion to science and art. 

£feulpiure as (he characteristic art of €hreece, — Significance of this ftd 
Scolptnie the most limited of the arts, bat the moat adequate within its 
limits. 

Plato's theory of justice. Aristotle's ethical theory: magnanimity the 
keystone in the arch of the virtues. Expression of the Greek ideal in 
works of art. Impression of repose, harmony and beauty. 

The lack in the Greek ideal: the conception that the highest self-devel- 
opment can come sometimes only through self-aacrifice. 

The relaium of Qreek and Christian ideals, — The opposition in Christian 
teaohiug to tbe ancient ideal of culture. The victory of Christianitiy the 
overthrow of the Greek ideal. New conception of the poasibilitiea of 
humanity in both morsd failure and moral excellence. The resulting 
dualism in the middle ages. Terrible sense of sin and vast Bpiritnal aspi- 
rations. Tha Christian ideal dominant and the Greek under the surface 
during the middle ages. 

Ths teoival of pagan ideals in the Renaissance, — Re-disoovery of the beauty 
of the natural world, and of the excellence of aesthetic and intellectual 
culture. 

The vMon of Greek and Christian ideais. — Their joint presence in all 
periods since the Renaissance. Elements of our civilization which we 
owe to each of them. Their relation in the whole of life to-day. 

The value of seeing consciously the relation of historical sources to 
present life. The effect of it upon the content of the ideal. 

Topics. 

1. The virtues emphasized in Aristotle's Ethics; in St. Paul's Epistles. 

2. The ideal of life presented in Plato's Republic; in the sayings of 

Christ 

3. The relation of Greek and Christian elements in the Italian renaia- 



4. The relative importance of the masculine and feminine virtues in 

modem life. 
6. Elements in modem dvilisation derived from Greek sources. 
6. Elements in modem ctvilisation derived from Christian sources. 

BOOK& 

Aristotle, £!eiUc8; books I and II. * The Great Diseourse. Phito, .figwd- 
Zie. Boaanqnet, dmUzation of Christendom: ohapteis II and III. 
Griggs, The New Ewmaaism: chapter YI. ^Leoky* Ststofy ef Emropeaa^ 
Moreds, Wataon, ChristiamUp mnd IdMlism, Adler, Creed and Deed: 
chapter IX. Taylor, Ancient IdeaJs, * Bible: The New Testament 



V. Social Beconstnictioii. 

/ii4rodiM(im». — ^IncreaBing difficulty in undentandiDg dvilisstion m it 
groifB more oomplex mad is nearer oar own time. The need of historical 
perepeotiTe — ^to consider present problems from the point of Tiew of his- 
torical laws and forces. 

Espeoial need of sach perspectiTe with reference to problems of social 
and indnstrial unrest. Often cynical and selfish attitude of those 
interested in maintaining things as th^ are. • Violent reaction of many 
reformers. 

OoMtea of weial progresa. — ^The three classes under which forces for social 
movement may be grouped : (1) Changes in laws and institutions; (2) 
Progress in invention and diacoYcry; (3) Changes in the ideal of Ufe. 
Forces under all three heads aotiye in any vital period. The ideal prior 
in time as well as logically. Illustrations. 

Thus social progress slow. Leaps possible only when the forces have 
been gathered up under the surface for a long time, and suddenly appear. 
Hence the reforms of history disappointing when Judged from the ezpeo- 
tationsof the reformers. 

Beaatmafor aUno movement in aoeiety. — (1) Progress ultimately depend- 
ent on changes in the ideal of life; (2) The application of the law of 
struggle to the material world; (3) The co-existence of moral types, and 
hence impossibility of making the same moral stimuli effective with all. 

The ^Uure of past schemes for sudden social regeneration. Panti- 
socnoies^ communes, altrurias, etc. The Brook Farm movement. Effect 
of such movements: (1) Some social amelioration; (2) Beaffirmation of 
ideals. ' * Successful failures. ' ' 

PreaaU rrforma, — ^The light of past ezperienee upon movements advo- 
cated at present. Folly of expecting any reform to bring in suddenly 
the golden epoch. Compare industrial socialism, woman's safl!rage, 
prohibition, tax and currency reform, etc Human nature remaining 
much the same through all institutional changes. Greed and selfishness 
asserting themselves after as well as befbre any particular reform. 

The two mistakes in all unfounded hopes for sudden sodal regenera- 
tion: (1) The notion that progress can be by sudden leaps; (2) the notion 
that a condition of statical perfection is either possible or desirable in 
human sooiety. 

LUerary C^opMw.— The presence of the above errors in almost all con* 
stniotionsQf an ideal commonwealth, from Plato's Republic to Bellamy's 
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Looking Backward. IHuatratioiui of fhese errors. The dynamic charac- 
ter of human life; hence its inoompletenesB and imperfection. 

The ethical attitude toward social reeonstrucHon, — ^The four easentiala; 
their mutual relations. 

J. The duty of welcoming promising movements. — ^Any reform produces 
but slight results; the sum of these as social progress. Help needed most 
by a reform movement while it is still unpopular. 

//. The need to avoid fanaticism. — Claiming impossible results for a 
reform as the greatest ii^ury to it. The positive enthusiasm of the fimatic, 
and not his narrowness, as determining his effeotiyeness. Waste in revo- 
lution; positive value of quiet oonstruotive movements. 

III. Education as the constant reform mowmenL — Significance of elevat- 
ing the popular ideal and giving quiet and sober judgment. The best 
education non-scholastic. The value to the world of a few consecrated 
individuals. 

JV. The need to live the ideal. — ^This as the crowning service toward 
social reconstruction. The truest philanthropy living a good life. 

Tendency of society to settle down into artificial forms; resulting waste 
of life. Need of continual protest, of the affirmation of the personal will 
and ideal. Mistake in estimating social problems from the point of view 
of private ease and comfort. Unrest a sign of life. The need to aooept 
the pain of the process for the sake of life. 

Topics. 

1. The Brook Farm movement. 

2. Efiects of different ^ypes of education on sodal reconstruction. 

3. The solutions for social problems proposed in More's Utopia. 

4. The social theories of Plato. 

5. The function of the common schools in the problem of social reoon- 

struction. 

6. The place of the universities in relation to social progress. 

7. The opportunities of the individual in different types of society. 

Refebbkces. 

^Tolstoi, What to Do. Morley, Ideal CommonweaUhs. Stephen, 
Socud Bights and Duties : Vol. I, chapters on The Morality of Competi- 
tion, and on Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. *Griggs, The New 
Humanism : chapter YIII. Shaw, Fabian Essays in Socialism, Booth, In 
Darkest England. Lecky, Map of Life. Bosanquet, Aspects of the Social 
Problem, Toynbee, l%e Industrial Eevoluiion. 



VI. The New Social Ideal. 

Iniroduelum, — ^The rapid moTrement of events in the modem world; but 
equally rapid change in the life of the spirit. The sense of remoteness 
in everything antecedent to the nineteenth oentory. Only rare individ- 
uals in preceding centuries impressing ns as like onrselves. These 
individuals as prophets of a world beyond themselves. Unprecedented 
problems and unique spirit in modem civilization. 

7%enew aim. — To give every man and woman all opportunity and aid 
in seeking the worthy ends of life. Effort that the end of civilization 
may be attained in every individuaL 

Historical anticipations of this aim; in various religions, but as a 
dream of the spirit rather than an immediate social fact. Birth-throes of 
the ideal in the French and American revolutions. 

Ancient democracies. — Oligarchic character of ancient society. A free 
class on the backs of a multitude of slaves. Aristotle's frank acceptance 
of the supposed necessity of slavery. Plato's theory that the few states- 
men-philosophers should alone realize complete manhood. 

The new democracy, — Different from all earlier forms of society. The 
demand for life for each in harmony with all. Our unwillingness to 
stand on the backs of a dumb multitude or lend our shoulders for the feet 
of disdainful heroes. 

Expreeaione of the new ideal — In religious movements: the deepening of 
the inner personal attitude and the growth of the religion of human 
brotherhood. The significance of the modem development of music as 
the art capable of expressing the most intimate ranges of personal feeling 
and at the same time of uniting men in common states of emotion. The 
change in the subject matter of other arts, especially of literature and 
painting; the increase in the motif of humanity. 

Presence of the new social ideal throughout the civilized world. Frank 
acceptance of it as the aim of American institutions; but regenerating 
influence in all European nations. 

The new probleme involved,'— The danger of obscuring new issues by 
reiterating old battle-cries. The storm-centre in the movement of modem 
democracy as increasingly in the social and industrial world. The 
increasing tension in the stmggle of life by the coming into it of great 
masses of the people who formerly lived only that some one else might 
live. 

Slow biol<^cal progress, but rapid increase in the material ot civiliza- 
tion. Question whether such increase is true advance. The burden of 

(13) 
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vniued tools. Evil where " tbings are in the nddle and ride mankind." 
The growing difficulty of the intelleotnal problems of civilization. 
Illiist»tions. 

2%e problem of aodal rdationa, — ^The industrial questions as resting upon 
these more ftindamental problemA. The separation of olaases an injujy to 
all. How culture and life need to be brought close together. All great 
expiessioDS of life springing from the heart of oommon humanity. Yet 
need of consecrated leadership. Difficulty of securing this in a demoonK^. 

The union of the two principles: each neoeasaiy to the other. Sodkl 
union possible only with the evolution of personal Hfe. The higher the 
development of the individual the deeper the posdble union with all. 
The symphony of humanity. 

The ethical chanuster of the modem problem. Necessity of the higher 
culture for its solution. Need of ever better education if the inheritanoe 
of civilization is to be used and handed on. 

Topics. 

1. The ohief dangers in the path of modem democcapy. 

3. The tendencies in modem painting. 

8. The effect of the priaoipk of repgossntatioB upon the 
of modem democraoy. 

4. The wwk accomplished by sodal settlements. 
& Beligioos movements of tiie pMsent tisM. 
d. Tendencies in modemsootety to sabssecge the individwil; 

to develop lawless individuals. 
7. The relation of individual aims to sooial welfare. 

Rkfexekcsb. 

^Addams, Seven JSnoys. *Morris, Bigm #/ €htt$H^ Btsphen, SooM 
Eights and IhOies : vol. 1, chapter on Booial Equality. ^Griggs, neNm 
J k ffl a i w BWi : diapters IX and X. &bnw, MfUoiEstapsinSoeUaism. Boom- 
quet, dvaizoHon of ChriiUndpm: chaptsfS X and XI. Tolstoi, WhtH to 
Do. *Adl«r, Oreed and Deed: chapters HI, rf «nd T. Boasaquet, A^pecti 
of tike fibeiof iVoUna. 
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L The Old Regime : Eugenie de Ouerin. 



'^ Oh, the bleeaed oondition in which one may occupy oneself solely 
with the one thing needful I In which, at least, material cares only 
occupy one slightly, and do not take up the greater part of one's time. 
Now , here am I, wno have had to spend the whole day long in the kitchen, 
my hands busy about the stoves, and in the ouloSy on account of forty 
diggers, or joinera, or I know not whaf 

'' No reading, then try writing, something to fix, to confine, and occupy 
the spirit. This labour of the hands is not enough: my fingers are not 
those skillful fiedries which enchant certain women amongst their lace and 
embroidery, those ten fairies lodged under ten rose leaves, as some one 
says of pretty fingers with thin pink nails. I have no roses, noranything 
in my hands but a prosaio stocking, which is dropping from them. Marie 
is singing in the room under me, and I feel that there is something in my 
head which responds to the music. ' Ah, yes I I have something there 1* 
But what to do? what shall it be? Some little book in which I could 
frame my thoughts, my sentiments, my points of view. This would 
serve, here I comd throw my life; tiie ovei^ow of my soul could find its 
outlet here." 

''It is not to inform but to elevate myself that I read; to me every- 
thing is a ladder to heaven, even this little Journal that I link witii a 
heavenlj^ thought known to God. If God did not see everything, I would 
show Him everything. I could not dispense with the Divine approval in 
my life and my afP^tions, but I care but little for the approval of men, 
8tm less for that of women." 

** The moon is rising there on the horizon, where I have so often watched 
it; the wind blows at my window, as I have so often heard it; I see my 
little room, my table, my books, my papers, the tapestiy, aud the 
holy images, all that I have seen so often, and that I shall soon see no 
more. I am settinf out. Oh, how I regret all that I leave behind me 
here; especially my father, my sister, and my brother I VTho knows 
when I shall see them again ? Who knows whether I shall ever see them 
again ? One runs so many risks in traveling ! This Paris road is so sad 
to me f It seems as though there must be misfortune at the end of it !" 

— From the Journal of Eug^ie de Gudrin. 

IfUrodueUon. — The new freedom and opportunity given to women. 
Gonsequent new interest and importance in the problems of the lives d 
women. 

Diffioulty in getting at the concrete life. Much speculation and dis- 
cussion with little understanding of real life problems. Henoe the 
peculiar value in direct expressions of experience in Autobiography. 

(3) 



Tifpea of Autobiographical Material. — (I) Aatobiogiaphies in the strict 
Benise. Yalne in giving the organio deTelopment and perapeotive oi the 
life. (2) Jonmala and Letters. Yalne in giving the local color of the 
passing mood and experience. (3) Artistic creations having a personal 
character. (4) Biographies based in part on antobiogiaphical material. 

Method of Study, — The direct indnctive investigation of concrete expres- 
sions of experience. Compare the method of stady employed in other 
sciences. The need of appreciation in the stndj of fanman life: to take, 
from within, the point of view of the characters studied. 

Purpose of this Course. — To stndj the direct expressions of certain 
dearly differentiated ^ypesof womanhood: (1) To appreciate them; (2) 
to estimate their valne; (3) to understand the forces determining their 
development; (4) to get some light on the fundamental problems 
involved in the lives of women. 

EughUe de Quhin. — Character of the available material upon her life. 
Purpose in writing the Journal; what it expresses of her life. The 
problems that receive the most attention in the Journal. 

The Beligious iVoUem.— Central importance of this problem in the life 
of Eugenie de Gudrin; significance of this feict. Type of religions &ith 
and life. Attitude toward the church and clergy; toward unbelieving 
friends. 

The Vocation. — ^Type of work and service. The attitude toward the bu^y 
world. Protected character of her life; significance. Place of writing in 
connection with her active life. 

Personal RdaUons. — The range present in her life. Relation to her 
brother; to her brother's friend. Connection of personal relations and 
religion; of personal relations and vocation. 

OuiUure. — Type of education, Forces influencing her development. 
Love of nature. Books studied. 

Tjfp^ of C^rocfer.^Worth of Eugenie de Gu^rin's life to herself; to the 
world. Chief danger in such a life; greatest potentiality. Relation of 
this type of womanhood to present life. 

Questions. 

1. What problems assume a central importance in the life of Eugenie 

de Gu^rin ? 

2. What was the relation of her Journal to her life? 

3. What are the sources of the charm of her character ? 

4. What is the significance of her religious life ? 

5. What is the chief danger of failure in such a life ? 

6. The value and limitations in the personal relations present in hetr life, 

7. How far did she find adequate self-expression in a vocation ? 
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n. The Artist: Marie BashldrtBefll 

*' Of what use were pretense or afiectation? Yee, it is evident tiiat I 
have the desire, if not the hope, of living npon this earth by any means 
in my power. If I do not die young I hope to live as a gr^t artistj bat 
if I die yonng, I intend to have my Jonmal, which cannot fail to be mter- 
esting, pnbli&ed. Perhaps this idea of pnblication has already detraoted 
from, if not destroyed, the chief merit that such a work may be said to 
possess? Bnt, no! for in the first place I had written for a long time with- 
out any thought of being read, and then it is precisely beoanse I hope to 
be read that I am altogether sincere. If this book is not the erocf, the 
dbaohUe, the strict truth, it has no raiwn ^Urt, Not only do I always 
write what I think, but I have not even dreamed, for a single instant, of 
disguising anything that was to my disadvantage, or that might make me 
appear ridiculous. Besides, I think myself too admirable for censure. 
Tou may be very certain, then, charitable readers, that I exhibit myself 
in these pages/tM^ cu lam.^* 

*'I9o, what was necessary to me in order that I should continue to 
live, was genius. I can never be happy in the same wa^ as other people 
are. To be loved and to be famous, as Balzac says, this is to be happyl 
And to be loved is only tiie natural consequence of being &mous. Breslau, 
who is thin, oross-eyed and haggard, altiiough her face is an interesting 
one, can never exercise any feminine attraction except through her 
genius, while, if I had her talent, I should be superior to any woman in 
Paris. But that must come. In the wild desire that it should come, I 
seem to see a hope that it will." 

'* To end, to end, to exist no longer — ^this is what is horrible. To be 
gifted with genius enough to last lor an eternity — and to write stupid 
tilings with a trembling hand because the news of having received a mis- 
erable mention delays in coming." 

" I fancy there is no one who takes so intense a delight in aU things as 
I do— art, music, painting, books, society, dress, luxury, gaiety, solitude; 
tears and laughter, sadness and r^oidng; love, cold, heat; the solemn 
plains of Rus^a and the mountains that surround Naples: the snows of 
winter, the rains of autumn, spring with its intoxicating joys, the calm 
days and the glorious starlit nights of summer — I love them and delight 
in them all. Everything in nature presents itself to me under an aspect 
either interesting or sublime; I long to see eveiythins, to grasp eveiy- 
thing, to embrace everything, to enter into the heart of everything, and 
to die — sinoe die I must, whether in one year or in thirty years, I care not 
which— to die, exhaling my being in an ecstacy of joy at solving this last 
mystexy of all, the end of all things, or the banning of things divine." 

— ^From the Journal of MsaAe Bashkirtseft 

Life of Marie BashkirttieF.—Bom of noble Russian parentage in 1800; 
died, after a long struggle vrith illness, in Paris, 1884. Restless student, 
painter. Great measure of success vdthin a few years. Honored in the 
Paris /Siolbn. 

(5) 
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Journal, — Purpose in writiDg. Character and mnge of the Jonmal M 
an expreasion of the author's life. 

Early Decdopment, — Relations to her family as a child. Intense desire 
to aohieye firnie. Range of subjects upon which she refleots during the 
years fh>m twelve to sixteen. T^pe of obaraoter indicated. 

Education, — Early studies. Independent plan of work at the age of 
twelve. Subjects of study. TraveL Art of every kind dominant. Wide 
and intense reading. Contact with social life. 

Vocation, — Different avenues of active self-expression. Pre-eminenoe of 
painting. Her object in devoting her eneigiea to painting. Relation of 
her vocation to her studies. Restless ambition. Influences stimulating 
her activity. Relation of the Journal to other avenues of self-ezpressioiL 
Measure of success and satisfaction in her vocation. 

Character of her paintings. Description of her best works. Their place 
in the development of modem French art. 

Her attitude toward her work. Reverence for genius. Effect of partial 
success. Question whether artistio worth or fiime was her aim. 

Perwnal Edaiiona. — Range and type present in her childhood. Early 
imaginary love affair; significance. Dreams of love and conquest. 

Lack of strong and positive personal relations. Essential loneliness of 
her life; reasons. Attitude toward love. Her ideal of manhood. Atti- 
tude toward her fellow students. Friendship with Bastien-Lepage; its 
character. Relation of the problem of personal relations to that of the 
vocation in her life. 

i2e{t^'oii.~Her ftindamental attitude toward the universe. Measure of 
despair and pessimism; yet measure of fiiith. Attitude toward &to and 
freedom. Connection of fkith and life. 

Oondunon. — T^rpe of character represented; compare Eug^e de 
Gu^rin. Worth of Marie BashkirtBeff's life to herself; to the world. 
Meaning of the pathos in her life. 

QuBsnoNS. 

1. What are the dominant problems in the life of Marie Bashkirtseff ? 

2. What were her aims in painting? 

3. What were the reasons why she did not reach a satisfying goal in her 

work? 

4. What prevented an adequate realization of her life in personal 

relatione? 

5. Compare the Journals of Eugenie de Gu6rin and Marie Bashkirtseff 

in purpose and sincerity. 

6. Compare Eugenie de Gudrin and Marie Bashkirtseff in their personal 

relations; their vocation; their religious attitude. 

7. How far did Marie Bashkirtseff attain what gives life a meaning? 



m. The Actress : Adah Isaacs Menken and Mary 

Anderson. 

"'My heritage!' It is to Ure within 

The marts of Pleasure and of Gain, yet be 

No willing worshiper at either shrine; 

To think, and speak, and aot, not for my pleasure, 

Bnt others*. Tfao veriest slave of time 

And drcnmstances. Fortune's toy ! 

* « • 

" And mine to know a reckless, human love, all passion and inteiisU|7y 
and see a mist oome o*er the soene, a dimness steal o'er the sonl ! 
Mine to dream of Joy and wake to wretchedness * 



'* ' My heritage !' The shrouded eye, the trampled leal, 
wind-driven and soiled with dust — these tell the tale. 

Mine to watoh 

The glorious light of intelleot 

Bum dimly, and expire; and mark the soul, 

Though bom in Heaven, pause in its high oareer. 

Wave in its course, and fall to grovel in 

The darkness of earth's contamination, till 

Even Death shall scorn to give a thing 

Bo low his welcome greeting ! 

Who would be that pale, 

Blue mist, that hangs so low in air, like Hope 

That has abandoned earth, yet reaoheth 

Not the stars in their proud homes ? 

A dying eagle, striving to reach the sun ? 

A little child talking to the gay clouds as they flaunt 
post in their purple and crimson robes ? 

A timid li^e flower, singing to the grand old trees ? 

Foolish waves, leaping up and trying to kiss the moon ? 

A little bird mocking the stars? 

Tet this is what men call Genius." 

— From My Heritage^ by Adah Isaacs Menken. 



(< 



O angels ! will ye never sweep the drifts from mv door ? 
Will ye never wipe the gathering rust from the ninges ? 
How long must I plead and ciy in vain ? 
Lift back the iron ban, and lead me henoe. 
Is tiiere not a land of peace beyond my door? 
Oh, lead me to it — give me rest- release me from this unequal strife. 
Heaven can attest that I fought bravely when the heavy blows fellftet 
Was it my sin that strength failed ? 
Was it my sin that the battle was in vain ? 
Was it my sin that I lost the prize ? I do not sorrow 
for iJl the bitter pain and blood it cost me. 
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Why do ye stand sobbing in the snnihine ? 
I cannot weep. 

There is no annligbt in this dark oell. I am starving 
for light 
O angels ! sweep the drifts away — ^anbar my door ! 

— From Drifts thai Bar My Door^ by Adah Isaacs Menken. 

*' After BO mnoh kindness from the public, it seems ongrateftil to con fe s s 
that ihe practice of m^ art (not the stndy of it) had grown, as time went 
on, more and more distasteful to me. To quote Fanny Kemble on the 
same sul^eot: ' Never ' (in my case for the last three years of my public 
life) ' have I presented myself before an audience without a feelmg of 
reluctance, or withdrawn from their presence without thinking the ex- 
citement I had undei^ne unwholesome, and the personal exhibition 
odious.' To be consciouB that one's person was a target for any one 
who paid to make it one; to live for months at a time in one groove, witii 
uncongenial surroundings, and in an atmosphere seldom penetrated by 
sun and air, and to be continually repeatiug the same passiona and 
thoughts in the same words — that was l^e most part of my daily life, 
and became so like slavery to me that I resolved after one more season's 
work to cut myself free from the stage fetters forever." — ^From A Fern 
Memories, by Mary Anderson. 

Introduction. — ^Profession of the actor. Bange of opportunity it o£toni 
for self-realization; for service. Attraction for certain types of women. 

Adah Isaacs Menken.— Bom New Orleans, 1835; died Paris, 1868. life 
of varied, intense activity in vocation and in personal relations. Beauty, 
genius, success, but vrithal bitter tragedy. 

Surroundings of childhood. Early appearance on the stage. Intense 
devotion to study. Early and rapid development. Bomantic stories 
connected with youth. 

Vocation. — Natural fitness for the career of the actress. Early success. 
Method of preparation. Bange of characters interpreted. Type of genius 
displayed. 

Other activities: Study, writing, etc. Belation of her poems to her 
active life. 

Personal Bdations. — Bange and character. Her attitude as revealed in 
Infelicia. Friendships with eminent people. 

Foems. — ^The dominating note in them. Extent to which they may be 
regarded as autobiographical. Significance of the irregular form and 
impassioned spirit in the poems. Intense moods and rapid revulsions of 
feeling. 

Type of lAfe. — Fundamental attitude toward the world. Positive and 
reckless character of her life. Dominating force and power in person- 
ality. Alternating periods of great achievement and terrible depreanon. 
Unfulfilled character of her personal life in spite of all its x>0Bitiven4 
Measure of joy and of tragedy present. Significance of such a life. 
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Mary Andermm. — ^Exquisite spirit in her "Few llemories." Purpose 
in writing them; their reserved character. The little opportunity giyen 
to see the development of her personal life; meaning of this reserve. 

Vocation, — ^Early interest in the art of the actor. Natural aptitude; 
earnest and unassisted study. Period of waiting. Rapid development 
and rise to &me. Bange of rdles. Ck>mparatively easy and success- 
ful public career. Measure of self-realization in her profession. 

Personal Bdations, — ^Those about childhood and youth. Independence 
in her spirit. Friendship with eminent people. The one reference at 
the end of the autobiography to the relation about which her later life 
has centered. 

Type of Character. — Nobility and earnestness of her life. Measure of 
self-realization and happiness in various aspects of her life. Significance 
of abandonment of the stage at the height of her success. Contrast in 
different phases of her life with Eugdnie de Ou^rin ; with Marie Baah- 
kirtseff; with Adah Isaacs Menken. 

Questions. 

1. What are the reasons for the alternation of periods of great achieve- 

ment with periods of profound depression in the life of Adah 
Isaacs Menken ? 

2. What are the causes of the entire difference in mood and spirit 

between Mary Anderson's Memories and Adah Isaacs Menken's 
Infelida? 

3. How does the actor's calling compare with that of the painter in 

giving opportunity for self-realization ? 

4. Why are the flue arts so prominent among the vocations which are 

attractive to women ? 

5. Compare Maiy Anderson and Marie Bashkirtseff with reference to 

the ftindamental aims of their lives. 

6. What is the meaning of Mary Anderoon's renunciation of her voca- 

tion? 

7. Compare the lives of Adah Isaacs Menken and Eugenie de Gu^rin in 

happiness; in usefulness; in the measure of self-realization present. 



IV. The Scholar: Sonya EovalevBky. 

"After my explanation with my sister in Petersbniv, we had not 
tonohed upon any private questions, and a sort of constraint still existed 
between ns — some new sensation had taken possession of ns. Bat at that 
moment, as if by mutual agreement, we pressed close to eaoh other, 
exchanged an embrace, and felt that there was no longer any foreign 
element interposed between ns, and that we were near to eaoh other, as 
in the past. A feeling of reckless , unbounded joy in life overpowered us 
both. Heavens ! how that life which lay before us attracted us, and 
beckoned us on; and how illimitable, how mysterious, and how beauti* 
ful, it seemed to us that night !'' 

— From S6nya Koval^vsky's BecoUeeiiona of Childhood, 

''86nya could not work, but she maintained with more and more 
eagerness that work— especially scientific work — was no good ; it could 
neitiier afford pleasure nor cause humanity to progress. It was folly to 
waste one's youth on work, and especially was it unfortunate for a 
woman to be scientifically gifted, for &e was thus drawn into a sphere 
which could never afibrd her happiness.** 

''It now seemed to her that nothing was worth living for but soience. 
Everything else — ^personal happiness, love, and love of nature, day- 
dreaming—all was vain. The search after scientific truth was now to 
her the Mghest and meet desirable of things. Iiiterdiange of ideas with 
her intellectual peers, apart from any personal tie, was the loftiest of all 
intercourse. The joy of creation was upon her, and now she entered 
into one of tho«e brilliant periods of hers, when she was handsome, full 
of genius, sparkling vrith wit and humor." 

*' During the long days and nights she spoke unceasingly of her own 
life, her own fate. She talked more to herself than to me. 8he went 
through a kind of self-examination, as though seeking the reason why 
she must be always suffering and unhappy; why could she never get what 
she wanted — illimitable love? 'Why, why can no one love me?' ahe 
oried, again and again. ' I could be more to a man than most women — 
and why are the most insignificant women loved while I remain un- 
loved?"' 

" In this circle, so qrmpathetic to her feelings, S6nya became open- 
hearted. I had never seen her so communicative, except when in private 
conversation. She spoke openly of her dissatisfiiction with life; of her 
sterile triumphs in science. She said she would willingly exchange idl 
the celebrity she had won, all the triumphs of her intellect, for the 
lot of the most insignificant woman who lived in her proper cirde — a 
circle of which she was the center, and in which she was beloved. 

But S6nya noticed with some bitterness that no one believed her state- 
ment. All her friends thought her more ambitious than affectionate or 
sensitive, and they laughed at her words as though she were but indulg- 
ing in one of her paradoxes."— From the Biography of S6nya Kovaldvalqr 
by the Duchess of Gajanello. 

(10) 
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lAft of Sdnya KovalSvtkp. — Born of ariBtocratic BosBian parentage 
•boat 1850. Girlhood in the country in Rnasia. Nominal marriage 
with the stndent Koval^vsky to gain freedom to pnrsae her stndies. 
Brilliant mathematical genina. Prof easor at the University of StodiEholm. 
High degree of saocesB, but nnsatisfied life. Died 1891. 

ReeoUeeUons of Childhood, — Exquisite cbaraoter of this child autobiog- 
raphy. Influences surrounding her early life. Experiences and quali- 
ties oi dharaoter important in later life. 

Period of Beaetion. — Character of the movement among the younger 
generation in Ruasia. Doctrinaire ideas. Effect on S6nya and her 
sister. Influence of Doeto^vsky. Desire for emancipation. 

Marriage with Koval^vsky; causes and signifloanoe. Student life. 
Measure of happiness and of fkilure. 

VoeaHan, — Merging of student life into her vocation. Professorship at 
Stockholm. Character as a teacher. Prize from the French academy. 
Honors and success. 

Fiersonal Bdaiions. — ^The development of her life with her husband. 
Significance of that relationship in her life. Her child; place of the 
child in her development. Her sister; comparison of the two lives. 
Friendship with Mittag Leffler; with the Duchess of Giganello. The 
last deep friendship of her life; reasons for its failure. 

Attitude Toward Life, — Changes in her attitude toward her vocation; 
toward the personal problem of her life. Sense of disappointment and 
unfulfilment. Comparison between S6nya Eovaldvsky and Marie Bash- 



Causes of the peculiar problems present in the life of S6nya Eoval^vsky. 
The light her history throws upon charaoteristio phases of modem lite. 

Questions. 

1. What were the causes of the unsatisfied character of S6nya Kova- 

l^vaky'slife? 
% Would her problem have been solved by such a renunciation as 

shows in the life of Mary Anderson ? 
8. What was the moral significance of her early view of marriage? 

What effect had that view on her life ? 
4. Compare the lives of S6nya Eoval^vsky and of her sister with 

reference to their worth and their happineas. 
S What was the chief struggle in the life of S6nya Eoval^vsky and 

what caused it? 
6. What problems in her life are usually present in the lives of womsn ? 

What makes her experience unique? 



V. The Personal Problem, Old and New : Heloise 

and the Oountess Erasinska. 

" My soal was no longer in my own poaaessioD. It was in youis. 
Even now, if it is not with yoa, it is nowhere. It cannot exist without 
▼on. Bat do reoeive it kindly. There it will be happy if it find you 
indulgent; if yon only retnm kindness for kindness, trifles for things of 
moment, and a few words for all the deeds of my life. Were yon less 
sure of my love, yon would be more solioitons. But beoanse my oondnot 
has rendered yon secare, yon neglect me. .... The event has 
proved on what principles I started. To obey you, I saorificed all my 
pleasures. I reserved nothing, the hope only excepted that so I should 

become more perfeotly yours I ask but trifles, and trifles 

which require no labor to be complied with. 

By that God, then, to whom your life is oonseorated, I oonjnre you, 
give me so much of yourself as is at your disposal; that is, send me some 
lines of consolation. Do it with this design, at least; that, my mind be- 
ing more at ease, I may serve God with more alacrity 

1 have written you a long letter, but the conclusion shall be short: 
My only friend, farewell." 

'' But if I lose you what have I to hope for? You are my only comfort; 
deprived of that, shall I still drag on my miserable pilgrimage? But 
even in you what comfort have I, save only the thought that vou are still 
living? All other joys are forbidden to me. I may not be allowed to see 
you, that my soul may sometimes at least return into its own bosom." 

— From the letters of Heloise to Abelard. 

" Married ! One hour ago, before the altar, before God, we swore to 
each other faith and love until death. What a terrible wedding 1 At five 
o'clock in the morning the Prince Woivode knocked at my door. I was 
quite dressed, we went out stealthily; at the gate the duke and Prince 
Martin were waiting for us. It was quite dark, the wind blew fiercely; 
we walked to the church, as a carriage would have made a noise. It was 
not fiir, but I should have fallen several times, if the duke had not sup- 
ported me. At the door of the dhuroh the good curate met us. The 
church was dark and silent as the grave; at a side altar two candles were 
lighted; no living soul but the priest and the sacristan. Our steps 
resounded on the flagstones as in a cavern. 

The ceremony did not last ten minutes, and then we hastened away as 
if pursued. The duke brought us to the gate, and the Prince Ma]rtin 
had to compel him to go away. I had m^ every-day dress on, not even 
white, only I hastily put a bit of rosemary in my hair. Yesterday, remem- 
bering Basia's wedding, I prepared for myself, with tearo, a golden coin, 
a piece of bread, and a lump of sugar, but in my haste I foigot to take 
them this morning. 

Now I am again in my room, alone. Nobody is blessing or congratn- 
lating me, the whole house id asleep, and if it were not for the wedding 
ring, which I shall soon have to take off and hide, I could not believe 
that I have returned from my wedding, that I am a married woman, thai 
I am his forever." 

(12) 
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'' When I think how I dreamed ahout my return to Maleszow after 
mj wedding ! What royal presents and sarpriaes there would be for every- 
body ! Even each of the peasant-women was to receive a new cap, the 
girls bright ribbons, and what entertainments and banquets were to be 
given to aJl ! And here I return to my paternal home after nearly two 
▼ears of absence, and bring no gifts to anyone. When Basia oame home 
mnn tiie convent ehe had a little surprise for everybody, although she bad 
no more money than I; but she had leisure of time and mind, and with 
her own lumds she prepared the little trifles which were valued so muoh. 
How could I do it ? 

Here my beloved mother interrupted my vmting. She came into my 
room carrying heavy bundles of cosibly silks, laces and jewels, and laying 
them down on the chairs she said rather timidly: ' I have brought here 
a part of the things which are destined for each of our daughters ; I would 
have brought more, but nothing seems to me good enough. I have been 
tidking to my honored husband; he will sell a few villages in order that 
when the happy moment comes, and the marriage is announced to the 
world, our second daughter may receive an outfit in accordance with her 
high rank.' Moved to tears, I wanted to embrace her knees, but she 
did not permit me, and was still mi^ng excuses for the 'miserable 
presents ' as she called them. 

Oh no! I cannot stand all this. I will return to Snlgostow. There are 
two many eyes fixed on me here, too many exclamations about how pale 
I look. My dear little sisters are a^ing continually, * Why are you not 
married yet?' or, 'When will you marry?' Even the old servants 
ask me the same questions, Yesterday the three girls whom I promised 
to take to my court, came to see me. Old Peter brought his daughter 
himself; it was so painful to send them away. How astonished they will 
be if they hear that I am married, but cannot take them, for my husband 
is a son of the king I " — From the Journal of Countess Erasinska. 

The Life of Hdoiee^—BoTn^ at Paris, 1101. Died 1163. Niece of Canon 
Fulbert. Meeting vrith Abelard, then at the height of his fame, when 
she was a young, beautiful, gifted and highly educated girl. Abelard her 
tutor. The love between them. Birth of her son. Her resistance to the 
proposed secret marriage, to avoid hampering Abelard's advancement in 
the church. Her denial of the marriage to her unde. His revenge in 
the brutal mutilation of Abelard. 

Abelard 's entering the monastic life and requesting Heloise to do like- 
wise. Her life as a nun until her death. The intense throb of vital 
human life beneath all the dust of the intervening centuries. 

7%e Letters of JSelotse.— Question of authenticity. Occasion of writing 
them. Character of Abelard's letters; of those of Heloise. Her pas- 
sionate outcry for human tenderness and love. Her pain at Abelard 's 
changed attitude. 

The Character ofSer Xt/c— Absorbingly centered in the personal prob- 
lem. Absence of information on any other aspects of her life. Her lack 
of interest in the monastic life except as her acceptance of it may please 
and help Abelard. 
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J%e Type of Womanhood Expressed in JSeZotae.— Ck>ntiast between the 
ftttitade of Abelard and that of Heloiae. His ambition and hunger for 
fame and snooeBsin his vocation; her abandonment of everything in her 
love for him. The superiority of her life to his. What her life teaches 
with regard to *'Daa Ewig-Weibliche.'' 

The Counieee Krasinska.— (1742-1796), Her family a noble Polish 
honse. Childhood at the Castle of Maleszow. Character as a child. 
Bomantio background in environment and family history. 

l%e Journal of the Countees Krasinska, — TeaiB of her life covered by il 
Its naive, objective character. Bange of problems presented. 

Personal Life. — Centering of her life in her love and marriage with the 
hinges son. Secrecy surrounding marriage. The pain this oaused her. 
Love of display and ceremony. Attitude toward her " honored par- 
ents." Continued sorrows after the time when the journal closes. Sub- 
sequent serene and happy life with her husband at Dresden. 

Sdoise and the Chuntess Krasinska. — The types of character represented. 
Elements in their experience of universal meaning. 

Questions. 

1. Compare the personal life of Heloise with that of S6nya K6val£v8iky. 
d. Whatwastheworthof the life of Heloise? 

3. What are the reasons for the difiference in attitude of Heloise and 

Abelard toward the whole problem of life? 

4. Compare the life and character of Heloise and the CountesB Kra- 

sinska. 
6. Was the monastic existence the best solution for the later life of 

Heloise? 
6. Are there any common needs shown in the lives of all the women 

studied ? Any common weaknesses ? 



VL The Problems in the Lives of Modem Women. 

Introduction. — ^The types of womanhood Btadied; the range of chaiao- 
ter inyolved. Belation of these types to the whole life of women. How 
far these oharaoters may famish a basis for tentative generalizations. 

The nnmber of the antobiographies studied which belong to our own 
time. Seasons for choosing these. Inorease in such literature to-day. 
Increase in the difficulty and the interest in the lives of women. 

The ProbUma of PenondlDevelopmenL — The four phases of life: (1) edu- 
cation; (2) the vocation; (3) the personal relations; (4) the problem of 
faith or religion. General relation of these problems in the lives of men 
and women. 

Differences Between Men and Women. — Extreme difficulty of generaliza* 
tions in this connection. Any phase of problem in one sex more or less 
exactly paralleled in some cases in the other. Yet obviously typical differ- 
ences, due to the long biological and historical selection of types. These 
differences as maMng part of the charm and wonder of love; also the 
cause of grave misunderstanding of one sex by the other. 

Biological and Historical Selection. — The type of womanhood developed 
under primitive conditions of life; in ancient civilization; in the mediaeval 
world. Effect of Christianity and of other religious and ethical move- 
ments on the position of women. 

Fundamental tendencies in this long period of selection. Besults in 
women of the present time. The development of ideals of womanhood 
since the renaissance. The modem epoch one of transition. The struggle 
of opposing instincts and tendencies in the lives of modem women. The 
two great difficulties women must meet to-day. 

BdaHon of Women to the Problem of Culture. — Ideal dements emphasized. 
Tendesncy to find in culture a substitute for the vocation. New awaken- 
ing among women to-day; its significance. 

The Problem ofBdigion. — ^l^ical differences between men and women. 
The need in most women of a rather concrete personal faith and of the 
acceptance of a positive basis of life. Difficulty women find in going on 
in active life without such a basis. 

The Vocation. — ^New significance of this problem in the lives of women 
to-day. Opening of new lines of activity to women. The succession of 
vocations into which they have entered. The difficulties women must 
meet who seek to live an active vocational life. The fields in which they 
have been most successful. Greatest evidence of weakness. Contrast 
with men in the attitude toward the vocation. 

(16) 
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Tke Personal BdaUona. — Peooliar greatnesB of women here. The contrasl- 
Ing weakness of men. '*Da8 Ewig- Weibliche. " Immediate insight of 
women in the world of the personal relations. The heroic type of 
womanhood; its canses and significance. 

Women and Men. — The independent worth of each tjpe selected in the 
biological and historical development of life. Folly of exalting one sex 
above the other. Compensating strength and weakness in each type. 
Need that each shonld understand the other. 

7%e Unity of the Human SpiriL — Ideals of men and women resolved in 
a higher xmity — ^that of the human being. The inclusive character of life 
in each highly developed individual, yet differences remaining present 
What is implicit in one type explicit in the other. Thus the meaning of 
love in the highest human relatione 

(hndueion, — Peculiar difficulties arising today. Impossibility of going 
back. Need to press on through the half truth and the transition epoch 
into the complete light and life. Problems which are transient and 
problems which are permanent. The light thrown by the ^ypes ol 
womanhood studied upon the problems of present life. 

Questions. 

1. What are the great difficulties vramen must meet who seek to live an 

active vocational life ? 

2. In what vocations have women had the easiest and fullest success f 

Why? 

3. In what vocations have women proved least successful ? Why ? 

4. How far is each of the characters studied typical of the usual life of 

women? 

5. What are the typical differences between women and men in their 

attitude toward the peraonal relations of life ? 

6. What are the typical differences between women and men with 

reference to the problem of the vocation ? 

7. Why are there more women than men in the churches? 

8. Why is there so much more awakening to hunger for education among 

women than among men of what are called the higher dasses? 

9. Why is there so much more awakening to interest in social and intel- 

lectual problems among men than among women of what are 
called the working classes? 

10. What problems in the lives of modem women are transitory in char- 

acter ? What are permanent ? 

11. Which woman studied lived the most enviable life? Which the 

most useful life ? 
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Thm Class. — At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
.Mitsfitions and further discnssios]. All ate urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afibrd opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

Ths Weekly Papers.— Every student has the privil^e of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

The Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 



LECTUBE L 



AMERICAN POLITICAL, PARTIES : THEIR 
PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION. 

The theory of jtarty govermnent. 

Development of political parties in America before the 
civil war. 
Beginning of party organization. The Whigs and Tories 

of the Beyolntionary period. 
The struggle for a strong national government. Federal 

and jln^FederoZ parties. 1787-1792. 
The rise of the Demoeratic^Republican party and the de- 
cline of the Federal party. 1792-1816. 
The development of the Whig party in Jackson's admin- 
istration. 
The slavery question from the party standpoint. 1840- 

1860. j 

The position of the Democratie party. Strict 

construction. 
The failure of the Whig party. 
The rise of the R^pvhUean party. Broad 
construction. 
The great parties since the civil war. 

The tariff issue. 
The money issue. 
Important third parties. 

Liberty party. (1838.) Championed abolition of 

slavery. 
Free Sail party. (1848.) '* To secure free soil to a 

free people.'' 
American party. (1852.) ''Know -nothings." 
'' Americans must rule America." 

(3) 



ProhiiUwn party. (1872. ) 
Oreenbaek party. (1876. ) 
Peopys party. (1892. ) 
The statistics of party supremacy. 
Geographical distribution of party majorities. 
The present organization of political parties. 

Executive committees. 
Nominating conventions. 
The primary system. 

The evolution of the primary. 
Abuses of the system. 
Beoent proposals for reform. 
The New York primary law — a model system. 
The perfection of our political organization in theory^ and 
the causes of its failures in practice. 

REFEBENCES. 

Biyoe, JameB. — "The Amerioan Commonwealth." Vol. II, part IIL An 
admirably oonciae aooonnt of party history and organization. 

Brooks, Noah.—*' Short Studies in Party PoUtios." A brief history of 
Amerioan parties. 

Stanwood, Edward.— "A History of Presidential Elections." A detailed 
statement of the issues of each presidential campaign. 

Ford, Henry J. — " The Rise and Growth of Amerioan Politics." A 
philosophical disoussion of the development of our system of party 
government. 

Dallinger, F. W.— " Nominations for Elective Office in the United States. " 
An historical sketch and an excellent description of the existing 
machinery of nominations. 

Branson, W. J. — Articles on ''Tendenoies in Primary Legislation/' and 
<*The Philadelphia Nominating System," in the Annals of the Am- 
erican Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1899, and July, 
1899. 

MoKee, T. H. (ed.)— ''The National Platform of all Political Parties 
from 1789 to 1892.'' Reprints the full text. 

Statistical Almanacfl. — ^Excellent political almanacs are published annu- 
ally by several of the important newspapers. 



LECTTJEE n. 

THE NATIONAL LEGISLATURE. 

The origin of our national congress. 

The Bandolph plan. 
The Patterson plan. 
The Connectlcat compromise. 
The bicameral system in theory and practice. 
The senate of the United States. 

Its character and purpose. 
Belatiye independence of public opinion be- 
cause of long term. 
Indirect election versus direct popular choice. 
The house of representatives. 

Its composition. 
Its organization. 
The district plan of constituting representative bodies in 
the United States. 

The inherent defects of the district system. 
The unfair manipulation of districts through 
the ''gerrymander." 
The proportional representation system. 

Explanation of the '' free list " system. 
Advantages of the plan. 

(a) Gives just representation to all politi- 
cal parties, however small, 
(fc) Prevents political revolution by the 
transfer of a small number of voters 
from one great party to another, 
(e) Strengthens the independent voter and 
lessens the power of the machine. 

(5) 
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The prooees of law making. 

The theory of the oonstltation. 
The practice of congress. 

'^ Legislation by committee." The evolution and present 
working of the system of ''government by the chair- 
men of the standing committees of congress." 

The unique power of the speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives. '' An office which has but one superior and 
no peer." 

Would our l^slative system be improved by the adoption 
of the initiative and the referendum ? 

REFERENCES. 

Bryoe, James. — ** Amerioan Commonwealth, '^ YoL I, Chaptera 10-31. 
Wilson, Woodrow. — * ' Ckmgreesional Government ' ' An exceUent aooonnt 

of the theoiy and practice of oar national legislature. 
Bnrgeaa, J. W. — Political Science and Comparative Constitntional Law. 

Vol. II. A comprehensive discnsslon of congress, and a oompariion 

of oar national l^gislatare with those of EngUmd, France and Ger> 

numy. 
Fiske, John. — ^* Civil Government in the United States.'' A good text- 
book, giving a brief sketch of congress. 
MoConachie, L. G.—^* Congressional Committees.'* A special stadyof 

the committee system. 
Follett, M. P.— <* The Speaker of the House of Representatives." The 

most complete discussion of this great office. 
Commons, J. R.— '* Proportional Representation." A fhll and clear ex 

position of the defects of district representation and an explanation 

of several proportional representation (Systems. 
Bliss, W. D. P. (ed. )— *< Encydopradia of Social Reform." Artides m 

referendum and direct legislation. 
Beploige, S.— " The Referendum in Switzerland." The best account of 

the piaotioal working of the iystem. 



LECTUEE nL 
THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE. 

The nature and form of the ezecutive. 

A coll^ate executive. 

An individual executive. 
The method of electing the Preeident of the United States. 

The original plan. Free choice by the elec- 
toral college — a select body of competent 
men chosen by the people. 

The failure of the original plan and the 
adoption of the present system of popular 
choice through pledged electors. The origi- 
nal machinery retained, but its operation 
completely changed. 

The possibility of a ''minority president" 
under the electoral system. 

The argument for direct popular choice. 

Comparison of American and foreign methods 
of choosing an ezecutive. 
The power of the president in domestic administration. 
The president and foreign affairs. 
The appointing power— its use and abuse. 

The civil service from the administration of 
Washington to the time of Jackson. 

The introduction of the spoils system into 
the national administration by Andrew 
Jackson. 

The beginning of dvil service reform. The 
Pendleton Act, 1883. 

The progress of reform in the civil service 
during the past decade. 

(7) 
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The veto power of the president. Comparison with the 
veto of state and city ezecutives and of foreign ex- 
ecutives. 
The president's cabinet. A simple advisory body with no 
responsibility for administration. Sharp contrast 
with the collective responsibility of foreign cabinets. 
The relations of the executive and legislative departments. 

The '' check and balance " theory. 
Comparison with the British cabinet system. 
'' The English constitution, in a word, is 
framed on the principle of choosing a single 
sovereign authority and making it good; 
the American upon the principle of having 
many sovereign authorities and hoping 
that their multitude will atone for their 
inferiority." Bagehot. 

REFERENCES. 

Biyce, James. — *' American Commonwealth/' Vol. I, Chapters 5-9; 
VoL II, Chapter 65, on the spoils system. 

Wilson, Woodrow. — '* Congressional Government," Chapter 5. A brief 
sketch of the executive functions. 

Ford, Henry J. — '^The Rise and Growth of American Politios.'' Con- 
tains an able exposition of a new theoiy of the presidency as an 
'^ elective kingship " of constantly increasing influence. 

Harrison, Benjamin. — ''This Country of Ours." Gives a popular 
aooount of the presidency, especially interesting because written by 
an ex*president. 

Mason, E. C. — " Veto Power of the President. " A very complete sketch. 

Salmon, Lucy. — ' ' The Appointing Power of the President. ' ' 

Burgess, J. W. — "Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law," 
Vol. II. A discussion of the executive of the United States in com- 
parison with the executives of England, France and Germany. 

** The Federalist" Essay No. 67. Hamilton's explanation of the pur- 
pose of the electoral system. 



LEOTUEE IV. 

ENGLISH CABINET GOVERNMENT: A COM. 

PARISON OP ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEMS. 

The connection between English and American govern- 
mental institations. 
The development of parliamentary government in Eng- 
land. 

The Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 449-1066. 
The Norman autocracy. 1066-1215. 
Magna Charta. 1215. 
Beginning of the house of commons. 1265. 
Gradual development of the power of par- 
liament to the time of the Stuarts. 
The Puritan revolution of the seventeenth 
century. The Commonwealth. 1649-1660. 
The revolution of 1688. Supremacy of par- 
liament finally established. 
Democracy achieved through reform of rep- 
resentation in the house of commons. 
Eeform biUs of 1832, 1867 and 1884. 
The present constitution of parliament. 

The house of lords. Represents rank and 

privilege. 
The house of commons — ^the supreme govern- 
ing body. 
The cabinet — ^the real executive. 

Its evolution. 

(a) The privy council. 
(6) The selection of a '^ cabinet council" 
during the seventeenth century. 

(9) 
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(e) The formative infiaenoe of Walpole 
during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth centnry. 
(d) The development of a party min- 
istry. 
The present organization of the cabinet as the 
executive committee of the house of com- 
mons. 
The cabinet and the house of commons. 

The prime minister the leader of the majority 

party in the house of commons. 
The process of change of ministry when a 
government measure is defeated in the 
house. 
Comparison of congress and the house of commons. 

The representative systems similar. 
Methods of procedure. No ^^legislation by 

committee " in England. 
The power of the house of commons much 
greater than that of congress. 
The British and American executives. Advantages of the 
perfect and invariable harmony between legislature 
and executive secured by the cabinet system. 

EEFERENCES. 

Macy, Jesse. — '^The English CJonstitation.'' A compact but compre- 
hensive acoount of the nature and growth of the British system of 
parliamentary goyemment 

Bagehot, Walter. — *' Essays on the British Gonstitation.'' A brilliant 
discussion of the cabinet system as it works at present. 

Wilson, Woodrow.— *' The State.'' Chapter 10. A brief outline of the 
government of England. 

Traill, H. D. — "Central Government." A brief manual in the English 
Citizen's series. 

Burgess, J. W. — ** Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law." Vol. II. A description of British government in oomparison 
with that of United States, France and (Germany. 

Dioey, A. Y.— -** The Law of the Constitution.'' A profound discussion 
of the nature of English parliamentary government. 



LECTUEE V. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; ITS EVOLUTION 
AND PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 

The evolution of the dty. 

The ancient city — ^political. 
The medieval dty — ^political and commercial. 
The modem city — ^industrial. 
The modem dty a product of the industrial revolution of 

the dose of the eighteenth century. 
The extraordinary growth of dty population during our 

century. 
The financial importance of our great dties. 
The organization of dty government in the United States. 

The ordinance making branch — dty coundls^ 
generally bicameral in form, a close copy 
of national and state legislatures. 
The executive. 

(a) The mayor, elected for a term vary- 
ing from one to four years. 
(6) The administrative departments. 
Two theories of the organization of the munidpal executive 
in the United States. 

Old system of independent choice of heads of 
various departments by the people or by 
the coundls. Besult — confusion and loss 
of responsibility. 
The new system of the '^ dictatorship mayor- 
ality." The appointing power of the 
mayor so extensive as to give him almost 
absolute control over administration. Mu- 
nidpal government reduced to simple 
formula: Good mayor, good government; 
bad mayor, bad government. Adopted 
recently by many large dties in America. 
The British system of munidpal government. All author* 
ity centered in a munidpal council elected by the 

(11) 
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people. Council chooses aldermen and mayor, and 
appoints all administratiye officers. 
Oomparative merits of the British system and the '^ dicta- 
torship mayoralty" plan. 
The relations of state and city. The movement for ' ' moni- 

dpal home rule." 
The failure of dty government in America. '^ The gov- 
ernment of cities is the one conspicuous failure of 
the United States." — Bryce. 
Suggested methods of reform. 

Separation of municipal issues from state and 

national politics. 
The extension of the merit system to cover 

the whole service. 
The adoption of proportional representation. 
The use of the referendum. 
The prime essential of good city government — an appreda* 
tion of the vital importance of the government to 
every citizen, which wiU establish high ideals of 
administrative honesty and effidency. 
Becent triumphs of the reform movement in our great dties. 

REFERENCES. 

Wilcox, D. F.— **The Study of City Gtovemment" A good ontUne 
statement of mimicipal problems. 

Goodnow, F. J. — "Mnnioipal Problems.'' Masterly disousBion of the 
organization and fonotions of the city. 

Eaton, Dorman B. — '^TheGovemment of Monioipalities." Desoribesthe 
political organization of the modem city, and discnases remedies for 
municipal misgovemment. 

8baw, Albert — '^Mnnicipal Ooyemment, in Great Britain.'' 

''Monioipal Government in Continental Europe." Admi- 
rable descriptions of foreign municipal systems. 

Wharton School of Finance and Economy, Uniyersity of Pennqrlvania. — 
*' The City Government of Philadelphia. " A study of a *' dictator- 
ship mayoralty " system. 

'* Proceedings of the National Conferences for Good City Government." 
1894-1^. A mine of material on fdl phases of dty questions. An 
especially full account of reform movements. 

^'Municipal Affairs. " A quarterly published by the Reform dub of 
New York. In addition to valuable artioles, contains a complete 
bibliography. 



LECTTJEE VI. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE MODERN CITY. 

The city problem — '^to provide the environment for a 
healthy and happy life nnder conditions of dense 
inhabitancy." 
The ordinary fnnctions of a dty — ^water snpply, highways, 
lighting, police and fire protection, sanitation, poor 
rcdief. 
The development of new fnnctions to meet new needs. 
'^ Municipal socialism." 

The ownership and operation of monopolistic 
enterprises, such as lighting plants, trans- 
portation systems, telephone service. 
The provision by the municipality of social 
betterment agencies which are not monopo- 
listic, such as model tenements, model 
lodging houses, public baths, recreation 
facilities, municipal loan offices. 
The results of experience with the municipal ownership of 
monopolies. 

Transportation. No American experience, but 

successful abroad. 
Lighting. Successful experience in United 
States and Europe. 
Arguments in favor of municipal ownership and manage- 
ment of certain monopolies. 

Service cheapened by the elimination of pri- 
vate profit. 
Service improved by public administration. 
Political corruption decreased. 

(13) 
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Argumentfi of opponents. 

Less efficient and more expensive service. 
Extension of the spoils system throngh in- 
crease of the number of appointments. 
The middle ground— effective public control of private cor- 
porations conducting public service. 
Social betterment agencies conducted by municii>alitieB. 

Improved housing. The dty as landlord. 
Municipal lodging houses. 
Public baths and wash-houses. 
Becreation. Small parks and playgrounds, open 
air gymnasiums, recreation piers, Boston's 
summer camp for boys. 
Free public lectures and concerts. New York 

and Boston most notable. 
Municipal savings banks and loan officea 
Municipal employment agencies. 
The possibilities of social betterment through municipal 

activity. 
The proper limitation of municipal enterprise. 

REFEREKCEB. 

Maltbie, M. B.~<' Mimioipal Fanctians." No. 8of << Mimicipal Affidn,'' 
published by Beform Clab» of New York. A fnU aoooont of the 
newer fcmctioiis of diiee. 

Bemis, E. W. (ed.)~" Mnnicipal Monopolies." A diacnaBion of water 
supply, lighting, street railways and the telephone. 

Lecky, W. E. H.— '^BemociaK^ and Liberty." Vol. n. BeTiewi the 
development of the functions of the state, and eriticises severely the 
extension of govemment activity. 

See also references for Lecture Y, especially Shaw, Gktodnow and "Pro- 
ceedings of National Ck>nferences for Qeod City Government." 

The larger part of the information upon the newer mnnicipal functions is 
in the form of periodical articles. Ck)nsnlt "A Bibliography of 
Mnnicipal Administration and City Conditions," by R. C. Brooks, 
published in March, 1897, as No. I of ** Municipal AfEaira." Sube&- 
quent numbers of '' Municipal Aflaiis " bring the bibliography down 
to date. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 

The Hmerican Societf for the Extension of Dnivefsitji Teaching 



Philadelphia, Penna. 



Any of the following publications will be sent poet-paid upon 
Teceipt of the price. They may be oxdered by the nnmbers. 

Brief drcnlan explanatory of University Extension will be sent 
^ree on application. 

Address, SBCRiStAKY, University Extension, 

III Sonth Fifteenth St, Philadelphia. 

QBNBRAL CIRCULARS. 

A. " Aim and Scope of University Extension/' . per xoo^ $9 99 

B. " Instructions to Extension Organiseis," • " xoo 

€. " Instrnctions to Extension Lecturers," r« ** soo 

D. " History and Organisation of University Extension/* ** 300 

£. " Instructions and Suggestions to Local Committees," ••••••• siogle copy, as 

P. " Lecture Courses," • • • • • . " 15 

Gw Price List, •••• free 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLBT8. 

I. Hand-book of University Extension (being Vol. I., July, 1891-June, 189a, of 

University Extension) 400 pp., octavo, doth I ^5 

« 3. Proceedings of The First National Conference, containing in full all the ad> 

dresses and reports, (pp. aga), i 50 

« 3. An Address before the American Society. By R. G. Moulton, Cambridge Unl* 

vexsity Extension Lecturer, (pp. 19} 10 

4. Lecturer's Notes on the Working of Univeisity Extension. By R. G. MouLTOib 

(PP- 8)1 10 

5. The University Extension Movement in England (1885). By R. G. Moultom. 

(pp.6i) ao 

6. University Extension ; Its Definition, History, System of Teaching, and OrganI* 

zatioo. (pp. 8), 10 

7* What Should be the Position of University Extension? By Sidney T. Skidmorb. 

(PP.ia) » 

8. University Extension as Seen by a Lecturer. By C. Hamford Hbndbrson. 

. (PP-15), 10 

9. Report on the Movement in England, (pp. 31), 10 

20. University Extension as viewed by prominent American Educators, (pp. 44), . . 15 

iz. The Development of the University Extension Idea. By Michael E. Sadler, 

Secretary Oxford Delegacy, (pp. so), M 

12. The University Extension Lecturer. By E. J. Jambs, President of the American 

Society, (pp. z8), 19 

13. The Function and Organization of a Local Centre. By Michael E. Sadler. 

(pp.8) 10 

14. Tlie Y. M. C. A. and University Extension. By Walter C. Douglas, General 

SecreUry of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. (pp.7) 10 

15. The Church and University Extension. By J. S. Macintosh, (pp. 7), 10 

S6w The Class in University ExtensioiL By Edward T. Dbvinb, Staff Lecturer of 

the American Society, (pp.6), 10 

17. The Place of University Extension in American Education. By William T. 

Harris, (pp. 14), 13 

18. The Place of University Extension. By Simon N. Patten, Ph. D. (pp. 36), . . 10 

X9. The First Annual Report of the American Society, IS 

so. The Ideal Syllabus. By Henry W. Rolfe, Staff Lecturer of the American So- 
ciety. (pp.3) n 

SI. Some General Considerations on University Extension. By B. J. Jambs, Pred- 

dent of the American Society, 10 

sa. Oxford Reformers ; Colet, Erasmus, and More. By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. (pi> 

83). j« 

33- Greek Life and Thought. Outlines of Lectures in Summer Meeting, 1895. (pp. 3s), 10 

• S4. Statement of the Board of Directors, 2894, American Society for the Extension of 

University Teaching, to 



•Dot of print. 



FUBLIOATIONS. 

The American SodelF for the Extension of Unlyenitj Teaelilng hM pablidiea 
over one hundred and fifty syllabi in connection with its work. The vyUabna giyea 
osoally a brief outline of the thought of the lecture^ lists of books and questions for 
students, and other aids to a further study of the sufeijeet. The following syllabi 
have been issued recently : » 

H— 1 England in thb XVUl Cxmtubt (1714-1789) . By W. Hudson Shaw, 
M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; Staff Lecturer in History 
to the American and Oxford Societies. Price 25 centa 

H— 2 RKPKUBNTA.TIVB NxnONS ILLUBTBATBD BY THKZB ABCBXTSCTURB 

AND Dboobativk Astb. By William H. Goodyear, M. A., Profes- 
sorial Lecturer in Art, Unlyersity of Chicago ; Lecturer for the 
New York Board of Education, Teachers' College, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, etc Price 15 cents 

H— 8 English Bokantic Pons of thx Eault Ninstsintk Csntubt. 
By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in English 
literature of the American Society fbr the Extension of Uniyenity 
Teaching. Price 10cent» 

H— 4 Thi Gbxatkb Ajoougan Poetb. By Clyde Furst, Lecturer in 
Literature for the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
▼ersicy Teaching. Price 15 cents 

H-4 Trs EyiDBNCis AND FACTORS OF Oboanic ByoLOTioN. By Edwin 
G. Conklin, Ph. D., PiofiBesor of ComparatlTe Embryology, Uni- 
YerBlty of Pennsylvania. Price 10 cents 

H— 4 Bomb in thb Middle Aobl By W. Hudson Shaw, K. A. Price . . 25 cents 

H— 7 Shaxspbeb. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph. D. Price 10 cents 

H— 8 The Labob Moybhbnt. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D., Professor 
of Political Economy, Northeast Manual Training School, Phila- 
delphia. Price 10 cents 

H— Pennsylvania Hibtoby ; Bdildino a Coxkonwbalth. By Cheee- 
man A. Herrick, Professor of Industrial History and Political 
Economy, Central High School, Philadelphia. Price 20 cents 

H— 10 BOOKS AND Reading. 

HiSTOBY, H. Morse Stephens, M. A. 

BlOGBAPHIBS AND MBHOIBS, MiSB AgUCS R^ppUeK 

Sociology, Eoonohigs and Pounos, Arthur T. Hadley, M. A. 
Fiction, Brander Matthews, M. A., LL. B. 
POBTBY, Bliss Perry, M. A. 

Bbbayb and Cbixiosx, Hamilton W. Mabie. Price 10 cents 

H— 11 The Labob Movement in Bbitain in thb Nineteenth Centuby. 
By J. R. Macdonald, Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Fabian Society, the National Administrative Council of the Labor 

Party, etc., London, England. Price 10 cents 

J— 1 The Crnxs of Italy and Theib Qm to Civilization, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, M. A., Staff Lecturer for the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, has Just been issued and Is 

now on sale. Price 10 cents 

J— 2 English Wbitebb of the Present Era. By Frederick H. Sykes, 

M.A., Ph.D. Price 15 cents 

J— 8 The Divine Cohedy of Dante. By Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. 

Price 10 cents 

J— 4 The Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A., Lecturer 
in History for the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 10 ceotr 

J— 6 Wagneb : THX Mime Dbaxa. By Thomas Whitney Sorette, Staff 
Lecturer in Music for the American Society for the Extension of 

University Teaching. Price 15 cents 

1-6 Qbeat Novbustb. By William Bayard Hale, M. A., D. D., LL. D., 

Price 10 cents 



Fuller information and a complete list of syllabi can be obtained from the 
laiy, John Nolen, Fifteenth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Fa. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO 



BY 



HON. G. R. GLENN, 

State School Commifisioner, Atlanta, Qa. 

WILLIAM A. BLAIE, 

Winston, N. C. 

WALTER H. PAGE, 

New York. 

KELLY MILLER, B. A., 
Howard Univenity, Washington, D. C. 

W. E. B. DU BOIS, Ph. D., 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

H. B. FRISSELL, Ph. D., 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 



B«rlMJ. Ho. 19. Price, SIS Gents 

Copyright, igoO, by 

Th« AoiMiosii Society for the Bxtension of UnlTenity Tesohlng 

111 Boath nfteenfh Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 



Th« Class. — ^At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are ui^g^ed to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

Ths Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
ttie best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

The Examination. — Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereo£ 



LECTUEE I. 

Does the Negro's Capacity for Earning a Living Dif- 
fer from that of the White Man ? His Hope 

for the Future. 

Hon. G. R. Glenn, State Commiflsioiier of Eduoation, Georgia. 

I. 

The Facts in the Case. No Safe Conclusions without a Cabb- 

FUL Study of Facts. 

In approaohing the study of every serioim problem the earnest student 
will eliminate what is uncertain — he seeks truth. 

He cannot afiPord to jump at oondusions. 

That is a rare man who can see all sides of any question — many of us 
are content to see one side only. 

To paint for you a picture of the earning power of the Negro lace as 
compered with that of the white man would take much time. It would 
involye the opinions of many people. 

n. 

His Waoe-eabnino Poweb now Oontbasted with his Eabnino 
PowEB AS A Slave. How Fab is the White Man Ahead 
OF Him? 

For thirty-six years the Southern people have been studying his earn- 
ing power with reference to the life of slavery. 

A wide spread opinion prevails that the earning power of the Negro is 
leas to-day than it was when he was a slave— certain it is that the results 
of his education have been disappointing. 

1. Some people hold that the education of the Negro at the expense of 
the State should not have been undertaken. 

2. Others believe that he can be educated in the rudiments, but that 
there his education should stop. 

3. Others believe it little short of a crime to fill his life with hopes 
which cannot be realised. 

4. We have still another and larger dass who believe that the Negro 
should have eveiy opportunity and chance to develop. 

I will state some enlightening facts not given to prejudice you against 
the colored man, but that you may be enabled to grasp the real question 
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to be dealt with — ^the qaestion of redeeming the N^o, of saving him 
that we may save onnelYeB. 

First fact. — ^There passes my window often, a gronp of Negroes chained 
together on their way to trial — from fifty to one hnndred persons. About 
95 per cent of this group — and sometimes 100 per cent — are not thirty-five 
yean of age. Many of them have been edaoated at pablic schools— can 
read and write. 

They are sentenced for all manner of violationB of the law. 

(That scene can be duplicated in any county in the State with a colored 
population. ) 

Second fact. — Some time ago I had occasion to investigate property 
returns made by Negroes in Creoigia. More than 90 per cent of the 
property returns had been accumulated by ex-slaves. 

Now what are the natural conclusions from facts like these ? Let me 
remind you that young people of all races are most likely to get in 
trouble but the percentage of young Negroes is entirely too laige — 92 
per cent in chain-gang, only 8 per cent white. 

Third fact.— Of $16,000,000 owned by men Negroe8~$14,000,000 were 
owned by older people, ex-slaves. First, the most of this property was 
accumulated during first twenty yeais after the war — ^very little added 
to it in the last ten years. 

Afwther fact. — ^Becords show that the Negroes best educated — edu- 
cated in the best sense — except in rare instances — do not become crimi- 
nals, any more than the same class of whites. 

SiffniflcamtfacL — It is constantly brought to the attention of those who 
employ labor, that the class of young N^gro labor is not as reliable as in 
ante-bellum days. 

This is realized by employers both North and South. It has come to 
pass that free Negro labor is not employed where white labor can be 
obtained — two things are necessary for successful employment of labor — 
that it be skillful and reliable. 

A cwrious fact. — ^The convict labor in Georgia— composed almost 
entirely of Negroes, is bringing almost twice the price of free labor. 
Contractors are paying for them from $15 to $20 a month, feeding and 
clothing them, when they will not employ the same class of free labor at 
from $6 to $10 a month. 

The answer is obvious. 

The convict labor can be controlled and made reliable — the free Negio 
is not reliable. 

This ought not to move us to condemn but to pity him ; he is not to 
bbune because of the training he|ha8 had. 

Facts like these have important educational lessons. 

What conclusions would you form from them? 



IV. 

MiSTAKBs IN His Education. How to Right His Wbongs. 

In the last thirty yean in Georgia |we have spent $25,000,000 upon 
pnblic schools. When we started the ftind was very small — first year 
quarter million — the fond has grown from year to year. We shall spend 
two millions this year. 

Naturally our people ask for results — it is not that the Negro is a blaok 
man, the question is what is the return for our money invested — how 
does his wage-earning power oompare with the Negro as a slave — has he 
given us the reliable, substantial returns we had a right to expect? 

Tax-payers demand a satisfactory answer, and what oan we say? 
Already in many places there are ominoas mutterings that the distribu- 
tion of school funds be acoording to the rate of tax payments. 

Keep m mind that in Geoigia the white man pays f| of the property 
tax. Forty-five per cent of children who share benefits of school fund 
are colored. 

How can we compare the earning power of the Negro with that of the 
white man ? 

There is hardly any past on which to make comparison — we have had 
400 years start of this people — we have only to go far enough back and 
we will find as offensive acts in our history as we have found in recent 
years among the Negroes. 

It is hard to find a line to institute comparison. The white man is at 
the top, and as yet all the places of opportunity are at the top. 

I believe our educational experiments with the colored race have been 
full of mistakes. 

The Wise Education. 

That system which develops the child's brain through its hand as well 
as through its eyes and ears, is the system needed. 

We have at last struck the fashion of education that will save this 
people. 

What is required is a training sAl the time through the formative years 
which shall make them have respect for, and give honor to, self-sacrificing 
toil. If the school does not do that then it is not doing what it ought 
to do. 

Most of the teachers that these Negro children have had have been 
wretchedly prepared for training them. Ton must see that this 
is of necessity the case, — it is only within recent years that we have had 
many intelligent teachers in colored schools. The kind of education 
these children need is the kind that will train the whole of their brains. 
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If yoa can oomprebend some ol tfaeoe fluilB joa will nndeiBtend Ibe 
TCBolte. They have had nobody to lead them from eviL Thejhayeoome 
from homes ifith no inflTienoe for good. 

The sohools that are giving the beet resnlte are those on the pUm of 
Hampton and Toskegee. Th^ have proved, if the right remedy ia 
applied, we can save this people. ^ 

V. 

He must bb Adjusted to His Place Among the Aicesican Peo- 
ple BT Wise and Eindlt Educative Pbogesses. This 
Requires Time. 

VI. 

His Hope fob the Futubb Depends upon the Establishment of 
Just and Righteous and Kindly Relationship with his 
White Neighbob. 

The problem is of national importance — we have to face it on Jnst, 
righteons, and wise grounds. 

The younger generations of the Negro race are not in sympathetio 
touoh with the white man, and do not know him as their elders did. 

If we will apply the right kind of education we can save every one 
of them and make them produoers of wealth — ^the future is bright. The 
labor of the future more than in the past must be trained labor, else it 
will not be wanted. 

Let the children be led along the way of useftd and intelligent appli- 
cation of their labor to the thousand ways that are open to them in the 
South and the raoe will save itself. 



LECTURE n. 

The Southern White Man and His Colored Neighbor. 
William A. Blaib, People's National Bank, Winston, N. G. 

I. 

The advantages of those living in one section of this great Bepuhlic meet- 
ing their fellow citizens of other sections and exchanging thonghts and 
ideas. It is well for Soathem people to meet those living in the North, 
and it is well for those who are attempting to stady the Soathem ques- 
tions to be sore that they do not form hasty and saperficial oonclosions, 
but that they understand folly the conditions, the hopes, the fears, the 
snooesses and failures. 

The Southern people are better acquainted with the Negro and better 
able to deal with the problem than any other people can be, but in view 
of their colony, some forty thousand or fifty thousand strong, Philadel- 
phians must not be considered mere ** lookers on m Vienna.'^ 

The colored people were brought to our shores in Northern slave ships 
as savages. The progress and development they have made is something 
wonderful. Perhaps no other race has made such rapid progress and 
development in so short a time. The cause of this rapid civilization is 
largely due to the fact that they were brought into such intimate oontaot 
and relation with the families and family life of the best white people of 
the South. 

II. 

Slavery. 

Slavery was and is and ever has been a curse to the white people of the 
Sonth, but in many respects it was a rich blessing to the Negro. Effect 
ujx>n the whites. — (1) It made them dependent. The colored people did 
the work and the whites lost their skill. (2) It brought about wrong 
ideas as to the nobility of labor with the hands. (3) It brought in a 
dependent class and caused the strata of sooiety to be carefully marked 
out, etc., etc. Effect f upon the Negroes. — (1) Being brought, in many 
cases, into the familyjlife of their owners they|became rapidly civilized 
and the refinements of *life were absorbed by them. (2) They were 
taught respect for authority and obedience. (3) They were given valu- 
able industrial training, so that finally the skilledjworkmen were almost 
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all colored people. (4) The women, as well as the men, were thus 
trained, and where conditions were favorable they did good work and 
were happy in it. 

ni. 

Afteb the Wab. 

The white man returned from the war to find that a blackened chimney 
only marked the place he once called home, and that his slaves had faith- 
fiiUy provided for his loved ones daring his absence. Bat his slaves were 
his no more and he sat down for a while in helplessness, distress and 
despair. He knew not how to work or plan or provide. Bat, finally, he 
came to himself and what a history he has made since then! Upon the 
N^gro was thrnst the rights of citizenship, with all its dnties and respon- 
sibilities, before he was ready for them or desired them. The absence of 
restraint, the sadden change and partioalarly the mean saggestions of 
base white men, all contribated to make his condition worse. Thas two 
^aces, with different wants, feelings, training and modes of thoaght, were 
placed side by side in civil life. The worst element of the whites, often 
not natives or *'to the manner bom," took advantage of the ignorant, 
confiding, dependent black man and nsed him for selfish political and 
anholy ends. What a pity that the terrible state of affairs that resulted 
came aboat! How mach more might have been accomplished if both races 
had, at this time, accepted the situation and joined in a brave and honest 
attempt to baild up the waste places, realizing that the best interests of 
both white and colored were the same. Of coarse race prejudice entered 
in. We have that in the South and you have it here, and in some direc- 
tions it is stronger and better defined with you than with us. 

IV. 

The Present. 

But it is not with the past or with prejudices we wish to deal. ^' It is 
a condition and not a theory that confronts us. ^ We in the South live 
and expect to live there. The Negro is there and will stay there. All 
colonization and kindred schemes will fail. The Negroes do not desire to 
leave the South and we don't want them to leave. They are a necessity 
to us and we to them. If their citizenship is low it lowers the average 
for us all. What, then, are we going to do about it ? In dealing with 
any race, tribe or people it is necessary to understand its history, tradi- 
tions, home life, religion and peculiar characteristics. With the history 
of the race all are famDiar. Its home life not understood. The houses 
in the coontry are small, uncomfortable, unclean. The manner of living 
primitive and the cooking bad. Yet the colored people, when not under 
the influence of drink, are happy, careless, jolly. They laugh and sing. 
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bat take no thought for the morrow. Iq matters of dress the taste is 
striking and odd. Any prevailing style is ridicnloosly copied and pro- 
nonnoed oolors are largely songht. In religious matters they are impal- 
sive, fervent, earnest and exceedingly demonstrative. Churches well sus- 
tained. They are fountains of social life as well as political, industrial 
and religious headquarters. These meetings represent the old tribal gath- 
erings in Africa and are an inheritance from ancient days. The Negro's 
religion leads him to talk much about it, but, unfortunately, it is too 
much like that of some of his white neighbors. It needs renewing at the 
next camp-meeting and repairs meantime are not amiss. The N^ro 
preacher represents the chief in the tribal economy and has much power. 
Does not always exert a good influence, but it is important, in view of the 
power exercised, that these leaders be carefully chosen. The Negro is 
also superstitious. Herb doctors, conjurers and the like are found in 
abundance. Another peculiarity of the race is its fondness for lodges and 
secret societies, and these among them are legion. The '^ old issue, '* in 
many respects, is much better than the *^ new issue," or those who have 
grown up since the war. 

This is the people with whom we have to deal. Out of this material 
we must make a good and intelligent citizenship. 

V. 
How. 

We must educate them, but we must educate them properly. Higher 
education is all right, but it has been a mistake to teaoh Latin, Greek, 
Psychology, etc., almost exclusively. After the war the good people of 
the North made many mistakes in the schools they started for the colored 
people. (1) They forgot that the white children of the North had edu- 
cated ancestors, books, toys, kindergartens, etc., and that the colored 
children did not, and yet the schools were arranged just as they were in 
the North. (2) It was a mistake not to interest the white people of the 
South in the work. Somehow they were properly or improperly led to 
feel that the schools opposed them and their interests. (3) The teachers 
sent were often unwise or worse, and were misunderstood or taught very 
dangerous doctrines. (4) The result was that too many colored children 
thought they were educated when they could use a few long words, wear 
high collars and carry canes. The product of this work was unsatisfac- 
tory. Then came a cry for Negro teachers for Negro schools. This was 
unsatisfactory, too, for the N^roes did not show respect for their own 
race or have much confidence in them. 

Then came industrial training. We plead for a system of education 
which sliall embrace training of hand and heart and head— the three 
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'^ H*8 '' instead of the three " R's,*' bnt especially a three-sided ednca- 
tioD, a triple alliance in which the Negro, the Southern whites and tiie 
Kortiiem friends shall all Join in one aooord and one voice, all working in 
harmony with all the light and help and encouragement all can give 
towaid the same great end. The N^ro must be taught to help himself. 
Hie wonderful openings and opportunities in agriculture were discussed, 
with its effects upon the morals and the health of the colored people. 
Good dtisenship the object of training. 

VI. 

What Exactly is the Attitude of the Best White People in 
North Cabolina towabd theib Brother in Black? 

The newspapers exaggerate and wrong ideas are given. The attitude 
one of friendliness, sympathy, helpfulness, patience, genuine interest and 
faith. The State and the cities do what they can in matter of education, 
thoagfa the N^roes pay but a small proportion of the taxes. The courts 
are fair to colored people. No right is withheld. More than one- fourth 
of the population of North Carolina colored. Between 200,000 and 
900,000 Negro children of school age. If all the taxes paid for all pui^ 
poses by colored people were given to school fund, it would allow only 
twenty-six cents per year for the education of each child. Illustrate the 
feelings of the whites by telling of 

VII. 

The Sifter Industrial and State Normal School 

OF Winston-Salem, N. C. 

This institution founded in 1692 by combined efforts of best white and 
colored people. The valuable land was donated and a building erected, 
and four ideas were prominent in founding the institution. (1) The vital 
importance of training for good citizenship. (2) The belief that the 
N^gro should become intelligent and self-supporting, and particularly 
that he should be taught to work with his hands and work eikillfiilly. (3) 
The need of a training school for colored teachers. (4) A model Negro 
settlement with an educational and refining centre, where the colored 
people should own their own homes, start their own industries and gov- 
ern themselves. The institution a success from the beginning. The 
county and State added to funds and now fifteen teachers and 300 pupils. 
The effect upon the colored people of the State has been something won- 
derful. A Southern man living in the town so impressed with the 
work that he gave $5000 to found a training school for nurses. 
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Pnrident Atkins shown eveiy oonrteqr by the citiiena. Recently by 
invitation addressed the Chamber of Commerce. Snxely the inflnenoes of 
this school will be felt all throngh the South. 

By elevating onr citizenship, both white and black, by patting onltore 
and enterprise and bnsinesB before politics) we shall gain in peace what 
we lost in war, and again take oar place in the front ranks of the world's 
onward maroih. 

REFERENCES. 

l%e FhUade^hia Negro^ by DoBois. 

The Negro mid the AUaaUa ExposHifm^ by Baoon, 

T%e8of¥ihem Workman, 

TkeForwm, 

The North Ameriean Review, 

AddresaeSf by A. K. Mcdare. 

Addresees, by Govemor D. L. Raasell. 

AddreaaeSt by President D. C. Gilman. 

JRq^orU of Suae auperifOendent of PnbUe IntirveUon, N. C. 

Addreeeesj by President S. 6. Atkins and Booker T. Washington. 

Sduiion of the Baee PnMem^ by Simmons. 

JRwadCera Dog at Hampton. 



LECTUEE in. 

The Best Way to Help the Negro to Self-Reliance. 

Waltsb H. Page, New York. 



(Mr. Page was of the opinion that the purely praoHoal aspects of his 
sabjeot did not lend themselves to a synopsis of valae; so none was pre- 
pared. He recommended as the best books on the sabjeot: Btpori on the 
Negro in PkUaddphia, by Dr. W. K B. DaBois; Beport on the Negro Baee 
tn FarmviUey Va,, prepared by Dr. DaBois for the Bareaa of Labor 
Statistios; JTie Iktiure of the Negro, by Mr. Booker T. Washington.) 



LECTUBE IV. 
The Negro as a Religious, Social and Political Factor. 

Eellt Millkb, B. a., Howard TJniyersity, Washington, D. G. 

I. 
The Nbobo as ▲ Rslioious Faotob. 

The N^rOy as we know him in Amerioa, is of a deeply spiritiuJ natoie. 
This is made manifest hy his passive Christian virtaes of meekness, 
hnmility and lowliness of spirit, and by the splritoal substance of his 
plantation melodies. 

The Christian onlt, the suggestion of which the Negro caught from the 
white race, was bo peculiarly adapted to his ethnic characteristics that it 
met with a ready and enthusiastic response. 

The evangelization of the Negro is the only assured fresh conquest of 
Christianity in modem times. In the United States the Negro has a 
higher average of church membership than the whites, and constitutes 
one-fifth of the numerical strength of all the Protestant denominations. 

This race has a sufficient grasp upon the spirit and meaning of Ghris- 
tianity to propagate and transmit it, although perhaps not able to for- 
mulate a theological statement of its doctrine. 

The charge is made that religious profession has little efiect upon the 
Negro's practical life. When we consider the broad function of the 
Negro church, and the original grossness and degradation with which it 
has had to deal, it will be seen that, although religion has not yet done its 
perfect work, the wholesomeness of its influence has been not only 
manifest, but marvelous. 

Who is he that condemneth ? When the white Christian violates the 
vital precepts of his faith in dealing with the Negro, he furmshes an 
example and an excuse for his weaker brother to transgress, though it 
may be in a more flagrant and repugnant manner. 

The most notable feature of Negro church life is its tendency toward 
ecclesiastical independence. After receiving the original suggestion from 
the whites, the Negro evinced a decided inclination to worship God under 
his own vine and fig-tree. The Baptist and Methodist denominations, 
representing the independent spirit, contain 98 per cent of all colored 
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Protestant oommnnicantB. The PreBbyteriaD) Episcopalian and Congre- 
gational ofanrohefl, whioh have enjoyed the largest measure of white assist^ 
anoe, contact and control, have flonrished only as a root out of diy ground. 
Although these ohnrches appeal generally to the more cultivated classes, 
yet their numerical feebleness is in no wise ofEiset by any superior vigor 
of spiritual aggressiveness and force. Even in these denominations there 
is a suppressed or expressed ambition for a larger measure of ecclesiastical 
self-control. 

The indifference of the educat*^ Negro toward religion is only the first 
effect of a shallow learning, which has affected his notions but has not 
altered his natuie; there still remains the substratum of deep religious 
feeling. 

From the white race the Negro will learn how to observe the estab- 
lished standards of condnot| and, through material assistance, will 
be able to secure a better equipped ministry, thus assuring a more orderly 
and pleasing manner of worship. On the other hand, though the whites 
may fail to discern in the Negro that form and comeliness that they might 
" desire him," yet they can learn from him valuable lessons in meekness, 
humility, forgiveness of evil and lowliness of spirit, which constitute the 
brightest stars in the galaxy of the Christian graces. 

Religion furnishes the only sanction which can enable backward races 
to contemplate the trend of modem movements with composure of spirit. 
They play only a contemptible part in the rivalship for material and 
political supremacy. The exceeding weight of humiliation under which 
the Negro labors oan only be relieved by a grasp upon the spiritual and 
eternal verities. Science has no solace for sorrow. The love of money 
is the root, and not the remedy of evil. It is only through belief in the 
fktherhood of God that we can rely with serene assurance upon the ulti- 
mate recognition of the brotherhood of man. 

II. 
The Nbobo as a Social Factor. 

A stranger to our institutions would be most impressed by the separate 
sooial areas whioh the two races occupy. 

There exists among the Teutonic races a social fiction whioh relegates 
the social life of a backward race to a separate and distinct sphere. The 
dvil, industrial and political disabilities under which the Negro labors 
are but the legitimate outcome of the social fiction which divides the 
races asunder. It is on this account that the Negro is not desired by the 
white man to work in the same shop, or worship in the same church, to 
lodge at the same hotel, or attend the same school, or be buried in the 
same graveyard. Senator D. M. MoEnery, of Louisiana, has frankly 
epitomized the situation in a recent speeoh in the United States Senate: 
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" Tliere neyer has been any disposition on fhe part of tiie people of Louis- 
JaoEUft to deprive the N^gro of his political or dvil rights. There has been, 
and will oontinoe to be^ a determination, fixed and unalterable, to deny 
bim social privil^;e8 on equality with the whites, and to prohibit him 
from aspiring to any equality in sooial life, which nature forbids." 

It is essential to inquire how far this feeling is fixed and unalterable^ 
and how far it may be modified by conditions. In the Latin races it is 
almost or altogether absent. Even among the Teutonic races it is subjeet 
to a wide latitude of variability. The rigor of its exaction is in some 
degree proportional to the weight of the Negro element Many things 
that were once held to be impossible have since come to pass. In indi- 
vidual and exceptional instances it has almost wholly vanished. In spite, 
however, of such minor variations the feeling still persists in all of its 
main and essential features, and no plan for the betterment of the Negro's 
condition can wisely be based upon its disappearance within any calcu- 
lable period of time. 

The Negro belongs to a backward race and has wide scope for growth 
and expansion, even within the limits set by race prejudice; and if this 
prejudice should ever disappear it will be after, and not before such 
development. 

The eflfect of pr^udice is stimulating as well as repressive. It may yet 
lead the Negro to industrial initiative, as it has already urged him to 
ecclesiastical independence and social self-sufficiency. 

As the Negro constitutes the submerged element of the general popula- 
tion he may be expected to produce more than his share of the defective 
and delinquent classes. The race will continue to contribute great excesses 
of crime, immorality and vice, so far as they can be tested by statistics. 
We often attribute to color the evils that attach to condition. If similar 
social classes among the whites were isolated and proscribed against, 
equally lamentable results would doubtless be revealed. But we must 
deal with conditions as they are and not as we wish they were. The 
problem of philanthropy is to remedy existing evils, rather than to specu- 
late as to how they arose. 

In comprehensive social status numy of the N^proes have doubtless 
stood still, some indulging in the license of liberty may have retrograded, 
but the general drift has been in an upward direction. 

ni. 

Thb Negbo as a Politioai. Factob. 

The Negro was introduced into this oountiy to labor witii his hands. 
There was no more thought of making him a controlling element in tiie 
body politic than of conferring like privilege upon the lower animals. 
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The two great wars of the Bepnblio swept the oaxrent of pnblio feeliog 
out of its acoofltomed channel. The Negro was the incidental benefieiaiy 
of tiieee two great conflicts. There was a lapse of nearly a centniy 
between the Declaration of Independence and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitation. The Civil War heated the thermometer of 
national feeling many degrees beyond its normal registry, but nnder the 
tranqoil influence of peace, it has again sunken to its aoonstomed place, 
near the freezing point. The Negro in the South has been depriTcd praoti- 
oally o£ all the political privileges conferred by the constitutional amend- 
ments, while his erstwhile political friends conceal their indifiinrence by 
seeking new issues across the seas. 

Democracy implies approximate equality of power and prowess; any 
element which falls obviously short of the general average will be treated 
with indifference or contempt; and especially so, if dharaoterized by a 
physical brand which renders them easily disUnguishable. 

The Negro should utilize whatever measure of political privilege is 
accorded him in friendly affiliation with the persons and interests from 
which he derives his livelihood. On the other hand, the South is making 
a serious mistake in depriving the Negro of all participation in govern- 
mental afiSiirs. Good citizenship cannot be secured by holding up the 
repressive, the harsh and the cruel features of government. The police- 
man's club is oftentime the only governmental instrument with which 
the N^ro comes in contact. It is essential that any backward people 
shoald be trained in the beneficent function of government in order to 
devf»lop good citizenship. 

The Negro has ever been willing to contribute, according to his ability, 
to the welfare of his country. He is patriotic and loyal to her institu- 
tionSj and is willing to defend them with his life. 



IV. 

Conclusion. 

A £Mstor is one of the elements which are productive of a given 
result. The Negro as a factor does not operate independently, but 
co-operates with other and more potent fhctors to make op the sum total 
of our national life. A product entirely disappears when any one of its 
&ctors reduces to naught. The politiaJ rights of the Negro are indis- 
solubly linked with our theory of government. Concrete fulfillment of 
abstract rights appears to be at present unattainable. History teaches us 
that the path of political and social progress has never been a straight 
line, but has ever taken a zig-zag course amid the oonflicting forces of 
right and wrong, truth and error, justice and injustice, cruelty and 
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meroj, fiat the great hamanitarian moTemeDt which has been sweep- 
ing oyer the world from the middle of the eighteenth century nntil now, 
manifesting itself in political revolations, in social and moral reforms, 
and in works of benevolence and merc^i afifords the amplest aesnranoe 
that all worthy elements of the population will ultimately be admitted 
to share in the privileges and blessings of civilization according to the 
measure of their merit. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. How can the,' whites help the Negroes to improve their religiouft 

stotnB? 

2. How far oan oneness of faith be relied upon to modify the asperities 

of race prejudice ? 

3. The effect of influx from the country npon the social life of the city 

N^gro. 

4. What oan he done to improve the social life among Negroes? 

(a) Infthe country. 

(b) In the city. 

5. Is there any practicable, available remedy for the political repression 

of the Negro? 

6. What effect will this repression have upon his industrial and moral 

statna? 



I 



I 



LBOTXJEE V. 
The Negro in the South and in the North. 

W. £. B. Du Bois, Ph. D., Atlanta UniTeisity, Atlanta, Ga. 

It is veiy difficnlt for the ayerage Amerioan to realize the exact differ- 
ence in the N^gro problems that tace Philadelphia and those that faoe 
Atlanta, Ga. There is certainly a resemblance in the two main elements 
— ^the race pr^adioe of the Whites, and the nndeveloped social condition 
of the Blacks. Even here, however, there is a difference; the race preja- 
dice of Philadelphia is of the more nnconscions kind which seeks to base 
itself on more defensible grounds bat is not critical in seeking support for 
these gronnda. The prejudice of Atlanta is of the harsher and more nn- 
reasonable sort, resting more largely on past bitterness and ignorance. 
The condition of the Negro presents many points of contrast. 

In Philadelphia the Negro is simply one of many social problems 
which is discussed to-day and foigotten to-morrow; and this is because 
he forms but 4 per cent of the population. In Georgia, where he forms 
nearly 50 per cent, his presence is a problem of problems, which can 
never be ignored or foigotten and meets one at eveiy turn. In social 
condition, too, these two cities present great contrasts in their Negro 
population. The great mass of the Negroes in a large Southern dty are 
at a lower social level than in a Northern city and present fewer differ- 
ences in social diffierentiation. One finds neither as wealthy nor as 
poverty-stricken classes among them, and the extremes of culture and 
crime are less evident. Beside these broader matters of likeness and im- 
likeness, there are certain distinct differences in the race problem Nortii 
and South. The greatest of these is the contrast in the economic stages 
through which the two sections are passing. In the North we have oi^ 
ganized industry, accumulated wealth, law and order and the founda- 
tions of culture. In the South the era of modem industrial development 
is just befi:inning: machinery is being introduced, cities are growing, 
manufacturing is displacing and supplementing agriculture, the free 
laborer is competing with the serf, and ideas of social order and right are 
slowly changing. The French Revolution and English Chartism teach us 
that such a critical period has grave problems of its own; when the race 
problem is added to this the results are peculiarly baflling. 

(18) 
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Difficulties, however, are never exouaee for [inactivity or conaoioiu 
wrong; intelligent study and right action ia our only path. I have 
■oun^t elsewhere to mn^e a little clearer the complicated Negro prob- 
lems of Philadelphia. Such a work for the South would naturally be 
much more difficult, and little has as yet been done. I can, however, 
point out a few of the results which Southern conditions have evolved 
and contrast them with the North. If one compiles the statistics of the 
owneiship of land in Greoigia in the last four decades one finds these 
results : 

1860— (nearly) 0. 

1870— 396,068 acres ^^h^mhimiv . 

1880— 686,664 '' mm^^^mm^mmmmim^. 

1890— 967,234 '' ai^^^^^^^HMM—i^^^^B-a-. 

1900—1,062,223 " ^m^^tmmmmmm^^i^M^Kmmt^mmmmmmmt^, 

These figures illustrate an interesting social history, which is probably 
true of the larger part of the Gulf states, viz. : 

1860-70— Rise of the ^lite of House Slaves. 

1870-80— En-Kluxism — ^Progress checked — ^Migration to the North. 

1880-90— Rise of the new industrial South — Rapid advance of the mass 

of the House Slaves and the ^lite of the Field hands— The rush 

to the Town. 
1890-1900 — Loss of dvil rights; legal disfranchiaement — Lynchings — 

Financial panic — Progress checked — Crime — Migration North. 

The effect of the Southern Negro to rise has resulted in three kinds of 
migration: (1) Huddling in the Black Belt. (2) The rush to Town. 
(3) Migration to Northern cities. The first and second were economio 
failures through overcrowding the labor market. To appreciate the 
meaning of the third, let us note what the Negro immignmt to Philadel- 
phia leaves and comes to: 

A Negro in 

AOanta. PkOaddphia, 

1. Has limited civil rights. i. Has nearly all civil 

f rides in separate railway cars, rights. 

j rides in batk part of street cars, 
I rides on separate elevators, 
1^ stops at separate hotels, etc. 

2. Has no political rights. 2. Has all political 
' holds few local offices, rights. 

i. t. \ practically has no vote, 

liable to discrimination in court 
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3. Has large economic freedom in 


certain 


3. Has limited econo- 


lines. 


' servant, 
laborer, 
carpenter, 






mic freedom. 

I. «., can work as ser- 
vant, laborer. 


t. e., 


mason, 






Cannot work as arti- 


can work as ' 


engineer, 
fireman, 
shoemaker, 
1 blacksmith, etc. 






san. 

Has a limited chance in 
the higher walks. 


In the higher 


walks can be minister, 


teacher 




and meichan 


t for Negroes. 









The result of both situations is sommed np in the word crime. 

The problem in Philadelphia is that of lai^r industrial opportunities 
for Negroes, and higher openings as their talents and character demand. 
The problem in Atlanta is more complicated : the problem of educating 
the children, the problem of civil rights, the question of the proper lim- 
itation of the franchise and the freedom of work. The presence of snch 
a mass of grave problems points to the real root of the problem, viz., the 
recognition of the Negro manhood despite all adventitious drawbacks of 
present social condition. Can the American people rise to the moral 
decency of treating the undeveloped races which are in their power with 
a sacred regard to the best interests of those races? This problem 
becomes more pressing to-day than ever, as we enter into possession of an 
island empire. Indeed, the race question to-day is world wide, and the 
problem of the twentieth century is the problem of the color line 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 



1. What is the proper basis of the right of sufErage ? Is there any reason 

for making the basis of Negro suf&age different from this ? 

2. Whioh is greater, the loss of revenue through ignorant and venal 

voting or the loss in moral standards through illegal methods of 
manipulating returns ? 

3. Will industrial education solve the Negro Problem ? 

4. Is there any danger to the community from a large class of non- voter 

VTith restricted civil rights ? 

5. How far has the elective judiciary system of the South complicated its 

social problems ? 

6. If you were a Negro would you live North or South ? 
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LECTURE VI. 
History of the Education of the Negro. 

H. B. Fbissell, Prinoipal Hampton Normal and Agricnltnral Institate. 

I. 
Education in Africa. 

Introductory. — Growing importance of raoe qnestions, especially in 
regard to their bearing on the fntare policy of the United States in deal- 
ing with the nndeveloped races in her new possessions. 

Inflaence on the Afro- American of the life of his ancestors in Africa. 
Virtues of primitive peoples. Strife between the savage tribes. Infla- 
ence of the tropical climate. Fetishism and witchcraft. Slavery in 
Africa worse than slavery in America. 

II. 
Education in Slavbry. 

Training in regular habits of indostry. Knowledge of the white man's 
religion, language, and ways of life. Instruction in trades, agriculture, 
and handicraft of all kinds on the large plantations. Contact with cul- 
tured and refined people. 

Discipline received in the armies of the Civil War. Loyalty of slaves 
left in charge of women and children during the war. Effect on charao- 
ter of this great responsibility so faithfully carried. Gain in power and 
executive ability through this experience. 

III. 
Education Since the War. 

The reconstruction period. Confusion in minds of master and slave in 
regard to the treatment that each should accord the other. Early schools 
for the freedmen. Establishment of the Freedmen's Bureau. 

Work of the American Missionary Association. The first schools at 
Hampton, Hilton Head, and Beauford. Rev. John Eaton placed in 
charge of the instruction of the colored people. 

Interest of Northern churches in the education of the freedmen. Estab- 
lishment of normal schools for the training of Negro teachers for N^gro 
schools (1868-1878) . These institutions extended from Hampton to Tillott- 
son College, Texas, and occupied many of the strategic points where the 
battles of the war were fought. Cost of buildings and number of pupils 
enrolled. Value of the work of these schools never fully understood or 
appreciated. Their part in sending out Negro leaders for the elevation of 
the mafses of the freedmen. 

Defects in the institutions for the higher education of the blacks. The 
old-fashioned college curriculum not suitable. The making of the men 

(22) 
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and women fitted for the duties of citizenahip ahonld be the prinuury 
object; the making of seholaiB, a secondary one. Higher education a 
term much miaunderstood in the South. That is not a " higher " educa- 
tion which turns a man or woman adrift upon the world unfitted to do the 
duty at hand. Harvard and other leading institutions laying lessstreas 
on Latin and Greek and more on the soienceB. This example might well 
be followed by other universities in all sections of our country. 

Revolt of blacks against manual labor not surprising. Natural that 
they should wish to prove their ability to master the professions. But 
since 90 per cent of the popuUtion of the land must live by the work of 
the hands, schools that bear no relation to such work cannot meet tiie 
needs of the masses. Country ministers and teachers should also be 
farmers and men of affidrs. Belief in the dignity of labor the salvation 
of the Negro race. Early opposition to General Armstrong and Booker 
Washington because of tiieir belief in the necessity of training the hand 
as well as the head. Present awakening to the need of industrial courses 
in normal and other higher schools. 

Bace prejudice. The '* advantage of disadvantoges." Character and 
self-reliance developed by enforced separations. The Negro of necessity 
begins to believe in himself and in his race; his pride is challenged to 
show what he can accomplish by his own ability. Beneficial results of 
color prejudice shown in the high grade of educational &cilities pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of the Negroes; and in churches, building and 
loan associations, and public schools managed by the Negroes themselves. 

Establishment of the common school system in the South. One hun* 
dred million dollars paid by Southern whites for the education of their 
former slaves. Gradual growth of public opinion in favor of providing 
free schools for both races. Dr. Curry's influence in the matter. 

State normal schools started for the training of colored teachers. End 
of the reconstruction period. Over half a million colored children in the 
common schools in 1877. Statistics relating to schools and taxation for 
school purposes. Marvelous accomplishment of the impoverished South. 

Present enrollment of colored children in the free schools of the South 
is 1,606,742, which is 52.97 per cent of the colored school population. 
Equipment of public schools in country districts in the South still 
inadequate. Percentage of illitenK^ still alarming and a menace to the 
whole country. 

Growth of industrial schools. Influence of General Armstrong's ideas 
in regard to the Idnd of education needed by undeyeloped races. " The 
Negro's deficiencies of (diaracter worse for him and the world than his 
ignorance." The education needed, one that will produce manly fibre 
and practical self-restraint. Labor a moral force. The race must devote 
itseU to agriculture and the mechanic arts. Self-help an essential 
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element. The Negro muBt have the all-ronnd training of head, hand, and 
heart. Character the chief end of education. 

Special yalne of indnatrial edacation to the Negro. Increasing appre- 
ciation of its advantages and larger demand for trades. Leading Negroes 
urging the industrial idea. Growth of Tnskegee— «n embodiment of 
General Armfitrong's ideas. Impetus given to industrial education by the 
Peabodj and SUter Funds. Important work of Dr. Guiiy in the admin- 
istration of these funds. Industrial training in the common schools. 

Some results of thirty years of Negro education. Inorease in number 
of common and higher schools. Increase in school enrollment. Decrease 
of illiteracy. Status of colored teachers improving. Communities revo- 
lutionijBed by the influenoe of educated leaders. Land holding of Negroes 
increased. Civilized homes multiplied. Growth in character, self-respect, 
and self-reliance of a large portion of the race. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

1. How may the equipment of the colored firee schools of country distriots 

be made more adequate ? 

2. How could better secondary education be provided for Southern col- 

ored children ? 

3. How may the higher institutions co-operate with the officers of the 

public school system so as to provide a better teaching force f 
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?h« Class. — ^At the doee of each lectnre a claas will be held for 
;MiKtftiotia and further diacnssioiL All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The snbjects diBcniised will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lectnre of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Stndents' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to coomient on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

Tha Wackly Papars. — ^Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progresSi 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of studenta 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
a£Foids. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its reg^ular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will alwa3rs lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

Tha Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof 



LECTTIEE I. 
The French Revolution. 

"Ko, gir," replied I; ** I am for Uherty, that attribate of Godr 
glorioiifllibcHrty, that theme of modem declamation I I would haye all 
men kings. I would be a king myself. We have all natarally an ec|nal 
right to tiie throne ; we are all originally eqnaL This is my opinion, 
and was once the opinion of a set of honest men who were oalled Levelers. 
They tried to erect themselves into a oommnnity where all should be 
equally firee. But alas I it would never answer ; for there were some 
among them stronger, and some more cunning than othersi and these 
beoame masters of the rest ; for as sure as your groom rides your horses, 
because he is a cunninger animal than they, so surely will the animal 
that IS ounninger or stronger than he sit upon his shoulders in turn. " 

—The Yioar of Wakefield (1763). 

OuTLiNB OF Lecture. 

Aim of Course : To trace and iUaatrate the growth and 
progressive triumph in Modem Europe of the two closely 
related principles of Democracy and Nationality. Contrast 
of the despotism that prevailed in Europe before 1789 with 
the living force of popular power that exists to-day. An 
introduction to the social and political study of Modem 
Europe. 

The rise and nature of the revolutionary spirit in 
France. — Tendencies towards revolution developed in 
France more than in other countries largely by the com- 
bination of greater enlightenment and prosperity in the 
people, on the one hand, with the wielding of highly cen- 
tralized power by an inefficient and corrupt government on 
the other. The vigorous national life protested not against 
personal tyranny but against an enclosing shell which re- 
fused to adjust itself to the growth of France. Once the 
reforming movement was begun, however, it tended rapidly 
towards revolution; no one class was able to control it, and 
from a middle-class effort towards radical reform it became 
a national explosion. 

The course of the Revolution. — The meeting of the 
Btates-General (May, 1789). Difficulty and delay in 
settling relative position of popular and aristocratic mem- 
bers of the Assembly (Third Estate vs. Clergy and Nobles).. 

(3) 



Increased excitement of country through May and Jane ; 
peasant riots ; restlessness of Paris. Outbreak of Paris mob 
on July 14th; capture of Bastille. Bapid progress of radical 
reform and growing powerlessness of the law. Influence 
and genius of Mirabeau ; his power over forces of the Bevo- 
lution ; his death in April, 1791. Growing hostility of 
Europe to the Bevolution. Flight of King and Queen to 
Varennes, June, 1791. Increased limitation of power of 
King ; his practical imprisonment. Insurrection of August 
10th. Suspension of King. Invasion of France by Prussia 
and Austria. Massacres of September and abolition of 
Monarchy. Danton. Further defiance to Europe in exe- 
cution of Louis Xyi., January 23, 1793. Coalition of 
powers against France. Committee of Public Safety and 
beginning of Beign of Terror, July, 1793. Execution of 
Marie Antoinette, October 16th. Period of the Terror ; 
work and aims of the Committee. Bobespierre ; his char- 
acter, position and fall. End of the Terror, July, 1794. 
Oradual limitation of real popular power. The rule of the 
Directory. Bise of !N'apoleon Bonaparte. The Bepublio 
gradually becomes an autocratic Empire. Napoleon, even 
though crushing democracy in France, becomes the apostle 
through Europe of popular power and the principle of 
nationality. 

Books. 

Ibr Introdudory Beading.—Felix Graa, *'Tfae Beds of the Midi" and 
" The Terror ' ' ; Dickena, * * Tale of Two Cities ' » ; S. Weir MitoheU, ' * Ad- 
▼entnres of Francois.'' 

For Study and Beference, — (a) H. Moiae Stephens, '* ReTolntionarj- 
Europe" ; Mignet, ** French Revolution ''; Carlyle, ^'French Kevolntion''; 
and the larger works of Stephens^Von Sybel, Sorel, De Tocqueville, Taine, 
and Yon Hoist;— (b) Coleridge, ** Ode to Franoe" ; Ronasean, <' The Social 
Contract "; Morley, ^'Bonsseaa'' and "Voltaire"; Rocqnain, "The 
Beyolntionary Spirit Preceding the French Reyolntion"; Burke, ''Be- 
flections on the French Revolation." 

Text-book. — Mackenzie, "Nineteenth Century." (Contains some chap- 
teiB not directly bearing on the subject of the course, but if only one book 
can be read, this wiU be tbund the most interesting and suggestive.) 



General Books of Beferenee for the Course. — Rose, "Centaryof Conti- 
nental History " ; Muller, ' * Political History of Recent Times '' ; and the 
laiger works of Andrews, Dyer, Fyfte, and Lodge. 

Students' Class. 

If in any centre the class shonld prefer to do more intensive work than 
that indicated by the general subject of the coarse, the lecturer will out- 
line a systematic plan of study on either *' The French Revolution '* or 
*' The Liberation of Italy." The topics for papers and class discussion 
named in the syllabus are arranged, however, on the supposition that the 
plan of dass work will be the same as that of the lectures. The follow- 
ing subjects are suggested for consideration in connection with the first 
lecture. 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. The Court of Louis XYI. and Marie Antoinette. 

2. Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

3. The Nobles and Clergy of the Old R%ime. 

4. The Events Leading to the Oath of the Tennis Court. 

5. The Capture of the Bastille, and its significance. 

6. Mirabeau. 

7. European interference and the Reign of Terror. 

8. The rise of Napoleon. 

9. The element of accident in the French Revolution. 



LECTURE II. 
France Since Wat^erloo. 

'* Certainly, taken individually, the French people, no more than one's 
own, are up to the measure of the ideal citizen they seem to proiMise to 
themselves; this thought constantly presses on me, but the question to 
be tried is whether the proclamation of this ideal city and public 
recognition of it tnay not bring a nation nearer to that measure than the 
professedly unbelieving governments hitherto for some time in force 
everywhere." — Matthew Arnold, in March, 1848. 

*'This oscillating and continual advance is what makes the charm of 
French history, because in it is recognized the advance of humanity 
itself."— Victor Duruy. 

*' Few things in French history are more mournfully significant than 
that the streets of Paris were illuminated the night after the disaster of 
Sedan was known. In the eyes of the party which now ruled, the tri- 
umph of the Republic more than compensated for the most terribis 
calamity that had ever befallen their country."— W. £. H. Lecky. 
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OtmjKE OF Lectube. 

18x5-1830. — Restoration of the Bourbons. — France and 
her people. The spirit of French history. The situation and 
prospects in 1815. General results of the Bevolation on 
form and spirit of the government. Louis XYIII. The 
Charter. Difficulties incident to a restoration. Inability 
of many of the returned royalists to realize that the old 
regime was dead. The exhaustion of the country and the 
universal desire for peace deceive the party of reaction, and 
the rights granted by the charter are more and more cur- 
tailed. Growing restlessness of the people. The Ordi- 
nances of July 25, 1830, cancelling the liberty of the press 
and modifying the electoral laws, bring about a Revolution. 
Expulsion of Charles X. and election of Louis-Philippe. 

1830-1848, — King Louis-Philippe and the rule of the 
Middle Classes. — Parliamentary government under Louis- 
Philippe, and its difficulties. Eelations with Europe. The 
July monarchy an anomaly in the eyes both of Europe 
and of France, for it is neither Legitimist nor really Demo- 
cratic,— representing neither an ancient line of kings nor 
the will of the people, but the will of the French bourgeois. 
Democratic restlessness and growth not of hatred but of 
contempt for the government. Movements for reform sud- 
denly strike into the masses of the Paris populace and a 
crisis comes with the banquets and riots of February, 1848. 
Abdication of Louis-Philippe and proclamation of the Sec- 
ond Bepublic. 

1848-1852. — Short period of uncertainty and friction^ 
culminating in another Napoleonic dictatorship. — ^The 
Provisional Government and Constituent Assembly. Louis 
Napoleon elected President. General restlessness and fric- 
tion between President and Assembly. Louis Napoleon 
poses as champion of universal suffrage and sovereignty of 
the people as against the alleged pettiness and bourgeois 
sympathies of the Assembly. Coup d^j^tai of DecembeTi 
1851. Napoleon's position confirmed by plebiscite, and in 
December, 1852, he is proclaimed Emperor of the French. 



1852-1870. — The Second Empire. — Character of Napo- 
leon III. The neoesaities of his position demand a vigorous 
foreign policy and alliance with older and more stable 
powers. The Crimean War. Napoleon and Italy. War 
with Aastria: Magenta and Solferino : peace of Yilla- 
franca. Orowing weakness of Napoleon's hold on country. 
The Mexican expedition. Events leading to rupture with 
Prussia. War of 1870-71. Effect of the war on France. 
Sedan: collapse of the Empire: proclamation of the Third 
Bepublic. Discussion of tendency of progress in France 
and of the permanent elements in her policy. The diffi- 
culties in the way to a well-ordered freedom, and the net 
result of the efforts to overcome them. The contribution 
of France to the modem world. Political aspirations of 
France (6. g,y the recovery of ancient predominance in 
Europe and the building up of a great colonial system) 
and the relation of these to the real life and growth of the 
nation. 

Books. 

For Iniroductory Reading.— FeUx Gras, "The White Terror"; Victor 
Hugo, '* History of a Crime." 

For Study and Reference, — Osoar Browning, " Modem France " ; Lati- 
mer, " Franoe in the Nineteenth Centnry " ; Lebon, " Modem France "; 
Lamartine, " History of the Bevolntion of 1848" ; De TooqneviUe, " Recol- 
lections"; Jerrold, ''Napoleon III."; Einglake, ''Invasion of the 
Crimea " ; and the works of Dnmy, Gnizoti Andrews, Fyffe, eta 

SlTBJlBCTB FOB CLASS. 

1. The Restoration of the Bonrbons. 

2. Contrast the Revolutions of 1830 and 184a 

3. Sketoh the career and character of Loois Napoleon up to December, 
1852. 

4. Napoleon III. and the Crimean War. 

5. Paris and its relation to national politios. 

6. The Commune of 1671. 

7. The prospects of Democraqy in France. 
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LEcyruEE in. 

Prussia and the Unity of Gtormany. 

** Here, as in many similar instances that might be quoted, there had 
been, as years rolled on, a constant ripening towards change and a growing 
feeling for nnity, although the strength of this feeling was not revealed 
till the moment came which gave it a field for vigorous action. First 
evoked by the great struggle of the War of Liberation, it has been slowly 

developed and directed by a variety of concurrent forces, but 

most of all by what we call the feeling or passion of nationality, the 
desire of a people already conscious of a moral and social unity, to see 
such unity expressed and realized under a single government, which shall 
give it a place and name among civilized States." — James Biyce. 

OuTLiins OF Lbctubs. 

The Germany of the Eighteenth Century, a great 
bundle of Btatee, great and smaU, with only the shadow of 
a great name (Holy Roman Empire) , to hold them together. 
Bise of Prussia. Frederick the Great. Prussia as a Prot- 
estant power and as a rival of Austria becomes the natural 
leader of the North German States, but some powerful 
impact from outside needed to weld them together and 
arouse a common national spirit. 

Period of the French Revolution, Napoleon and the 
Holy Alliance. — Shock of revolutionary wars and con- 
quests of Napoleon. Disappearance of small German 
States. Humiliation of Prussia. Necessity for new admin- 
istrative organization. Work of Stein and Hardenberg. 
The War of Liberation (1813-14), and the rise of German 
nationality. Germany after Waterloo. Gtermanio oonf ed- 
eration, dominated by Austria, substituted by Congress of 
Vienna for Holy Boman Empire. Metternich and the su- 
premacy of Austria. Long ineff eddveness of Prussia because 
of illiberal and reactionary attitude of the crown on the one 
hand, and the restlessness of a new national consdousness 
on the other : national indecision and inaction. Prussia still 
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tiie beet ayailable centre, however, for movement towards 
German unity, and silently bnilds np a powerful inflaenoe 
by the Zollverein (1833). Effects in Germany of the French 
Bevolution of 1848 : significant indications of tendencies 
and of coming events, but little obvious practical result. 

Bismarck and the North German Confederation. — 
Accession of King William L, January 1, 1861; his firm 
belief in the possibility of German unity. Bismarck as 
chief minister; his aim to overthrow Austria from her posi- 
tion as head of the Germanic Confederation and so make 
Prussian supremacy possible. Yon Boon and Von Moltke, 
and the reorganization of the army. Policy of blood and 
iron. The Schleswig-Holstein question and war with Den- 
mark* Strained relations with Austria. Alliance with 
Italy. The seven weeks' war of 1866 ; Italians defeated at 
Custozza, June 24, but Prussians win decisive victory at 
Sadowa (Koniggratz), July 3. North German Confedera- 
tion takes the place of the Grermanic Confederation, and 
Prussian Supremacy takes the place of that of Austria. 

Founding of the Empire. — ^A war of Germany against 
some foreign power still needed to give scope for united 
national action under leadership of Prussia. Events lead- 
ing to Franco-Prussian war. South German States join 
Korth German Confederation against France. Course of 
war (July, 1870-February 1871 ). Defeat of Napoleon IIL 
at Sedan, September 2, 1870. Siege of Paris. Surrender of 
Strasburg and Metz. Title of Emperor offered to William 
by Princes of Germany ; he is proclaimed Emperor at Ver- 
sailles, January 18, 1871. End of war with surrender of 
Paris. Discussion of outlook. 

Books. 

Sime, <' Histoiy of Qemumy"; Malleson, ''TheRefonndingof theOer> 
man Empire" ; Bryoe, *' Holy Boman Empire" ; Carlyle, ** Frederick the 
Great"; Seeley, "Life of Stein"; Mettemich, << Memoirs"; Headlam. 
"Bianardk";Jaoki,*' Life of Prince Bismarck"; yonSybel, ''Foimd- 
lag of the German Empire," and the works of Merits Bnsdh. 
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SUBJBOIB FOB CLASB. 

I. Germany in the days of Frederick the Great 
H. Why oonld not Anstria form a united Germany ? 

3. Prassia in the Napoleonic era. 

4. Prince Mettemich. 

6. The events of 1848-49 in Gennany. 

6. The Zollveiein. 

7. Bismarokandthe warof 1866. 

8. Bismarok and the Franoo-ProsBian War. 

9. The German Empire as it is. 



LEOTUKE IV. 
The Unification of Italy. 

*'If some pre] ad ices passed away nnder the Napoleonic rule, many 
more still remained, and possibly, to eradicate so old an evil, no core less 
draKtic than universal servitude would have sufficed. Italians (under 
Austrian rule) felt for the first time what before only the greatest among 
them had felt — ^tbat they were brothers in one honsdbold, children of one 
mother whom they were bound to redeem. Jealousies and millennial 
feuds died out; the intense municipal spirit which, imperfect as it was, 
had yet in it precious political genns, widened into patriotism. Italy 
was re*bom." 

— Countess Cesaresco. 

^* Our country is no more the Italy of the Romans, nor the Italy of the 
Middle Ages: no longer the field for every foreign ambition, it becomes, 
henceforth, the Italy of the Italians." 

—Victor Emmanuel in 1860, 

OUTUNB OF LiBCTUSB. 

Long dismemberment of Italy and rule by foreign 
princes. — Radically different history of different parts of 
the Peninsula. The influence of the French devolution and 
Napoleon. Breaking up of old boundaries and old ideas. 
Bise in vague form of the idea of unity. Bestoration of old 
state of affairs in 1816 could not blot out memory of repub- 
lican ideas, of the temporary overthrow of despotic rule, and 
of Napoleon's kingdom of Italy. 

x8x5~i84g. — Era of plots, revolutions, deepening of 
national aspirations, and a hatred of Austria that 
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grew fiercer with every defeat. — The Carbonari and 
their fruitless revolts in 1820 and 1821. Mazzini, the 
prophet of Unity. The revolutionary movements of the 
thirties. Mazzini's society of Young Italy. Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, and his attitude to Italian liberalism. 
Movement of events towards 1848. Pope Pius IX. The 
great series of revolutions begins in Sicily, January, 1848. 
Spreading of the wave of popular revolt through Naples, 
Eome, Parma, Modena, Tuscany and Piedmont. Effect of 
Bevolution of February in Paris. Bising of Lombardy and 
Yenetia against Austria. Charles Albert accepts annex- 
ation of Lombardy and Yenetia to Piedmont, and declares 
war; North Italy united against Austria. Bad general- 
ship and local jealousy bring disaster. Yictories of Badetsky 
(Austrian general) at Custozza (1848) and Novara (1849). 
Abdication of Charles Albert and accession of his son Yictor 
Emmanuel to the throne of Sardinia. Defeat of liberals 
throughout Italy ; the despots return, backed by Austrian 
troops, and take their revenge. 

1849- 187 1. — ^^^ of definite leadership of Piedmont in 
cause of liberation, and gradual attainment of unity 
under Victor Emmanuel, mainly through the genius of 
Cavour and Garibaldi. — Career and methods of Count 
Cavour. His desire to first make Piedmont itself free, 
prosperous and respected by Europe. This gradually joined 
with championship of Italian claims and defiance of Austria. 
Effect of alliance with England and France in Crimean 
war. Triumph of Cavour's diplomacy in 1859. Napoleon 
m. fights Austria on behalf of Italy and almost clears North 
Italy by victories of Magenta and Solferino. He stops, 
however, before the work is done, and Cavour is only able 
to accept annexation of Lombardy, Parma, Modena and 
Bomagna by cession to France of Savoy and Nice. Events 
now move more rapidly. Garibaldi, assisting revolution in 
Sicily, conquers the island, is proclaimed Dictator, and by 
series of victories culminating in battle of the Yoltumo, 
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overthrows Kingdom of Naples ( 1 860) . South Italy annexed 
to Kingdom of Sardinia, which now becomes (Febmary 
1861) the Kingdom of Italy. Death of Gavour. Yenetia 
added to Italy by alliance with Prussia in Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866. Bome only independent by virtue of a French 
garrison, but taken by Italians on withdrawal of French 
troops by Napoleon III. in 1870. Victor Emmanuel for- 
mally enters Bome, June, 1872, and Bome becomes capital 
of united Italy. 

Books. 

For Inirodtictory Beading. — Poems and lettora of lira. Browning 
pasgim, especially '*GBsa Guidi Windows'", *'Fii8t News from Villft- 
fhinoa'', ''King Yiotor Emmanuel entering Florence, April, 1860", 
« The Foioed Beoniit ", " Garibaldi ", and *' Mother and Poet." 

For Study and Btference. — Conn teas Cesaresco, "The Liberation of 
Italy " and " CSavour "; Stillman, " The Union of Italy "; Oral, *' Story 
of Modem Italy" (Story of the Nations); Thayer, ''Dawn of Italian 
Independence"; Bolton King, "History of Italian Unity"; Life and 
Writings of Giuseppe Mazzini; Dicey, "Gayonr" and " Victor Emman- 
uel "; Godkin, "Victor Emmanuel II." 

Subjects fob Class. 

1. Contrast the history of Venioe with that of Naples, and draw what 
oonclusions you can from the comparison. 

2. Giuseppe Mazzini and Young Italy. 
a Pope Pius IX. 

4. The modem city of Bome. 
6. Count Cavour. 

6. The career and character of Garibaldi. 

7. The liberation of Venice. 

8. The Italian people. 



LECTURE V. 
The Expansion of Russia. 

'* Sooner or later Russian statesmen will haye to recognise the &ot 
that Russia must rule the Boephorus; that on this depends not only her 
greatness as a power of the first magnitude, but also her defensire 
security and the oorresponding deyelopment of her manufiictares and 
trade."— General Skobeleft 
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"The Parthian retreated, fighting, with his eye tamed backward. 
The RnsBian advanoea, fighting, with hie minda eye tamed in the same 
direction. His object is not Oalcatta, bat Constantinople; not the 
Cranges, but the Golden Horn. He believes that the keys of the Bospho- 
ros are more likely to be won on the banks of the Helmond than on the 
heights of Plevna. "— Carzon. 

OUTLINB OF LeCTUSB. 

Bossia as it was before Peter the Great; practically shut 
off from Western Europe, and without any effective sea- 
board. Civilization almost an impossibility without the sea 
and without civilized neighbors. Territorial growtili of 
Eussia has followed three main lines: 

I. In the West, the acquisition of a seaboard on the 
Baltic (Peter the Great) and the absorption of a great 
part of Poland (Catherine II.). — Acquisitiou of Baltic 
seaboard only to be accomplished by defeat of Sweden. 
Ancient power of Sweden. Accession of Charles XII.; his 
character. War between Peter and Charles. Peter defeated 
at Narva, but recovers himself, obtains control of the Neva, 
builds Elronstadt and founds St. Petersburg (1703). Great 
defeat of Charles at Pultowa (1709). Entrance of Bussia 
into community of Western Europe. Long enmity between 
Bussia and Poland. Irritating character of Poland as a 
neighbor: irresponsibility, political instability, combination 
of worst evils of both republic and aristocratic monarchy 
without redeeming features of either. Decay of power. 
Catherine II. Three partitions of Poland between Austria, 
Prussia and Bussia, and annihilation of Poland as an inde- 
pendent state. 

II. In the South, the acquisition of a seaboard on the 
Black Sea. — Ancient relations between Bussia and Con- 
stantinople. Commercial importance of the Black Sea. 
Turkish wars of Peter the Great and Elizabeth. Interfer- 
ence of the Porte with Catherine's designs on Poland; war 
of 1767-74. Conquests on Black Sea coast and Treaty of 
Kutchuk Kainardjl (1774). Annexation of the Crimea. 
War of 1787-92; acquisition of the Black Sea coast up to 
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the Dneister. (For later relationa with Turkey, see Lecture 

VI.) 

III. In the East, the absorption of Northern and 
Central Asia to the Pacific Ocean and the bor- 
ders of China, India, Afghanistan and Persia. — 
Difficulty after Bassian unity was attained of knowing 
where to stop on Eastern side. ImpoBsibility of maintain- 
ing amicable relations with barbarous nomads; not sufficient 
to answer raid by counter-raid; conquest the most obvious 
and perhaps the only possible solution of the difficulty. 
Conquest of Siberia. The Kirghiz steppes; advance from 
Orenburg to the Aral Sea. Conquest of Tashkent (1865), 
of Samarcand (1868); practical supremacy enforced over 
Khiva and Bokhara. Advance into Transcaspia (territory 
between the Caspian and the Oxus or Amu Dana). Great 
victory of 8kobele£E at Geok Tepe, 1881. Annexation of 
Merv, 1884. The Transcaspian railway. 

General character of Bussian expansion and government 
of conquered provinces. Discussion of prospects. 

Books. 

Parmele, "Short Hifitory of RasBia*'; Ramband, " History oTRaaBia"; 
Stepniak, '< Russia under tbe Taars''; Walizewaki, ''Peter the Great" 
and '* Romanoe of an Empress*' ; Yoltaixe, '' History of Peter the Great"; 
MorfiU, ''Story of Russia"; Cnrzon, "Russia in Central Asia''; Skrine 
and Ross, "The Heart of Asia"; Kransse, " Russia in Asia" ; Schuyler, 
" Turkestan*'; Perowne, "Russian Hosto and English Guests in Centzal 
Asia." 

SUBJBCTS FOB CLASS. 

1. Peter the Great and the struggle for the Baltic coast 

2. The Empress Catherine II. 

3. The national character of the Russians. 

4. Compare Russian with British expansion. 

5. IMscusB the hasis of Russia's power. 



LECTURE VI. 

Turkey and the Eastern Question. 

*'The aflSidn of Turkey are in a yeiy diaoiiganiEed condition; the oonn* 
tiy itself seems to be falling to pieces; the fall will be a great misfortune, 
and it is yetj important tlut England and Rossia shonld come to a per- 
fectly good imderstanding upon these aflEairs, and that neither shonld 
take any dedaive step of which the otiier is not appricttd. . . . We 
have on onr hands a siok man — ^a yeiy sick man; it will be, I tell yon 
fhmkly, a great misfortnne if one of these days he should slip away from 
us, especially before all necessary arrangements were made," — Nicholaa 
U. to Sir Hamilton Seymour, January, 1853. 

Outline of Lectubb. 

The Conflict between Europe and Asia. — The term 
Eastern QuegHan applied as a rule to the problems that arise 
from the presence of the Turks in Europe. This is only the 
modem and pressing aspect, however, of an ancient and 
deep-seated conflict between the civilizations of Europe and 
Asia. Illustrations of former phases of their conflict; Greece 
and Persia, the conquests of Alexander, the division of the 
Soman Empire, and the Crusades. The relation of the 
city of Constantinople to the whole question. Capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks (1453). The Ottoman Empire. 
The nature of Europe's interest in the Turks and their 
presence in Southeastern Europe. 

The rivalry of Russia and England on the Bospho- 
rus ; attempt to solve the Eastern Question by war. — 
The national desire of the [Russians to drive the Turks from 
Constantinople; the basis of this desire and of England's 
opposition to it. Relations of Russia and Turkey before 
1854. The Crimean War and its effects. Advance of 
Russia's influence and increase of her power on the Black 
Sea up to 1877. Bulgarian revolt and massacres. Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78; Treaty of San Stefano and Con- 
gress of Berlin. Russian anger at England. Apparent 
hopelessness of solving the question permanently without 
irreparable loss of either Russian or British national fibre; 

(15) 
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difficulties in the way of either country giving up its case 
except under compulsion. 

The principle of nationality and its relation to the 
Eastern Question; Greece and the Balkan States. — 
The modem Greeks. Turkish rule in the Balkan penin- 
sula. The Greek revival. Bevolt of 1821. Phases of the 
war of Greek independence: Period of Oreeh eueceas ar^ forma'" 
tion of republic (^ISSl-^S); period of faction^ weak rulcj eorrup- 
tiony and turning of the tide in favor of the Turks (^182S-2j(); 
continued disaster j Ibrahim in the Morea (^1825), apparent ruin 
of Oreek cause ; interference of England j France and Russia; 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at Navarino, 1827 ; Greece inde- 
pendent, 1830. Belation of Greek independence to the 
Eastern Question, and significance of the rise of Soumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro as independent states. 
Prospects of a peaceful solution to the problem* 

Books. 

Freeman, ** Ottoman Power in Europe"; Gladstone, ''Hellenic Factor 
in the Eastern Problem' ' ; Greagy, * * Ottoman Tnrks' ' ; Lane-Poole, * ' Stoiy 
of Turkey " and '< Life of Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe'' ; Jebb, *< Modem 
Greece" ;Seigeant, '* The New Greece"; MiUer, '^Stoiy of the Balkans'; 
Banke, "Servia"; "War Correspondence of the Daily News, 1877-78;" 
Einglake, "Inyasion of the Crimea"; Holland, "Treaty Belations 
between Bnssia and Turkey" and "European Concert on the Eastern 
Question"; Finlay, " History of Greece." 

SUBJEOTS FOB ClASS. 

1. The city of Constantinople. 

2. The Ottoman Empire at its height. 

3. The modem Turks. 

4. The Beyival of Greece. 

5. Was the Crimean War worth while, as far as England was conoemed t 

6. Disoass Bussia^s desire to occupy Constantinople. 

7. The future of the Eastern Question. 
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Th« Class. — At the close of each lectttre a claas will be held for 
qaefltions and farther disctuaion. All are nxged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discnssed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lectnre of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Stndents' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
a£K>rd opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

Ths Wsskly Papsrs. — Bvery student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iix South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

Ths Studsnts' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
afFords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

Ths Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successftilly will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereoC 



I. The Land of Burns * 
Lbctubb Outleb^. 

Bobert Bums, bom at Ayr, 1759. 

Twenty-seven years of his life passed in Ayrshire. 

The Bums country : A line drawn from Irvine in the 
North to Kirkoswald in the South, deflected through Kil- 
marnock, Mauchline and Dalrymple, embraces the homes 
and haunts of Bums, prior to his departure to Edinburgh. 

Portrait of Bums, Nasmyth ; Monuments to Bums : — 
Aberdeen, Ayr, Edinburgh, Kilmarnock, London, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Dumfries. 

Irvine, 1781 : — Bums employed as a flax-dresser ; Moss- 
giel Farm, one mile from Mauchline, 1783 C To a Mouse," 
''The Mountain Daisy"). 

Mauchline, twelve miles south of Kilmarnock ; scene of 
''Holy Fair," "Jolly Beggars" ; Home of Gavin Ham- 
ilton. 

Kilmarnock, Bums' poems printed in 1786. Bev. George 
Laurie introduced Bums to Dr. Blacklock, the Edinburgh 
poet. 

Earl of Glencaim helped the sale of the poems in Edin- 
burgh. 

EUisland Farm, Bums' home in 1788. 

Friar's Oarse, home of Eiddel of Glen Biddel ("The 
Whistle"). 

William Smellie printed second edition of the poems. 
Bobert Ainslie, the companion of Bums' tour to the border, 
May, 1787. 

Bums made a tour of the Highlands in 1787 with Mr. 
Nicol. 

* lUuslrated by sixty lantern slides, showing the principal persons and 
places oonoemed in the stoiy of the life of Boras. 
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Boms' friends and aoqoaintanoes : 

Gtoorge Thomson, aatiiority on Scottish song. 

Neil Qow, composer. 

Bey. G^rge Skinner, ^^Tollochgoram." 

John Moore, '^2Selnco." 

Oapt. Orose, the antiquary. 

John Syme. 
Domfries, the last residence and place of burial of Bums 
(1796). 
The Bums family. 



IL The Poems and Songs of Bums. 

The lecturer will read from the following poems, at the 

same time showing pictures taken in Scotland under his 

personal direction : 

r AUoway Bark, 

<^Tam O'Shanter" < Kirkoswald, 

LShanter Farm. 

^' Hallowe'en '^ — Cokean Castle. 

<<Twa Brigs of Ayr." 

'^Te Banks and Braes o' Bonny Doon" (these verses 
will be read in the manner in which, according to 
tradition. Bums himself read them). 

*'AuldBrigo' Doon." 

<< The Braes o' Ballochmyle." 

<<The Jolly Beggars" (Mauchline). 

'^Onthe Nith." 

''Scots wha Hae" (Bannockbum). 

''PaUsof theBruar." 

"Falls of Foyers." 

''Birksof Aberfeldy." 

*' Blythe was She " (Ochtertyre). 

*• Why ye Truants of the Lake " (Loch Turit) . 

"A Vision " — (Linduden Abbey). 

'' Fairest Maid on Devon's Banks" (Mrs. Louis Hay). 

« Highland Mary " (Mary Campbell). 



m. Sir Walter Scott at Home * 
Leotubb Outukb. 

History of Abbotoford. — Blore was the architect. House- 
warming, 1826. 

The Scott Genealogy. — Sir Walter's daughter Charlotte 
married J. O. Lockhart (1820). Their daughter Charlotte 
married J. B. Hope (1847), and was the mother of Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, the present owner of Abbotsf ord« 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian— The old Tolbooth, N. W. of 
St. Oiles' Church. 

Smailholme Tower, scene of ''Eve of St. John." 

At Kelso Qrammar School Scott was educated and became 
acquainted with James Ballantyne. 

Scenes of Marmion : Flodden Field, Twissel Bridge, 
Norham Castle, Gifford Inn, Tantallon Castle, Lindisfame. 

Lasswade (near Dalkeith), summer home of Scott (1797). 

Scott, bom in Edinburgh, 1771 ; died at Abbotsford, 
1832, buried Dryburgh Abbey. 



IV. The Wizard of the North. 
Lbctubb OunjNB. 

The wonderful and unprecedented success of the Waver- 
ley norels. 

The origin of the story of adventure. 

The renascence of wonder. 

Scott contributed ballads to <<Monk" Lewis' collections, 
and published translation of '^ Lenore " in 1796. 

'< Lay of the Last Minstrel," 1806. 

"Marmion,'' 1808. 

"The Lady of the Lake," 1810. 

The failure of Constable, and the Ballantynes (1826). 

* lUnatiated by fifty lantern slidea 



V. literary Edinburgh. 
Lbotukb OunjNiB. 

William Drummond, of Hawthomden (seven miles from 
Edinburgh), edacated at the High School, and University 
of Edinburgh. Died in 1649. 

Dr. Johnson visited Edinburgh in November, 1773, on 
his return from the Hebrides. 

James Boswell lived in James' Court, Lawn Market. 

David Hume lived in Biddle's dose, Lawn Market, and 
here he began his *' History of England." 

Smollett lived for a time in the Ganongate, and intro- 
duced the people of Edinburgh into ^' Humphry Clinker." 

William Bobertson, the historian; Hugh Blair, the rheto- 
rician; Adam Ferguson, professor of moral philosophy; 
Bev. Alexander Carlyle, and Adam Smith were prominent 
members of the University group. 

Thomas Campbell taught Greek and Latin in the dty. 

Brougham, Smith, Jeffrey and Homer founded the ^'Ed- 
inburgh Beview " in Bucdeuch Place. 



VL Scott's Poems and Romances. 
Lbotukb Outlinb. 

The three turning points of Scott's career are the publi- 
cation of '' The Lay of the Last Minstrd," 1806; the pub- 
lication of ''Waverley," 1814; and the financial crash of 
1825-26. 

''The Lay" was, with the exception of the verse of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, the first book which was dis- 
tinctly and originally characteristic of the new poetry of 
the nineteenth century. 

About the time of '' Triermain," 1813, and '' The Lord 



of the IdeB,'' 1814, the rising sun of Byron was obscuring 
the lesser orb of Boott. 

'' Waverley" appeared anonymously in 1814. The suc- 
cess of this and subsequent romances was so great that from 
1819 to 1825 Scott enjoyed an income from his books of 
£15,000 a year. 
During these years appeared: 

"Ivanhoe," 1819. 

<< Monastery," 1820. 

*' Abbot," 1820. 

" Pirate," 1821. 

" Fortunes of Nigel," 1822. 

«' Peveril of the Peak," 1823. 

"QuentinDurward," 1823. 

"St. Konan's WeU," 1823. 

'<Bedgauntlet," 1824. 
Conjectures as to the authorship of the Waverley 
novels. 

John L. Adolphus, in 1821, by a very skillful bit of 
Gritidsm — '^ Letters to Bichard Heber" — ^proved that the 
author of " Marmion " must be the author of " Waverley." 



Lockhart's ''Life of Scott." 

Saintsbury's '' Life of Scott " (Great Writers). 

Masson, ''Novels and Novelists." 

Adolphus, " Letters to B. Heber," 1821. 

Scott's "Journal" (Douglas). 

Hutton, " Literary Edinbuigh." 

Stevenson, "Edinburgh." 

Lockhart, Life of Bums. 

Oarlyle, Essay on Bums. 

Henley, Life of Bums. 

Bums, Correspondence. 

Walker, " Three Centuries of Scottish Literature." 



VALUABLE GUIDES TO BEADING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of Unlyexslty Teaching has pabllshed. 
in oonnection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest The following have been recently issued : 

Tn CiTiB or Italy aitd Thexb Onrr to Civilization. By Edward Howard 
OrigKS, M. A., Stair Lecturer in Literature, Philosophy and Ethics 
for the American Society for the Extension of Umversi^ Teach- 
ing. 10 cents 

English Wbitkbs of tks Pruent Eba. By Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., 
Ph. D., Staff Lecturer in Kngllsh Literature for the American 
Sodety for the Extension of Univenlty Teaching 15 cents 

Tbb Divink Oomxdt or Dahtb. By Edward Howard Origgs, M. A 10 cents 

Tn Expansion of England. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A., Staff Lecturer in 
History for the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching 10 cents 

Waonxb : The Mmio Drama. By Thomas Whitney Snrette, Staff Lec- 
turer in Music for the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching Ifi cents 

OUAT NovxLiBTS. By William Bayard Hale, M. A. 10 cents 

SociOLOGT IN Enoubh Litxratukb. By J. W. Martin, B. Sc., of London, 

England lOcenti 

Qbxat Mxn. By Garrett P. Serviss, LL.B., President of the Department of 

Astronomy in the Brooklyn Institute 10 cents 

PnaoNAL AND Social Dxvxlopmsrt. By Edward Howard Origgs, M. A. 10 cents 

Ttfbs of Womanhood Studied .'from Autobiography. By Edward 

Howard Griggs, M. A. 10 cents 

GITIOB. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy, 

Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia 10 cents 

Thb AmbrioanNbgbo. By G. R. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. 

Page, Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBols, H. B. Frlssell 25 cents 

Tbii Awaxbning of Modbbn Eubopx. By Cecil F. Lavell, M. A. .... 10 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
For full list of publications and information concerning the University Extension 
movement, ad^bess John Ndlen, Secretary, 111 South Fifteenth Stareet, Philadelphia, 
FnuiBylvania. 
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TO GOETHE. 

I. 

Spirit sublime, to spirit-land retiring ! 

WherOi light-endroled, ever thou did'st dwell, 
Far higher now the tasks which thoa*rt desiring, 

Thou singest wiih a nobler, fuller swelL 
From each endeavor toward which thon'rt aspiring, 

From freest ether where thou breathest well, 
O kindly bend thee, gradoos answer bringing 
To this the latest echo of thy singing I 

II. 

The long-dnst-covered crowns of the old Mnses 
'Neath thy skilled hand with brightest splendor shined^ 

The age-old secret its strange darkness loses 
Through younger faith and clearer-seeing mind ; 

Thou had'st the world-wide sympathy which chooses 
Where'er men are the Fatherland to find. 

With wonder deep thy pupils see that never 

The age can die — in thee expressed forever. 

in. 

What thou hast sung, all human pains and pleasures, 

Life's endless contradictions fresh combined, — 
Sweeping the thousand-toned harp with measures, 

As once itnmg to Shakespeare^ Homer blind, — 
Bare I into strange tones bear o'er these treasures 

Since all who ventured ere me fell behind ? 
O may thy Cfpirit through my accents ringing 
Sound out the deathless message of thy singing ! 

—Translated from the German of Bayard Taylor, 

by Edward Howard Griggs. 



Introductory Note. 

"True art is like good oompany : it oonstrainB xm in the most delight- 
ful way to reoognice the measure hy which, and up to which, onr inwwd 
natnze has heen shaped by coltnie." — Goethe : Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prentioeehip. 

*' Hence it is evesrbody's dn^ to seek ont what is internal and pecul- 
iar in a book whioh particolarly interests ns^ and at the same time, 
above all things, to weigh in what relation it stands to onr own inner 
nature, and how far, by that yitality, our own is ezdted and rendered 
fruitftd.'' — Goethe : Autobiography. 

Every work of art inoamates the ideals and the life of the age that gave 
it birth. Whether the artist be oonsoious of the fiiot or not) the intelleo- 
tnal and moral atmosphere he breathes gives its peculiar oolor to the 
work of his genius. Thus the student finds that work the best avenue 
through which he may enter into the inner spirit of a past time. As the 
Divine Comedy best interprets for us the life of the mediaeval world 
so we turn to Faust for the fullest expression of the spirit and problems 
of modem life. 

The ultimate value of a masterpieoe of literature does not lie, how 
ever, in its embodiment of the time-spirit, but rather in its revelatioii 
and interpretation of those phases and forces of human life whioh have a 
permanent and universal meaning. As with the Divine Comedy so with 
Fausti the appreciation of the master's study of human experience should 
be the deeper object of the studenl One must ask, '* What did Goethe 
really mean to say regarding human life ?" And when this question is 
answered, one must seek to state Goethe's meaning in terms of one's own 
experience. As it is said to the artist : " Look into your heart, and 
write," so it must be said to the student : Look into your heart, and 
read 1 The same human spirit that gave birth to the artistic creation is 
the key that must unlock it. When the poet's mesBSge is stated in terms 
of our own experienoe, its meaning is appreciated. 

The artists, moreover, are invariably the wisest philosophers ; for they 
see thinc^ in the proportion whioh is virtue and the harmony whioh is life; 
and it is only in terms of life that truth is ours. 



L The Life of Qoethe. 

'' What infinite operations art and nature must have Joined in, before a 
cultivated human being can be formed !" — Qoethe : Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship. 

"Had I not borne the world already by anticipation within me, I 
should, with seeing eyes, have remained blind, and all investigation and 
experienoe would have been nothing but a wholly dead and vain en- 
deavor." — Goethe : to Eokermann. 



l%e r^pre ae tUaiive character of OoeMa life, — ^The range of his actmtiM: 
in oreatiye art, science, philoeophj, personal life, pnblio aflairs. The 
poBlfive character of his life. The aim of self-eoltore in relation to the 
modem spirit. 

The modem view of life, — ^The two conceptions relating to moral failnre: 
(1) The past regarded as irreyooable; sin as fiite; life dominated by fin- 
ished or onfinished yesterdays. (2) The belief in the power of recovery 
of the homan spirit. The failore of art to give adequate expression to 
ihia view. Goethe as giving the greatest expression of it hitherto. 

The oontrast between medieval and modem views of sin: Bante and 
Goethe. Yalne of each standpoint 

The three conceptions of life which fertilise all modem thon^t : (1) 
Life as always personal ; (2) as essentially positive ; (3) as a process of 
development. Expression of these ideas in Goethe. 

7%e autobiography of Chethe. — Its character. Significance of sacifa a 
personal expression of life. The remarkable range of inflaences affecting 
Goethe's development as revealed in the autobiography. New conception 
of the meaning of self-culture through Goethe's life. Other worfca 
which express Goethe's personal experience and throw light upon the 
autobiography. 

7%e personal world of Chethc-^BiiB treatment of other individuals. His 
view of the personal relations : contrast with this the self-indulgent and 
ascetic views. Goethe's strength and weakness. The possible solution 
of the more difficult questions connected with his life. 

Goethe's power to take the best from all individuals associated with his 
Ufe. His broad humanity and latge toleration. The wisdom of experi- 
ence. 

The range of Ooethe^e vfork, — ^The earliest expressions of his art. The 
Werther period ; its significance and results. The turning to objeotive 
problems. The life and work at Weimar. The Italian Journey and the 
Greek influenoes upon Goethe. Extent of creative work after the return 
from Italy. 

The rdaUon of OoeMe poetry to hie Vfe. — ^His use of his experience as a 
storehouse from which to draw material for ari Personal elements pres- 
ent everywhere. Yet also dramatic and objective elements, with much 
artistic irony. Difficulty in identifying witii certainty the personal ele- 
ments in Goethe's art. 

The varying relation of different works to Goethe's life. The place of 
the autobiography ; of WUhelm Meister. The unique place occupied by 
Faust. Its connection with the whole of Goethe's development. The 
sense in which it must be regarded as his masterpiece. 

The Dedication to Faust, — Its expression of the qualities of the poem in 
nlation to Gk>ethe's life. 



The general charaderidks of the Fernet drama, — ^The lack of medhanical 
consistency, due to the fact that Groethe worked upon the poem during 
half a centaiy. Frequent chasms that must be bridged. Tetan oiganie 
unity present, beoanse all phases are expressions of one fundamental 
charaoter and attitude toward life. 

The verse-forms of Faust as ezpreesing the modem charaoter of the 
work. Every variation of mood embodied through subtle changes in 
metrical structure. 

The philosophical character of Faust. Depth and reach of the funda- 
mental problem. The human interest of the Margaret episode no deeper 
than the philosophical interpretation of life throughout the work. 

The two-fold value ofFauet. — (1) As a typical and many-sided embodi- 
ment of the modem world ; (2) as a study by one of the greatest men in 
all time, of the whole development, through the stress and play of all 
reacting forces, of the individual human souL 

The greatest value of Faust as in the latter aspect. Comparison in this 
connection with Wilhelm Meister and other works of Goethe. The two 
divisions of the problem of self-culture in Faust : Part I, the little world 
of the personal relations and of subjeotive study ; Part II, the larger 
world of activities in the state, in science, art, philanthropy, industiy, 
eto. Indusiveness of the Faust problem and its typical character in re- 
lation to modem life. 

Topics. 

L What does the Dedication to Faust show of the relation of the work 

to Goethe's life ? 
2l The influence of Herder and Merck on the character of Goethe. 
3w Goethe's Strasbui^ life and the influence of Frederika Brion. 

4. The Werther period in Goethe's life. 

5. The Italian journey and its effect on Goethe's development. 

6. The friendship of Goethe and Schiller. 

7. Elements of Goethe's experience which influenced the creation of 

Margaret's charaoter. 

8. The basis in Goethe's life of the character of Faust. 

9. Goethe's life in relation to the spirit of modem culture. 



n. The Doable Introduction to Faust : The Prelude 
on the Stage and the Prologue in Heaven. 

'' Grasp the exhaustless life that all men live." 
— Gtoethe : The Meny- Andrew to the Poet in the Prelude to Faust. 

'' Man errs as long as he strives." 
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"A good man, through ohflcuKBt aspiration, 
Has still aa instinct of the one true way." 

—Goethe : The Lord in the Prologue to Fanst. 

T%e tvMhfM preface to Fauit, — ^The Prelnde on the stage the external, 
the Prologue in Heaven the internal introdaotion to the work. The one 
giving the contrasts of the drama from withoat, the other the opposition 
of foroes from within. Signifioanoe of this double foreshadowing of the 
character of the work. 

7%e Prelude on the Stage. — Its various purposes : (1 ) To connect Faust 
with the traditional pnpiwt-plaj ; (2) To suggest the contrast between 
artistic creations and their audience ; (3) To suggest the irony in the 
relation of the inner to the outer life ; (4) To foreshadow the drama in 
action, character and dramatic contrasts. 

Separation of the real and ideal in the Prelude. — ^The consequent degnuL 
ing of both. Action unelevated by the ideal as debased and selfish ; the 
ideal, when no effort is made to express it in action, as sentimental and 
fiUse. The weak sentimentality of the iK>et of the Prelude ; vulgarly 
of the clown ; sordidness of the manager. 

Ifie Prologue in Heaven. — Difficult character, because presenting the 
general symbolism of the whole poem. Comparison with the first canto 
of the Divine Comedy. Remarkable indnsiveness in the spiritual intro- 
duction in both cases. 

The character of the Prologue. — Four types represented : ( 1 ) The angels ; 

(2) Mephistopheles ; (3) Man ; (4) God. 

The angds. — Their spontaneous reception of God's light and love. The 
three songs : (1) The splendor and beauty of the sun in harmony with 
his brother-spheres ; (2) The earth in its ordered motion and change ; 

(3) The terrible activity controlled and harmonized by Gk>d. The charac- 
teristic of the angels an emotional appreciation of power and beauty. 

Mq^histophdes. — ^His intellectual perception of limitation and fiillure. 
This as the quality of the critical intellect unbalanced by appreciation. 
The inteUect alone as tending to isolation, where the emotions unify. 
The tree of knowledge necessarily one of good and evil, since a thing 
is defined or definitely known only when we know what limits or negates 
it. Compare Spinoza: '^ Definition is negation.'' Mephistopheles never 
presenting any measure of positive appreciation of beauty or goodness 
or love. Therefore his temper one of sneering and cynical denial. The 
half-truth which he represents ; the paralyzing effect of it when unbal- 
anced by its positive complement. 

Man. — Human life as uniting something of the nature of the angels 
and of Mephistopheles. Man as below the angels in absoluteness of ap- 
preciation of beauty and power, but above them in ability to grow end- 
lessly into laiger and larger life. Hence the significance of &ilnre, 



and of the intelleotnal perception of limitatioii and failare. The element 
of man's life which Mephietopheles represents, when separated from the 
whole, as paralyzing (^nioism and mocking and destmctiye denial ; bat 
when united to the whole of human nature an indispensable means to 
the laigest growth in life. Doubt neoessaiy to the deepest faith ; the 
perception of limitation and failure necessary to progress. 

Man's weakness then the corollary of his greatness. Human lifto 
infinitely significant in its possibility and ideal, but always disappointing 
in its achievement. Thus the quality that lifts man above the angels 
takes from bis life the untroubled completeness of the lower nature 
world. 

€M, — The Divine in the Pkologue as representing the whole in actual 
being of what man may fbrever approximate in a process of becoming. 
Thus <he freedom of man to grow forever toward the image of God ; and 
the place of failure in the whole of life. 

The peculiarly modem character of the view of human life as an end- 
less process of development. The numerous and suggestive expre s s ions of 
it in the Prologue. The far-reaching character of the conceptions and 
symbolism of the Prologue ; significance as an introduction to Faust 

Topics. 
1. What is the artistic function of the Prelude on the stage? 
3. What phase of life does the poet of the Prelude represent ? The 
Merry-Andrew? The manager? 

3. Compare the double introduction to Faust with the first two cantos 

of the Divine Comedy. 

4. Compare the Prologue in Heaven with the early portions of the Book 

of Job, showing what Goethe drew from the latter. 

5. Goethe's conception of the angels in relation to that of Dante. 

6. The oharaoter of Mephistopheles in the Prologue. 

7. The view of human life given in the Prologue. 

8. Goethe's characterization of the Divine in the Prologue. 



IIL The Faust Problem : The Inner World. Scene I. 



<( 



Thought expands, but lames; Action animates, but narrows." 

— Goethe: Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. 

" There are people who make no mistakes beoause they never wish to 
do anytiiing worth doing."— Goethe: Maxims and Reflections. 

'* It is much easier to recognize error than to find truth; for error lies 
on the surface and may be overcome; but truth lies in the depths, and to 
seaidi for it is not given to every one." — Goethe: Maxims and Reflec- 
tions. 
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The mood with wMch ike dr€ma opau, — Fausfc's world-weaiineBB. His 
reaction upon his stadies and his life. The dall, monotonous movement 
of the lines voicing Fanst's spirit. The vani^ of knowledge divoioed 
from experience. The tendency of every movement of the haman spirit 
to end in dead forms no longer capahle of answering the needs of life. 
EansVs discontent with the dead shells of what had once been science and 
life. 

The meaning of FausVs reaelion. — The generic character of Fanst's ex- 
perience. His attitude as belonging not only to certain phases of the 
dose of the middle ages, bnt to a wide range of human experience. 
Similar reactions in Goethe's own life. How every human being has 
within himself, implicitly or explicitly, the reaction against dead forms 
and the hunger for life, truth and beauty that form the moving prin- 
ciple in Faust The reaction apt to show more positively in proportion 
to the intensity of life. 

lAfe tmpowt&Ze t» neffoiion, — The failure of mere emancipation from 
superstition to answer the needs of the spirit. Any faith better than no 
£uth. The inevitable &ilure of life when there is simply a negation of 
all positive cravings and aspirations, and the man sinks into a mere 
creature of convention. 

The apmbolimn of magie. — Faust's turning to magic not mere playing 
with charlatanry; rather a reaction against the orthodox and the conven- 
tional in dead learning and worn-out life, in the effort to find independ- 
ently the truth of things and come into some positive harmony with 
the spirit of the universe. Goethe's use of magic here as a generic sym- 
bol of the relation to the universe which finds expression in creative art, 
wisdom and religion. 

The Earth^SpirU, — Faust's failure to grasp the Spirit of the Macrocosm. 
His sense of the existence of power and harmony utterly beyond his 
reach. The Earth-Spirit as the natural world which, in ceaseless and pur- 
poseful activity, weaves forever the living garment of God. Faust^s utter 
failure to appreciate the Earth-Spirit; his conception of it as busied with 
human affairs, coming 'from going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it.' 

Wagner, — ^The significance of Wagner's intrusion at the point of Faust's 
failure to come into positive relation with the harmony and life of the 
universe, through the means at hand in the subjective world. The inevi- 
table surging in upon us of the commonplace at the moment of failure to 
reach the ideal toward which we have aspired. 

Dramatic irony of the contrast between Faust and Wagner. Compare 
Wagner's notion that he will become all-wise by adding together detached 
fragments of knowledge, with Faust's hunger for union with the spirit of 
life. The hopefulness of Faust's despair; the hopelessness of Wagner's 
self-satisfied complacency. 
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Fcnufa tnood of deepening despair. — Contrast between his intensely emo- 
tional reaction and the oold and paralyzing cynicism of Mepbistopheles. 
The hold npon the reality of the inner life whioh is implied in the pas- 
sionate protest of earnest pessimism. The capacity for positive growth 
indicated in Fftnst^s attitude. 

Seasons for Faiust>s reaction. — (1) The failare of the lines of dead sci- 
ence open to him. (2) The hunger for the deeper truth and beauty of 
life, and the fiiilure to attain this through the great expressions of the 
world*s inner life. (3) The irony of the contrast between the unattained 
ideal and the commonplace real. Hence Faust is driven back upon him- 
self, and turns somewhat sentimentally to the thought of suicide. 

J%e *' after-glmo *^ of Christianity. — Weakness in Faust*s attitude: the 
way to larger life not by sneaking meanly out from under the duty of 
to-day, but by climbing bravely through and over the top of it. The 
echo of the common &ith Faust hears; its power over him. Compare 
Tolstoi's Confession. In Faust's &ilure to find faith, necessary to ask 
why the minority of men believe. Thus a turning to the positive world 
of every-day humanity, and so a preparation for Soene IL 

Topics. 

1. The condition and character of Faust at the opening of the drama. 

2. What does magic symbolise in Scene 1 ? 

3. What does the Spirit of the Macrocosm represent? The Earth-Spirit ? 

4. The character of Wagner. 

5. The vsdue and danger in Faust's reaction. 

6. The moral meaning in Faust's turning to suicide. 

7. Faust*s development through Scene I. 

8. Phases of Goethe's life<»nnected with this scene. 

9. The relation of the poetio forms to the moods expressed in Scene I. 



IV. The Faust Problem : The Outer World, Scene 
n and Scene m to the Appearance of 

Mephistopheles. 

'' The world is so waste and empty, when we figure only towns and hills 
and rivers in it ; but to know of some one here and there whom we accord 
witii, who is living on with us even in silence, this makes our earthly 
ball a peopled garden. " 

— Gk>ethe : Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. 

'* That living flood, pouring through these streets, of all qualities and 
ages, knowest thou whence it is coming, whither it is going ? Aus der 
Ikrigkeitf zu der EwigkeU kin : From Eternity, onwards to Eternity ! " 

— Oarlyle. 
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T%e world of ihe Eagter'day scene. Entire contrast between eoenes I and 
II. Transition from the snl^eciiye world of introspeotion, study and afr- 
piiation to the objective world of hnmanity in action. Goethe's wise 
choioe of play, ' the only perfect form of action', rather than work in 
order to represent the common world. Play more truly and fully expres- 
sive of differentiations of character and life than work. A nation often 
best estimated by its popular amusements. When a man is free to do 
what he pleases, his action reveals his character best. 

Qoethe^s power in representing ihe o^eeUve world. — ^His mastery of man 
in action not less than his insight into the subjective spirit. His restless 
interest in both aspects of human life. The presence of both in his own 
experience. 

Character of ihe crowd. — ^The motley throng of humanity. The myriad 
forms and colors mingled t(^ther in one generic impression. A maze of 
human beings all dominated by one mood^«eeking pleasure — and thus 
expressing one social mind. Yet each unit individual and unique. The 
whole throng breaking up into dasses : students, apprentices, soldiers, 
old citizens, servantrgirls, citizens' daughters, etc., while in each class 
every individual has his own narrow horizon, and is completely absorbed 
in his own little world. Each individual potentially humanity, yet re- 
alizing but an infinitesimal portion of the whole. Compare the aim in 
life of each of the individuals presented. 

Faust and the people. — All the people alike in seeking limited, proxi- 
mate aims. Working six days to play the seventh ; and playing the 
seventh to work another six. Unawakened character of much of human 
life, involved in a monotonous round of movement 

Faust*s inability to be a unit in the mass of mankind satisfied with 
a fhigmentaiy life. His hunger that ' all of life for all mankind cre- 
ated ' should be within his ' inmost being tested. ' This as the source of 
his greatness and his weakness. 

The three possible altitudes toward Z^fe.— (1) That of the people of the 
Easter-day scene : The unthinking acceptance of proximate ends, and en- 
thusiastic pursuit of them. Working to get a little more money, a little 
better place, a different condition ; and when this is attained, the same 
dissatisfaction and struggle over again. 

(2) The attitude of Faust : awakened to consciousness of the limita- 
tion of common life ; reacting against the unsatisfying character of or- 
dinary ends and endeavors. 

(3) The wisdom of experience : a recognition of the divine in the 
commonplace, of the eternal in the transient, of the possibility of endless 
growth of the human spirit through the series of insignificant endeavors 
and achievements. The man the meaning of his experience — not any 
thing he attains. 
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The three atiitades as naive faith, doubt, and fiiith that includes doubt : 
youthful enthusiasm, disillusionment, and wisdom. 

7%e condition of Fausi, — Faust's fftilore to rise to the third attitude, 
impossibility of his rethrning to the first. Hence his absolute isolation. 
Impossible to be one of the mass ; they themselves set him aside on a 
pedestal of fancied superiority. His hunger to be simply man, but utter 
failure to realize union with humanity. 

The view from the hilUtop. — Faust's inevitable withdrawal from the 
throng. It is as he looks down from the hill-top isolation upon the people 
that he exclaims: '^Here I am man, dare man to be." Exquisite 
description of the scene. Tet this artistic appreciation itself implying 
a certain withdrawal from the common life and its absorbing interest in 
the next thing. Hence the melancholy of the poet ever : his vision 
bought with the pain of being apart. 

Faud^B second failure. — Faust unable to find unity with the whole 
through simple human life, just as he failed to find it through the inner 
world of thought. Hence the pathos in the description of the evening 
hour, and the hunger to find some permanent satisfaction in the transient 
phases of nature's beauty. 

Wagner's utter lack of appreciation of what goes on in Faust's breast. 
The two impulses of Faust. Suggestions of coming influences. Faust's 
preparation for them. 

Selum to the Study, — ^The opposing moods which struggle in jarring 
disharmony for the possession of Faust's spirit. Expression of these 
moods in both the thought and the verse-forms of the alternating stanzas 
ofthe opening of scene III. The solemn and tender sentiments in the 
appreciation of beauty and harmony broken in upon by the snarling of 
the beast. 

FauBi^s third ^ort to find truth. — The failure to achieve the satisfying 
harmony in either the subjective or the objective world leaves but one 
possible channel, that of Revelation. Fauist's effort to begin the transla- 
tion and interpretation of the most mystical of the Gospels. Significance 
in the choice of this. Faust's failure at the first word, because that word 
ia one expression of the whole, and can be understood only if one can 
take one's standpoint at the centre of things. Inevitable failure to find 
the highest truth in any possible revelation to which life and character 
have not given the key. Henoe again driven back disappointed upon 
himself, Faust is prepared to turn to the attitude of blind denial and 
negation symbolised by Mephistopheles. 

Topics. 

1. The purpose of Scene II. 

2. Types of life represented in Scene II. 
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8. FtaiB%'a relatioa to the people. 
4. Wagner's relatioii to the people. 

6. The difterent attitudes possible toward the nuun problem of life pn* 
•ented in Scene II. 

6. The value and weakness in Faust's attitude in Soene II. 

7. What phases of human experience are fljmbolised by Faust in Boene 

II? 

8. The condition of Faust at the beginning of Soene III. 

9. Why does Faust choose the Gk)8pel of St. John for his study ? 



V. Mephistopheles and the Oompact : Scene m, from 
the Entrance of Mephistopheles, and Scene IV. 

" And all of life for all mankind created 
Shall be within mine inmost being tested.*' 

— Qoethe : F^ust, in Soene IV. 

Helas! 

" To drift with every passion till my soul 

Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play, 

Is it for this that I have given away 
Mine ancient wisdom, and austere control? — 
Methinks my life is a twice- written scroll 

Sorawled over on some boyish holiday 

With idle songs for pipe and virelay 
Which do but mar the secret of the whole. 
Surely there was a time I might have trod 

The sunlit heights, and from life's disBonanoe 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of God: 
Is that time dead ? Lo I with a little rod 

I did but touch the honey of romance — 

And must I lose a soul's inheritance?" 

— WUde. 

'* Hold thou the good : define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of HeU.'' 

— ^Tennyson. 

Mq^hi$lcpkde8. — Significance of the appearance of Mephistopheles in 
the dress of a traveling scholar. Dramatic irony in this scene. Mephis- 
topheles compelled, as it were by some higher power, to speak out the 
meaning of his obaraoter in answer to Faust*s questions. The descent 
from this plane to that of sophistical reasoning. MephistophelesT oracular 
statements as simply true ; his sophistry, fitting the dramatic obaraoter, aa 
involving the dangerous and misleading half-truth. 
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T!^ 9ong of the spirits, — Antioipation of the leading of Mephistopheles 
in tha world of vagne and snbtle dream-fimcies of the sense life woven 
into the magio song by the spirits. 

Seens XV: the despair of Fausl, — Sense of fiiilnre of all hopes and ideals. 
Oontniftt between the bitter emotional reaction of Fanst and the cold 
cynicism of Mephistopheles. Hope in the former but not in the latter 
attitude. The goading of Fanst by Mephistopheles. The latter's denial 
even of the reality of despair. 

Faust^s curse. — ^The value of the complete and frank protest in clearing 
the moral atmosphere. Yet danger in leaving the individual open to the 
play of untried forces. Compare the curse of Job. Moral superiority of 
the attitude of frank denial over all attempts to * lie for God.' The posi- 
tive affirmation of something worthy in human nature implied in every 
emotional reaction against the failure of the world. This as giving to & 
certain aspect of pessimism its singular power to appeal to the emotions 
and imagination, and even to strengthen faith. The song of the spirits 
in which the meaning of Faust's curse is expressed. 

FauU and Meptiistophdes, — Complete difference in their attitude toward 
life. Faust's sense of his superiority to all that Mephistopheles can 
promise. The reason why Mephistopheles represents the leading of the 
senses. Living to follow chance desires as the most complete practical 
denial of all rationality in the universe. 

The compact, — ^Tbe spirit in which Faust accepts the compact. Its 
double meaning, and the two diveigent paths of its possible fulfilment. 
The one a process of degradation through abandoning oneself to capri- 
cious sensuality until a condition of vulgar satiety is reached. The other 
fulfilment in struggle through mistakes and failure ever toward life» 
with a willingness to give all for a single moment of the Beatific Vision 
that presents the satisfying end of human nature. The dramatic irony 
with which the two meanings are suggested throughout this scene. 

The elements which must determine the path of fulfilment of the 
oompaot for Faust. Mingled nobility and recklessness of his attitude. The 
danger in the path of life as contraated with the easy and comfortable 
safety of conventionality, mediocrity and negative respectability. Faust 
distinctly alive. His hunger for the answer to his souPs craving, and 
his willingness to give all to find reality once, as lifting him above the 
creature of denial and prophesying the divine. The contrast between 
the mood of despair in which Faust turns to follow Mephistopheles and 
the vulgarity expressed by the latter. 

Mepkistcphdes and the student, — Purpose in introducing this episode. 
Its value in the general development of the drama. The opportunity it 
presents for satirizing Faust's past life from the point of view of Mephis-^ 
topheles. 
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Value of the criticism of education presented here. The faalf-tmth 
expressed by Mepfaistopheles. The negative cynidsm of the first part of 
his advice as leading naturally ib the positive sensnality in the last por> 
tion. The occasional wrathfnl oatbnrst of Mephistopheles whidh seema 
to indicate a fire smonldering nnder the cynically calm exterior. Mephis- 
topheles most hnman and least merely devilish in these oatbnratB. 

Mephistopheles' separation of the little and the great worlds as indi- 
cating the two aspects of the Faust problem and the division between 
the first and second parts of the work. 

Topics. 

1. What does Mephistopheles symbolize in soenes III and IV ? 

2. Sources in Goethe's experience for the character of Mephistopheles. 

3. Faust*s curse and its effect upon him. Compare the ourse of Job. 

4. What is Faust's attitude and desire in forming the compact? 

6. The different moral values of Faust's reaction upon the world and 
the negative attitude of Mephistopheles. 

6. What different fulfilments of the compact with Mephistopheles are 

possible? 

7. What will determine which fulfilment of the compact will be Faust's ? 

8. What gives the peculisff positive implication to certain types of 

pessimistic reaction ? 

9. The purpose and value of the episode of Mephistopheles and the stu- 

dent. 



VL The First Leading and the Birth of the Senses : 
Auerbach's Oellar and the Witches' Kitchen. 

Scenes V and VL 

''Man's tJnhappinesB, as I construe, comes of his Greatness ; it is be- 
oause there is an Infinite in him, whioh with all his cunning he cannot 
quite bury under the Finite." — Carlyle. 

'* For vice cannot know virtue too, but a virtuous nature, educated by 
time, will acquire a knowledge both of virtue and vice." — Plato. 

" On the very threshold of the matter I am bound to affirm my convic- 
tion that the spiritual purists of all ages . . . were justified in their 
mistrust of plastic art. The spirit of Christianity and the spirit of figur- 
ative art are opposed, not because such art is Immoral* but because it can 
not free itself from sensuous associations." — Symonds. 

Auerbach's eeUar. — ^The carousal of jolly oompanions : the type of life 
which they represent. Their utter &ilure to understand the art of Joy, 
and their pleasure in mere vulgarity. The pathos of all efforts to flind 
life and joy in cheap dissipations. 
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The mistake of MephislopheleB in taking Fanst first to this scene of 
aensnal dissipation. This as the type of mistake invariahly made by 
thecyniowho imagines all men are without truth. Compare Machia* 
Telli and others. 

Faost's di^gclBt with the scene. Its climax with the general song. 
Mephistopheles' satire on man's aspirations in calling slavery to caprice, 
freedom. The one expression of reaction Fftnst a^ycs. The need of some 
infiacDce powerful enough to connect Faust with the world of mere obedi- 
ence to capricious desire into which Mephistopheles wishes to lead him. 

The Witches^ Kitchen. — Great difficulty in this scene. Goethe's tempor- 
ary interest in witchcraft Question as to its dramatic value. The intro- 
duction of satire upon literary tendencies of the time. What this shows 
of Goethe. Its effect upon the unity and beauty of the poem. 

Tet the high importance of the central meaning of this scene. Its ex- 
pression of a significant step in Faust's development and its presentation 
of an important ethical problem. 

The vision in the mirror, — The representation of the highest possible 
type of beauty. Why found amidst the mummery of the Witches' 
Kitchen. The viaion in the mirror the sublimation of what the other 
aspects of the Witches' Kitchen are the degradation. Even the most 
beautiful form appealing only through the senses. 

The problem of art, — The ease with which art may degenerate, because 
its appeal is always made through the senses to the soul, and may readily 
stop with the senses and fail to awaken the soul behind. Thus the 
reason in puritanical reaction against art. 

The perfect purify in the creative attitude behind all highest art. 
The fading of the vision when one approaches to seize it. The necessity 
of losing the demand for egoistic satisfaction in absorbing reverence for 
beauty, to give true art. Difficulty in drawing the line between true and 
wrong appeals. Ease with which the line is ciossed. 

The drink of the senses. — ^The double aspect of all awakening to beauty 
and life: the impersonal appreciation and the hunger for possession. The 
presence of both elements in a complete awakening. The possibility 
of integrating them into sane and beautiful life. The possibility of 
an opposing struggle between them. The iBsult in disordering life, 
and destroying the unity and harmony of the personal spirit. Compare 
frequent illustrations in artists' lives; occasional effects of Wagner's 
operas. 

Thus the difficulty and danger in any awakening to life. Tet eveiy 
hunger of the organism and the spirit as so much possibility of life when 
realized in right relation to the whole. Thus the problem of living one 
of proportion and harmony. Life never safe or easy, and always impty- 
ing failure in proportion to its intensity. Compare the rending of the 
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flpirit by ideals, the danger of freedom, the pain in calture, the agonies 
made inevitable by love. 

Fausl^B doMe awakentng, — ^The two avenues of connection with the 
aenae-world. Thns transformation from age to yoath. The condition 
in which he is left at the dose of Scene VI: the possibility of life and of 
death. 

7%e drtunaUe vahte of Ihe Wiiehea' Kiiehen, — One's first impression regret 
that Goethe should hamper his art by introducing so much matter of 
merely local and special interest. One's last impression wonder at the 
remarkable dramatio fidelity of the whole, and at the way in which eveo 
eztrinsio elements are woven into the essential fabric of the work. 

Topics. 

1. What does the scene in Auerbach's cellar symbolize, and why does it 

come next in Faust's development? 

2. What is the connection between Mephistopheles and the abandoned 

life of the senses? 

3. The purpose of the Witches' Kitchen scene. 

4. The vision in the mirror. 
6. The witches' brew. 

6. The effect of the special and local satire in Scene YI upon the general 

development of the drama. 

7. Why is any awakening of human life always dangerous ? 

8. What possible lines of development are before Faust at the dose oC 

the Witdhes' Kitchen scene? 



VH The Margaret Motif: Scenes YTL-JX. 

** Everything that frees our spirit without giving us control of our- 
selves is ruinous." — Groethe: Maxims and Reflections. 

" The poet must strive for many-sided knowledge; for the whole world 
is his material, which he must know how to handle and express." 
— Goethe to Eckermann. 

The new centre of dramoHe inUreti, — Change in the perspective of the 
drama with the beginning of the Maigairet episodeb The absorbing 
interest in Margaret's life-story. Faust an influence over Margaret 
Effect of this in distracting attention from the larger Faust problem. 
Illustration in the opera of Faust which gives simply the Margaret story, 
with an introduction. Greater romantic and dramatic interest of Margia- 
xet's history. Larger philosophical range of the Faust problem. Pres- 
ence of the deeper problem throughout under the surface of the romantia 
eipisode. 
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The episode of Blaigwret's life naturally not entirely ooneistent wiUi' 
pnoeding and following scenes. The shook on pasmng from the Witches' 
Kitchen to the first appearance of Margaret. Compare the way in which 
the Walpnrgis-Night might have followed immediately npon the- 
Witches' Kitchen. Yet the deeper ethical and artistic significance of the 
Margaret story in relation to the whole. Need of it to give concrete and 
human reality to the whole drama. Oiganio unity in its relation to the 
whole. 

SMle problemB in this portion of Finui. — Goethe's representation of 
hnman nature as it is. Ahsenoe of completely satisfying ideals. Little 
opportunity for the satis&otion that oomes from condemning unmixed 
eviL Thus Goethe's truth to the mingled character of human life. 
Noble and base, strong and weak elements lyresent in the same situation, 
and in the same character. Question, however, whether Goethe does not 
take at times the attitude of satirist toward the sentimentality and weak- 
ness he portrays. 

Attitude in the etudjf of these problema. — Grave difficulty in discussion. 
The many views possible. The only hopeleas attitude one of irreverenoa 
Need of frankness and at the same time of the good taste and delicacy 
which does not touch roughly intimate phases of ezperienoe. 

The Fatut of Scene VII. — Expression of the drink of the senses in thi» 
scene. Absence of all humanity in his attitude here. No entering into 
the character and experience of Margaret. Her purity classed with her 
physical qualities as an element of her attractiveness merely. Expres- 
sion here of the witches' brew, t. e., of giving oneself over unreservedly 
to the caprioioas tyranny of one's awakened senses. 

T%e Faust of Scene VIIL — Change in Faust's attitude the moment he 
oomes within Margaret's atmosphere. His sentimentality and weakness;^ 
yet immediate appreciation in some measure of Margaret's humanity. In 
so far as he is touched by this, incapable of responding to the caprice of 
sensuality. The incompatibility of love and lust. In so far as Faust is 
touched by love the greatest obstacle to carrying oat his coolly conceived 
plan as within his own breast. The laws of life never so absolute as 
when, conventions being cast aside, a human being stands iace to face 
with the fundamental realities of his own nature and its relations to 
others. Compare Ibsen's " Bosmersholm. " 

FatuVs weakness. — ^In yielding to the plot of Mephistopheles against the 
leading of his better instincts and his appreciation of Maigaret's 
humanity. Slight character of Faust's action here; yet subtle connec- 
tion with grave oonsequenoes. The process of moral degeneration a 
series of slight yieldings when there seems time to draw back, until one 
la hopelessly tangled. 

Ths Margaret of Scenes VII and VIIL — Exqaisite picture of sweet, inno- 
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oent, awakening womanhood . Indescribably refreshing after the morUd, 
OTerstrained nature of Fansl 

The eaakel ofjeioela. — Ezpreesion of the awakening woman's hanger for 
love and appreciation. Gontxast the treatment of this soene in the opem^ 
The importance of relatiyely slight concrete elements in determining the 
moral meaning of a sitoation. €k>ethe's exquisite delicacy and truth in 
representiDg the charaoter of Margaret 

Scene IX. — ^Return here to the attitude of capricious sensuality. 
Value of this scene in indicating the relation of Margaret to her mother, 
and hence one basis for the oyerthrow of her world. Value in showing 
the downward progress of Fkiusi. 

Topics. 

1. The relation of the first scenes of the Margaret story to those pie- 

ceding. 

2. The reason for the entire diilerence in spirit between Scenes VII 

and VIII. 

3. The effect of the introduction of Margaret upon the development 

of the Faust drama. 

4. The character of Margaret in Scenes VII and Vin. 

5. What is the cause of Faxist's attitude in Scene VII? 

6. What is the charaoter of the sentiment Faust feels in Scene VIII ? 

7. Margarets attitude toward the casket of jewels: contrast Soene VIII 

with the opera. 

8. The purpose of Scene IX. 



VnL The Overthrow of Margaret's World: Scenes 

X— xm. 

'* Tet — all that drove my heart thereto. 

God ! was so good, so dear, so true ! 

— Goethe: Margaret, in Scene XVII. 

'* If you but think a moment's space on me 
I shall have time enough to think of you !" 

—Goethe: Margaret, in Scene XII. 

The ii^uenee of lfar<Aa.~ Reasons why Margaret turns for counsel to 
Martha; her seeking out of the one person in her aoquaintance whom she 
imagines knows the love to which she is awakening. Margaret's inability 
to confide ftirther in her mother; since one cannot give one's confidence 
beyond the limit of the sympathy one has been led to expect The pity 
of turning to Martha. How all that Margaret does helps on the plot 

The character of Martha. — A vulgar pander, a woman who has lost all 
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finer reaction upon life, and is henoe incapable of entering into an nn- 
flpoiled woman's instinct. The remarkable fidelity with which GK>etiie 
has contrasted the pure, sweet, innocent woman, and the mlgar, thor- 
oughly cormpt one. 

7%e overthrow of Margaret* s world, — Margaret's instinctive reaction 
against Martha's vnlgarity, yet unable to understand it and avoid its 
contaminating influence. Contrast between Margaret and Besdemona, 
Pompilia, and Heloise. Little of heroic womanhood in Margaret. Power 
inthehigihestsonl to trust its own instincts and know the truth; but 
danger to all others in the vulgar half-knowledge which Martha repre- 
sents. Her relation to Maigaret comparable to Mephistopheles' relation 
to Faust Mephistopheles an active, Martha a potential power of evil; 
the former the cause, the latter the condition of wrong. 

The view of life involved in Mephistopheles' suggestions to Margaret 
The way she is pained, pleased, confused, subtly led on through the 
wrongful appeal to right instincts. The question whether Maigaiet could 
have been more prudent without being less innocent The possibility of 
acquiring protective knowledge without d^rading the instincts. 

The one suggestion of humanity in Mephistopheles; what it indicates 
of his character. 

The danger in the condition and attitude in which Margaret is left at 
the condnsion of Scene X. The unsettling and undermining inflaence of 
the experience of this scene in contrast with the strong and uplifling 
effect of her real love when it awakens. 

Faud^B descent in Scene XL — Great importance of this brief scene. The 
overthrow of Faust's better instincts through sophistry and negation. 
The skillfhl reasoning through which Mephistopheles confuses the dis- 
tinction between intentional falsehood and such unavailing struggle after 
truth as Faust's previous life showed. The demoralizing effect of seeing 
clearly that a deed involves evil, and yet choosing it 

l%e cyrUdem of M^histopheUs. — ^His sarcastic use of the very word 
which Faust would use in at least partial sincerily. Effect of this upon 
Faust's wakening love. Tet the element of insincerity and deception in 
Faust which seems to justify Mephistopheles' cynicism and make it para- 
lyzing to Faust's better nature. 

The danger of euch cynieiam, — In its effect upon ignorant youth; upon 
an individual partly wrong and trying to deceive himself ; upon one partly 
wrong and seeking to do better. Scene XI as perhaps the most impor- 
tant in the drama in showing the corrupting and paralyzing effect of a 
negation upon a mind not strong and wise enough to supply the comple- 
mentary positive truth. 

Scene XIL — Th^ awakening to new life in both Faust and Margaret 
through love. The mingled sense of exaltation and unworthinees in 
Margaret; truth of this to the deepest experiences of life. 
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Faust as representing to Margaret the living ezpreanon of ber ideaL 
Pathoe of the sitnation if he be nn worthy. '' What yon aee, yet cannot 
0ee over, is aa good aa infinite. '' 

J%e eharader of Fonut^s love, — ^The strong and reatftil answer to certain 
needs of bis life which Fanst finds in Maxgpurel Thns the sincerity of 
his love for her. Yet absence of the absolute in the relation. Hence the 
need for reason to gOTcm instinct and impulse: compare Croethe's own 
life. Faust's appreciation of the fact that the orbits of his life and Mar- 
garet's cross without becoming one. 

Margar€t^a lave, — Her complete absorption in the joy of the present. 
Happiness of being loved. Yet her instinctive recognition of the woman'a 
tragedy, because it is implied in the situation of her own life. This the 
wisdom of life as contrasted with knowledge. 

The maternal instincts involved in Margaret's love-awakening; truth 
of this to life. The ulterior motive in representing Margaret's relation to 
her sister: to set off in terrible dramatic contrast her treatment of her 
own child later on. 

Fanst's sentimental views of life, where Margaret sees quite simply and 
truly the good and evil in common experience. Her simple and complete 
self-revelation: compare Miranda and Desdemona. 

The dawning struggle in Faust, — Faust's hunger for the permanent; ex- 
pression in this of one of the deepest instincts of humanity. With the over- 
throw of the merely capricious attitude of selfish passion by awakening 
love, the arising of the vastly more difficult problem of love. Love as at 
once adding power to the life of caprice in its appeal to Faust, and fur- 
nishing a point of strong resistance against it Minted truth and weak- 
ness, sincerity and sentimentslity in Faust*s attitude. The working out 
of each elemeut in the whole of life. 

The climax in Scene XIII. Faust's increasing reaction against Mepb* 
istopheles with the deepening of his love. 

Topics. 

1. The character of Martha. 

2. The reasons for the great influence of Martha upon Margaret 

3. What determines the extent to which one person can confide his ex- 

perience and problems to another? 

4. Why does Maigaret turn from her mother to Martha ? 

5. Compare Martha and Mephistopheles. 

6. The effect of Scene X upon the development of Margaret's character.. 

7. What change in Faust's character takes place in Scene XI ? 

8. Margarefs attitude in Scene XII, and the causes for it 

9. The measure of truth and falsity in Faust in Scene XIL 
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IS. The Oontrasted Awakenings : Scenes XIV-ZVL 

'* To love is Tirtaally to know ; to know is not virtually to love ; there 
yon have the relation of these two modes of man." — Amiel. 

" Tme poetry is tmer than science, because it is synthetic, and seizes 
at once what the combination of all the sdenoes is able at most to attain 
as a final result The soul of nature is divined by the poet ; the man of 
science only serves to accumulate materials for its demonstration." 

— Amiel. 

Foreti and Oavem. —Faust's soliloquy here in contrast to that in Scene I. 
The grave, dignified movement of these lines in contrast with the change- 
ful melody expressing Faust's sentimental reaction in the first scene. 
The weight of thought and problem that forces Faust out into the forest 
in communion with nature and his own soul. 

The new life of Fauti. — His appreciation now of the beauty of nature ; 
sense of harmony with her. Love as the magic which has wrought this 
change. 

Similar sense of harmony with humanity. Faust's recognition of the 
necessary limitations present in all human things, without losing fiuth in 
the reality and worth of life. His hold now upon the positive truth 
which makes acceptance of life, with all its faults and limitations, poasi- 
ble. Love as the marvelous educator that has taught this wisdom of life. 

ITte tinceriiy of FausPs love. — ^Proof of an element of reality in the 
pof»itive good that comes from his love. Insight into life not a result of 
capricious sensuality. The wisdom of experience possible only on the 
basis of a sincere awakening. 

Faust's undentanding of the character and leading of Mephistopheles 
as also a result of his love. 

The awakening to moral etrv^gle. — ^In appreciating the harmony of life 
and the negation of Mephistopheles, Faust forced to recognize the law- 
lessness of his previous attitude toward Margaret. Thus the moral 
struggle also a result of love. As long as his attitude was purely selfish 
no recognition of moral law. His love for Maigaret as forcing him to ap- 
preciate her humanity and to recognize the effect of his life upon hers. 
Thus it is his love, the higher element in his attitude toward Margaret, 
which forces Faust into a recognition of the moral order of the universe, 
and hence into struggle. This as the force driving him to the forest and 
cavern. Browning's representation of the same problem in ' 'GaponsaodhL ' ' 

The Bophiatry of Miphistophdee. — ^Theinfiuence of Mephistopheles subtly 
bound up witli the power that has wrought the change in Faust. Faust's 
inability to disentangle one strand from the other. Hence the truth in 
Mephistopheles' reasoning which makes its sophistry dangerous to Faust 
The deadening effect of the i^nical denial of reality in Faust's moal 
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struggle, aooompomed with an appeal to his love and generoeity. The 
skillful way in which Hephistopheies makes Faost's effort to proteot 
Maigaret from himself seem an nnfair and oroel abandonment of her. 
Faust's instinctiye reaction sgainst this sophistiy without being able to 
answer it. 

Females ' gMng Umadf aver UUo the hand of Faie. '—The mood of reckless 
abandonment to the impulse of the momenta The graye danger it 
involves, through abdicating the moral struggle and becoming the slave 
of external forces. One's inevitable view of oneself in such oiroumstances 
as the victim of iato. The selfishness and sentlmentalitj in Eaust's 
passionate reaction. Hephistopheies' denial of the sinoerily of despair a 
blacker negation than despair itself. 

T%e awakening of Margaret, — Soene XY a gssp of the spirit in infinite 
heart-hunger. Margaret overwhelmed by impulse, the rightneas of which 
she feels instinctively, but which is so dominating that she is unable to 
reason. Beauty, purity and nobility of her awakening. Yet the danger 
it involves. How she too may ' pass over into the hand of ftite.' Tet 
Ifaigaret's blind gasp for love and life more to be desired than the 
tngedy of the unawakened. Intense dramatic contrast between Soenea 
XIV and XV. 

Soene XVI: Ike highest point of union. — ^New plane of relationship. The 
opposing feelings that oome with the beantiftil mystery of love. Ex- 
pression of these in Margaret 

Love and religion. — ^Their intimate connection. Natural turning from 
one mystery to the other. Value and weakness in the leligicui of both 
Eaust and Margaret. 

Margaret^s unreasoning acceptance of conventional opinion. The rela- 
tion of this to her supreme fiulnre. 

FanuCe eonfenion. — Unreasoning acceptance of impulse ; expression of 
this in his life. Exquisite beauty in his pantheistio oonfession of Mth. 
Its substantial truth ; yet limitation. As ooming out of his life, involv- 
ing the strength and the weakness of his life. Relation of this expression 
of religion to Qoethe's own faith and life. 

MatgareCe readi&n against Mtphislophdes, — ^Her instincts a protection 
against Mephistopheles, who re p r e s en ts the selfish caprice that is the 
antithesis of love. Her failure to see the same element in Fauati because 
of the ail-powerful appeal of the truth in his love, obscuring his weak* 
ness and selfishness. 

The presenoe in Margaret of the love that makes sacred the highest 
human relationship. The question as to what, on the basis of such an 
attitude, could protect her from the weakness and selfishness of Faust 
The life possible with the heroio elements of character present in Pom- 
pilia, Desdemona and Heloise. Tbe life possible without these. Stvoog 
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dements of &te in the tragedy of Mttrg»ret-H>f fate dependent npon 
limitationB in character combined with the accident of environing condi* 
tiona. 

The <doBe of Scene XVI as the point of greatest divergence between 
Fanst and Mephistopheles in Part I, with the exception of the Dreary 
Bay scene : the reasons for this. 

Topics. 

1. What has Fanst learned through his experienoe ? 

2. In what way is love an educator? 

3. The character and cause of Faust'fe struggle in Scene XIV. 

4. What is the fundamental weakness of Faust? 

5. The effect of Faust's * giving himself over into the hand of fate. ' 

6. Margaret's awakening in oontrast to Faust's. 

7. The relative value of the religion of Margaret and of Faust. 

8. The relation of Faust's confession of faith to his life. 

9. Why does Margaret recoil from Mephistopheles so instinctively, while 

yielding to the similar influence of Martha? 



Z. The Threefold Beaction of the World Upon 

Margaret: Scenes XVII-XX. 

" RemoTBe, that virtue of the feeble, did not affect him. Remorse is a 
weakness, it begins the fault anew. Repentance only is a foroe, it enda 
aU."^6alsao. 

" Lo, the Day of wrath, the Day 
Earth and heaven melt away, 
David and the Sybil say. 

Stoutest hearts with fear shall quiver, 
When to Him who erreth never, 
All must strict account deliver. 

Lo, the trumpet's wondrous pealing, 
Flung through each sepulchral dwelling, 
All before the throne compelling ! 

Nature shrinks appall'd, and death, 
When the dead regain their breath; 
To tiie Judge each answereth. 

Then the Written Book is set, 
All things are oontain'd in it, 
Then eadi learns his sentence meet. 

When the Judge appears again, 
Hidden things shall be made plain, 
Nothing unavenfl^ remain. 
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What shall I, unworthy, plead ? 
Who for me will inteioede, 
When the jost will mercy need ? " 

— ^The first seven stansas of the ' Dies Im,' hy Thomas of Celano, trans* 
lated by the author of ' Christian Life in Song.' 

The new movement of the drama with Soene XVII. — The beginning of the 
end: hitherto the development dependent upon the choices of the chaiae. 
ters; henceforth upon the forces to which they have given tiiemselves. 

The two moral problems present in every personal relation. ^(1) The quea- 
tion of its inherent rightness, of its basis in a spiritual fad (2) The 
question of its working out in the whole human world. The first abso- 
lute, the second subordinate in value. The first considered alone lead- 
ing at times to the blind affirmation of impulse and emotion. The 
second, considered alone, leading to deadening conventionality. The 
true wisdom of life as integrating both into a larger truth. Margaret's 
failure to accomplish this. Her oonsdousness of the rightness of her own 
instincts; acceptance of them up to the dose of Scene XYI. Unreason- 
ing aceeptanoe of the world^s view of her in the scenes which follow. 
Thus at no time the rational, independent life. Crushing out of her 
life through the pitiless driving in upon her of the world's view. Ladk 
in Margaret of the heroio elements of character which would make it 
possible for her to go on living and trostlng the truth of her own instinots 
in the face of the opposition of the world, and in spite of her own mistakes 
and failures. 

I%e first reaetian of the world upon MaryareL^-Tht scene at the fountain. 
The vulgarity of Lisbeth; the pain it infliols on Biaigaret. Her Mlure to 
appreciate her own purity in contrast to the depraved vulgarity of 
Lisbeth. WroQg in Marguret's unreasoning aooeptance of theoonven* 
tional Tiew here; as wrong previously in her unreasoning acceptance 
of impulse. The perfect expression in Lisbeth of the character of the 
gossip : her desire to do the thing for which she slanders another. 
Dramatic irony in the fact that the first expression of the conventional 
view comes to liargaretin the vulgar half -knowledge which is antitheti- 
oal to the purity of her own impulses. 

Margaret's ay at the conclusion of the scene at the fountain: compare 
the moan of Franoesca da Bimini. The beginning here of the moral 
panic which ends by crushing Margaret in the Cathedral scene. 

Scene XVIIL — ^The grief of Margaret, which is so overwhelming that 
the power to see things in perspective and make moral distinctions is 
wholly lost The good and evil in such grief, and its effect upon Bfarga- 
ret's life. The question as to what would have been possible to Margaret 
had she been of the heroio type of character. The remorseless fideli^ d 
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Goethe's art in pitUeBsly and yet exquisitely picturing Margaret's blind 
agony. 

The second reaction of the world upon MargareL — Expression of the con* 
▼entional Tiew in Tnlgar and hard ooarseneas by the one who, next to 
Fftnst, stands nearest to Margaret's life. 

The selfishness of Valentine. His utter fidlure to enter into the 
humanity of Margaret. His ruthless treatment of her because, forsooth, 
she has disgraced him ! His view of her the most unjust and cruel of all 
possible views. 

The deed that gives F^ust over into the hand of Mephistopheles, 
deepens the terrible &te crushing Maigaret, places an irrevocable barrier 
between Faust and her, and shows the fiital entanglement of life which 
results when it is partly wrong. 

The rdum to the cathedral — The final driving in of the conventional 
view through the institution giving it the most sublimated and authori- 
tative expression — the church. What the church did for Maxgaret; what 
it should have done. Significance of the fact that it is the Evil Spirit 
which in the cathedral hisses into the ear of Margaret the hoarse, broken 
lines expressing the moral panic with which she is overwhelmed. 

The sombre expression of the mediseval sense of sin in the funeral-like 
knell of the first seven stanzas of the ' Dies Iras. ' Terrible effect upon Mar- 
garet of these stamsas with the organ musio. 

The problem of remoroe. — ^Value in leading one to appreciate the measure 
of his divergence from the order of the universe, and so to make possible 
one's recovery. Evil of remorse so intense and overpowering as to 
destroy the one possibility of atonement— the best life that is possible 
to-day. Such remorse a destructive thing against which one should 
struggle. Folly in returning ever to dead battlefields to fight the 
phantom hosts of yesterday. Love as true, pure and faithful as that of 
Maigaret^ even when mistaken, as leading rightfully to life and not 
death, when lived out heroically; as indeed it does in Heloise and 
Maigaret of ' The Cloister and the Hearth.' 

The companion, brother, and ohuich driving Margaret to the moral 
panic whence results her insanity and the murder of her child, as 
oo-partners in her crime. 

Topics. 

1. Compare the charaoter of Lisbeth with that of Margaret, 

2. Which is the worse form of moral degeneration— actual vice or c^oat* 

ing over the vices of others: the sinner or the gossip? 

3. The type of character expresBed in Scene XVIII. 

4. The character of Valentine. 

& The reasons for Valentine's attitude toward his sister. 
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6. The pnrpoee of the Galhednl scene. 

7. What should have been the attitude of the Charch toward Macgarel t 

8. Goethe's view of remorse as implied in Scene XX. 

9. Compare Bante and Goethe in their treatment of sin and remoise. 
0. Maiigaret at the close of Scene XX. 



ZL The Expiation of Margaret and the Gkinclusion 

of Part I: Scenes XXTT-XXV. 

"The Moving Fii^r writes: and, haying writ^ 
Moves on: nor all year Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it hack to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all yoor Tears wash ont a Word of il'' 

— ^Fitsgerald^s Omar Khayyam. 

" How fortunate beyond all others i8< the man who, in order to adynst 
himself to &te, is not required to cast away his whole preceding life I '' 

— Goethe: WilheJm Meister's Apprenticeship. 

7%e TTolpMr^^i^M.— Painful effect of this scene inserted at this point 
Fulfilment in it of the drink of the senses in the abandonment of F^ust 
to capricious sensualitj. PosBibility of suoh an abandonment at this 
point in Faust's development. E£fect had the Walpuigis-Night followed 
immediately upon the Witches' Kitchen. 

How the selfish aesthetic reaction from the sufferings of another may 
lead one to seek to escape the sight of them and to sink himself in sen- 
suality. The true human awakening as leading one to seek to take away 
the sufferings of another by removing their cause. Fausl's successive ex* 
pression of both tendencies. 

Fauti^s twofold recoil from the WalpwrgU^NighL'^Thb first reaction 
merely an sesthetio disgust with the ugliness of vice. The second enen* 
tially moral, and caused by the memory of Margaret. This recoil unsn> 
tidpated by Mephistopheles» and expressing the higher human element 
in Faust. The unexpected thwarting which always comes to one who 
builds upon a wholly negative and cynical view of human nature. Com- 
pare Mephistopfaeles and Machiavelli. 

Scene XXII. — ^Effect of the introduction of the Walpnrgia-Night's 
Dream. Its relation to the general development of the drama. 

Faust's remorse, — ^Expression in the Dreary Day scene of the valid f uno- 
tion of remone in forcing Faust to a recognition of his fiuilt and an effort 
to do the best thing that remains. Contrast the effect of Margaret's 
remorse in the Cathedral scene. 

The contrast in the attitudes of Faust and Mephisikopheles. The great* 
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umb and the weaknesi o( human nature that it cannot be merely derilish. 
Significance of the fiiot that Goethe left the Dreary Bay scene in proee. 

Scene XXIV. — Power of this brief scene of six lines in expressing the 
weird fiite that is over boman life and the mysterious powers of darkness 
that are weaying the doom. 

The HeU of Fori L-^-The movement of the first part of Fanst described 
in the Prelnde—'' From Heaven, across the World, to HeU! " Maigaret 
left utterly orushed at the conclusion of the Osthedral soeae. Her loss of 
all sight of the truth of the past and the moral need of the present The 
resulting supreme moral failure in the sacrifice of her child. The irre- 
vocable character of life and the impossibility of atonement The possi- 
bility of expiation. 

The etremgih and weakneae of FausL — ^His inability to see the irrevocable 
character of the situation and the spiritual wall the past t^iaeB between 
him and Margaret EQs imagining that unlocking the prison doors can 
bring freedom and make yesterday as if it had not been ! Weakness and 
sentimentality in his attitude. 

Tet greatness in Faust's refVisal to recogniae any situation as irremedi- 
able. With a lack of the finer and truer moral sensibility of Margaret* a 
greater power of recovery in his spirit 

7%e ealvaUon of Margaret, — ^Her hold upon the truth. Her infinite hun- 
ger for the Joy and life and love of the past, and yet an unfidling recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the fact that it is irrecoverable. Her hold upon 
this truth as the element that saves her. The infinite pathos in the 
erushing of Margaret^s mind; yet the sublime heights to which she rises 
in fiK»ng the moral order of the universe. 

The Qmehuion of Part L — Appearance of Mephistopheles. The recoil 
of Margaret Faust forced to choose between the two. His following 
Mephistopheles out and down, while Margaret is saved. 

The condition of the Faust problem at the end of the first part* Meas- 
ure of completeness in this portion of the work taken alone. The sepa- 
rate unity of the llCaigaret story. Its relation to the whole drama. The 
power and resources of Goethe's art. 

Topics. 

1. The effeot of introducing the Walpurgis-Night scene at the crisis of 

Margaret's atoiy. 

2. The meaning of the Walpurgis-Night and its relation to the larger 

Faust problem. 

3. The efifect had the Walpuigb-Night followed immediately upon the 

Witches' Kitchen. 

4. The two phases of Faust's recoil ftom the debauchery of the Walpur- 

gis-Night: the moral value of each. 
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6. Is there anj jcurtifioAtioii for insertiDg the Walpuigis-KigfaVs Dream 
in the Fftnst diama ? 

6. Why did Goethe leave the Brearj Day scene in proee? 

7. The Talne of Faust's remorse. 

8. What saves Margaret in Scene XXY? 

9. The moral signifioanoe of FaosVs attitnde in Boene XXY. 

10. Is it ever possible to atone for tin throngh suffering ? To expiate? 



Zn. The Solution of the Faust Problem in Part IL 

'* Thoa art saved, thou art on the way to the goal. None of thy fol- 
lies wilt thoa re]>ent ; none wilt thou wish to repeat ; no luckier destiny 
can be allotted to a man." — Goethe : Wilhelm Meistor's Apprentioeship. 

"No one truly knows happiness who has not suffered, and the re- 
deemed are happier than the elect.'' — Amiel. 

*'May we not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual Enfranohise- 
ment is even this : "When your Ideal World, wherein the whole man has 
been dimly struggling and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes re> 
vealed, and thrown open ?"— Garlyle. 

The chasm between thejirst and second parts of Fcnui. — The neoessi^ for 
an intervening period of remorse, in which Faust oould oome to see and 
feel the true nature and situation of his life. The danger of spiritual 
death in aooepting too easily the healing of nature and new experience 
without some expiation in suffering. Question how fax this was Goethe's 
thought. 

The ' Leihe of nature, ' — Healing power in the beauty and serenity of the 
natural world, over a disordered spirit. Symbols through which Goethe 
expresses this influence. 

The world of Part IL — ^Transition from the little world of personal re- 
lations to the laiger world of objective and public action. The intimate 
connection of these two worlds in real life. The question which is the 
deeper and more significant. The dramatio separation of them in part 
artificiaL Range of characters and activities in the laiger world Faust 
enters. 

The difflcuUy of Pari IL — Larger range of objective and philosophic 
problems. Less artistic unity and concrete human interest. More fre- 
quent digressions into special problems and particular satire. 

EasenUalunUy of the whole Faust drama, — Part 11 in largest outline a 
profound and worthy continuation and solution of the fundamental 
Faust problem, obscured during the vibrant human scenes of the Margaret 
story. 

The symbolism of Part IL — More artificial character ; less and possible 
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gidn in this. Compare the symbolism of the different parti of the Divine 
Comedy. The question why Qoethe resorts to sooh frequently whimsical 
and satirioal symbolism to represent the larger world. Compare the 
Easter Day soene in Fart I. 

Themomeni of mpreme satiaf action. — ^Preparation for the conolnsion. 
Character of the ezperienoe that satisfies Fanst : resooing land from the 
sea, and foreseeing a happy people dwelling on it, who ' earn their 
freedom and existence by daily conquering them anew.' Inadequacy of 
this moment to the long process of Ufe leading up to il Yet this inevi- 
table : compare the conolnsion to Teufelsdrockh's life in *^ Sartor Re- 
wrtus. " No statical moment adequate as a conclusion to a life that is a 
process of growth. The end not any deed or experience, but the ever^ 
growing character. Faust the result of his experience. 

The only paradise a moment of realization between two worlds of en- 
deavor. If supposed to be final the paradise as disheartening as death. 

Meamng of the egcperience that gives Fauet Mamomeniof bliss,— FsmsVa 
Beatifio Vision the moment when he is oonacious of the cooperation of 
his will with all others in the continuous and endless achieving of life, t. e. , 
of momentary union and harmony with the universe. This the thing 
for whioh he hungered in the beginning, and which satisfies him in the 
end. Such a moment involving all the post in memoiy, and all the 
ibture in the glad appreciation of the process of becoming. Browning's 
representation of a ^milar moment in the exalted vision of Abt Yogler. 
Dante's representation of such a moment at the end of the Divine Comedy. 
Such a moment necessarily unsatisfying as a conclusion, but deeply sug- 
gestive as a symbol of those highest points of human experience whioh 
come and pass, but are interpretative <^ the whole endless process of life. 

The mystical chorus. — ^The glorious music deepening and swelling in a 
flood-tide of exalted feeling to the conclusion of the last scene. Goethe'a 
representation of the sublime and the transcendent in comparison with 
Dante's. 

The rec^ppearanee of MargareL — ^The glorified penitent. Her appeal to 
the Virgin in contrast to her cry of despair in Part I. Her perfect in- 
sight. Her expiation past, accomplished through suffering. But the 
reconstruction of life possible only through the cooperation of the uni- 
verse vrith us. Faith that such cooperation of the universe with each 
soul in the final working out of life must somewhere oome, as the crown- 
ing insight of the human spirit into the meaning of its life. Margaret's 
perfect possession of this fitith. 

The eternal foomanly, — Significance in the &ct that the conclusion of 
the drama is a glorious tribute to womanhood and its immediate hold 
upon the realities of the soul. Compare Dante's glorification of Beatrice, 
llie power of the eternal womanly to lead us ever upward and on. 
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Topics. 

1. The dumge in FaoBi's duuncter through Part L 
8. The oondition of the Faust problem at the dose of Part I. 
8. The effect of the fint soeaee of Part II following immediately apon 
the Maigaret story. 

4. Tlie general problem of Part II. 

5. Charaoter of the moment that satisfies Fianst. 

6. Why is the condusion to Fanst inevitably nnsatistactoiy ? 

7. What does Goethe mean to symbolise in the oondnsion of Part II ? 
a What is *' The Eternal Womanly? '' 



Those who wish to do a piece of independent work in oonneotion with 
the oonise are advised to ohoose one of the following subjects, and oany 
on the study of it throogh the entire period of the class work, handing in 
a carefully written thesis upon it at the end. Such a study wiU add a 
separate thread of interest to the course and strengthen tiie student's 
ability to work independently. It will also be an added safegoaid 
against the intellectual dissipation of merely listening to lectures without 
active thought and study. The thesis will be accepted in lien of a part 
of the weekly papers usually expected. The instructor will be happy to 
to give individual suggestion and assistance to students doing this work. 



1. The Faust Legend* 

2. A study of Mephistopheles in comparison with other oonceptioDS of 

powers of evil. 

3. Goethe's Work in Sdenoe. 

4. Goetz of Berliohingen and the Sorrows of Werther. 

5. Iphigenia and Tbsso. 

6. Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship and Travels. 

7. Goethe's Studies. 

8. Goethe's Friends. 

9. The treatment of moral fidluie in the Divine Comedy and Faust 

10. A comparative study of Faust and Browning's Paracelsus. 

11. A comparative study of Faust and the Marble Faun. 

12. A study of Faust in comparison with Byron's Manfred and Marlowe's 

Faustus. 

13. Goethe*s debt to Spinoza. 

14. The influence of the Bible upon Faust. 

15. A comparative study of Faust and the Book of Job. 
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SnoGssncnrs to Studsntb. 

Hie First Pftrl of Goefihe'a Tomb presentB a definite and limited text 
te stady. A little active reading and thinking in oonnection with the 
oonne will multiply many times the value of the leotures. The active 
Ihinking is quite as emphatioally desirable as the reading. Students are 
advised to read over the first part rapidly without using the notes; and 
then to turn back and study carefully soene by scene, using the notes 
and seeking to answer the questions following the outline of each lecture 
in the syllabus. The use of a note-book in which to express and record 
one*s aotive thinking in connection with the text will be an added advan- 
tage. A little reading of Faust ia worth more than a wide acquaintance 
with commentaries on Faust. The need is to turn to the fountain- 
souroe and saturate oneself with Ctoethe's thought and art. The artist's 
life and other works are the mine to which one may torn for material to 
interpret Faust. The best commentary on Fsust is Wilhelm Meister, and 
the key to both is the Autobiography. Goethe used his life as a great 
storehouse from which to draw material for his art; and although he is 
always partly dramatic and delights in the artistic irony which half 
reveals and half conceals the creative spirit behind, still it is his life and 
his art which are the best interpretations of each other. 

The First Part of Faust has such poetic vitality that the language is not 
difficult, and students with even a slight knowledge of German areuiged 
to use the original together with the translation. Faust, like all master- 
pieoes of poetry, cannot be adequately translated. The difEerence be- 
tween the German and English languages makes even the same metrical 
forms carry a different impression in English. Thus even a slight knowl- 
edge of the original will aid greatly in the appreciation of the poetic 
beauty of the work. References to the German literature upon Goethe 
will be given on application. 



Text. 

Goethe, jPatwf, translated in the original metres, by Bayard Taylor. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is by &r the best translation, being faithful, accurate and full of 
poetic vitality. €k)ethe*8 akillful adaptation of different metrical forms 
to the varying mooda of the drama makes the use of the original metres 
an element of great value in Taylor's sympathetic rendering. 

The translations of Swanwlck and Anster, while less satisiactoiy, an 
available in very inexpensive editions and are well worthy of study. 
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Othsb wobkb by Goethe of special value in the 

STUDY OF Faust. 

AuiMography^ translated bj J. Ozenford and A. J. W. Mamaon. 
Bohn Libzary. 

WUhdm MeUter'B ApprenHoeship and Thivds, translated by Thomss 
Garlyle. McClnig & Co. 

Mdxinu and S^fUeUana of Qoethe^ translated by B. Saunders. Maomillan. 

Books selating to Goethe and Faust. 

Eckennaan, GmoenaHoni toith Ooethe, translated by J. Ozenford. 
Bohn Library. 

Grimm, H., The Life and Titnes of Qoethe, translated by Sarah H. 
Adams. Little, Brown & Co. 

Slme, J., The Life of Qoethe, Great Writers series. 

Dtintser, J. H. J., ji%eX«/eo/ G^«^» translated by T.W.Lyster. Estes. 

Bi^esen, H. H., Qoethe and SckUUr; their lAvee and Wdrke^ induding a 
Commentary on Qoethe* 8 Faust. Scribner. 

Boyesen, H. H., Esaaye on Qerman Literaiure, Soribner. 

Taylor, B., Studiee in Qerman Literature^ Chapters X and XI. Patnam. 

Dowden, £., New Studies in Literaiure, Pages 14^-312. Hoag^ton, 
Mifflin A Co. 

Seeley, J. B., Qoethe Reviewed after Sixty Tears. Boberts Bros. 

Carlyle, T. , OrHioal and MiscdUmeous Essays: subjects Relating to Goethe. 

Hntton, R. H., Literary Essayst PP* ^"^t Goethe and His Inflaenoe. 
Maomillan. 

Soberer, W., History of Qerman JMeraiure, Vol. 11. Translated by 
Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Maomillan. 

Francke, K. , Social Forces in Qerman Literaiure. Holt & Co. 

Emerson, BepresentaJUve Men: ohapter on Goetiie. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Bbiokie, J. S., Wisdom of Qoethe. 

Browning, O. , Qoethe: Sis Ufe and WriUnys. 

Oslvert, G. H., tnmslator, Oorrespondenee between SehUler and Qoethe, 

Norton, C. R, editor, Oorrespondenee between Qoethe and Oariyle, 
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I. Education for the Art of Life. 

Purpose of this course, — The disoDSsion of oertain leading qnestions in 
the relation of life and ednoation. The need to bring cnltnie and life 
nearer together. Life, nnexalted by culture, sordid and bare. Ednoation, 
out of touch with life, always scholastic and dead. 

The need of the present. — To bring teachers and parents together; to 
enlarge the idea of education; to uplift the character of life; to realise the 
oommon nature of our problem, whatever our particular walk of life; to 
integrate in every possible way education and life. 

Baekffround of the present movement in education. — Significance of the 
educational progress that it is due, not to a consensus of philosophers, but 
to a deeper awakening to the dignity and meaning of life. 

Bevelation of the new spirit in the arts, — Reconstruction of the arts in 
subject-matter and method of treatment. The place music has come to 
occupy. Changes in modern painting. The new humanity revealed in 
literature. 

The similar significance in the development of modem science. — First awak- 
ening to the study of the inorganic world. Later development of biology. 
Present effort to apply the scientific method and spirit to the study of 
humanity. Reconstruction of all lines of humanistic study to-day . 

The new humaiMsm. — The change so far-reaching as to give a new 
humanity; but where the movement of the renaissance was Ksthetic and 
intellectual the new humanism ethical and social, affecting all phases 
of life. 

The three fertilizing tdeas in the modem awakening. — (1) The view of life 
as always personal, realized in the individual and not in abstract forms or 
institutions. (2) The conception of life as always positive, and not neg- 
ative, realized in helpful and seU-affirming action and not in an abandon- 
ment of life. (3) The view of life as a growth-process, ending in no 
statical achievement. Life only while there is growth in life. 

Life always invoMng an element of experiment. — Ck>mpare the effect of 
the three great ideas which determine the intellectual atmosphere of our 
time. Impossible to live by rule and precedent. Always an element of 
danger and uncertainty. Compare in the problem of the vocation, in that 
of personal relations, etc. 

Ufe an art and not science. — The problem everywhere one of adjustment 
to new circumstances and relations. If we wait to know finally before 
beginning to live we fihil of life. 

(3) 



* ' Here, work enough to wstoh 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints ot the proper orafi, tricks of the tool's tnie phiy." 

Need of oonverting knowledge into wisdom, scienoe into art. 

Sdenoe may he taught; art can only be learned in practioe. No final 
perfeotion in art; hat always growth possible from the less to the more. 

Ability in the art of living, — Special adaptation in different individnals 
to different arts. Bat all posseasing some capacity for the art of life. 
Compare Plato's thought of the gift of the art of jostioe by Zeas to all 
men. 

EducaHon a process of fitting people for the art of life, — Farther reoon- 
strnotion of ednoation demanded by the fall appreciation of this thought. 
Necessary application to all phases of ednoation. 

Elements needed in edtusation for the art of life. — 1. The development of 
dynamic personality, capable of adjustment to changing oonditions. 

2. Need of the power to go on growing independently. The wisest 
teacher the one who makes himself unnecessary at the earliest possible 
moment. 

3. Need of personal appreciation: the ability to enter into other lives 
and take their points of view. The negative aspect of this as toleration; 
the positive a cordial welcoming of other points of view. 

4. The need of quiet, sober, balanced judgment. Especial necessity 
for this in a democracy. 

5. Need of education for both work and play. The art of play as the 
highest phase of the art of life. Flay not diversion or distraction, but 
recreation through spontaneous expression in love and beauty. 

Opportunities in education for accomplishing these ends. — ^Application to 
all phases of school life and work. Illustration in the fundamental 
problem of educational organization; in the question of the carricnlum, 
eto. 



n. The Influence of the Parent and the Teacher in 

Moral Education. 

Signiflcance of moral edneaUon. — ^The heart of all edooation for the art 
of life the training of chaiaoter. UnlesB this is aooomplished all other 
ednoation a failare. To give intelleotnal skill, without seeing to it that 
the skill will he need for good, as equipping a more dangerons oriminal 
to the same degree that it renders a wise and good man effeotive. 

Narrow conctpHon prevailing of moral life. — Mistaken notion that moral 
oondnct is a small part of oondnot, separahle from the rest. The moral 
import of all hnman aotion; this as its distingaishing quality. Thus all 
moral laws natural, t. e., in the nature of life, not superadded by a divine 
or other legislator. So all natural laws moral in import the moment they 
are oonsidered with reference to human welfiire. Illustration in the 
physical laws of health. 

I^ of moral ideal. — A further popular misoonoeption in regard to the 
moral type. Exaggerated reverence for negative virtue. This as an 
inheritance from the middle age. Yet contemptible character of the 
'^oowardly virtuous.'' The kind of moral chaiaoter needed as one strong 
and effective, balanced and harmonious. 

Range of influences in moral education, — Didactic ethical instruction not 
the main avenue of moral education. Ethical teaching only a part of the 
problem. 

Education through action and reaction roith environment. — Effect of the 
simple struggle with natural conditions in building strong and effective 
moral character. Compare the types of character in Pierre Loti's Iceland 
Fisherman. 

Human institutions a carrying out and up of nature. Moral education 
through organic relation with the environing institutional world. 

The erouming force in moral education. — ^The influence of persons. This 
above the force of nature and institutions. Response of the child to per- 
sonal influence greater than that of the adult: (1) because children are 
more imitative; (2) because the child's world is a personal world, all 
abstract laws and forces being conceived in terms of personality. 

Phases of the world of persons about children. — ^The world of the child's 
playmates. Impossible to determine this positively; danger in the fre- 
quently necessary negative limiting of it. The child's adult friends. 
These also largely a matter of accident. Possible good and evil influ- 
ences. Hence need to see tbat the remaining relations — those of parent 
and teacher— be fulfilled with reference to the child's moral development. 

BeUUums of parent or teacher and child. — The three functions of govern- 
ment—executive, judicial, legislative. All three fulfilled in some meas- 
ure by the parent and the teacher in relation to the child. Addition of 
otiber important functions. Henoe the great significance of the detail of 
daily life in its effect upon the child's dharaoter. 
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T^pe of charaeter needed in parent and teacher, — Compare the character 
that, in the perBon of the executive in the state, raises the quality of citi- 
zenship. The simple virtaes of character necessary: sincerity, justice, 
love. These qnalitiee important in proportion to their simplicity and 
nniyersality. Need of their expression in the organic relation of the 
adolt to the child. 

Sincerity . — ^The foundation of character. Goethe's discovery that 
there was but one class of persons whom he could afford to neglect — ^tfae 
insincere. The response of children to sincerity finer than that of adults 
because of the measure of untruth present in business and social life. 
Need of sincerity in moral as well as intellectual matters. The value of 
a frank apology for an unjust act toward a child. Need of leading the 
child firom respect for the personality of the parent or teacher to rever- 
ence for the laws of the universe which the adult attempts to interpret 
to the child. 

Justice. — The response of children to justice also keener than that of 
older people, owing to the measure of compromise present in human life. 
Children, as far as they are able to think, uncompromising rationalists. 
Hence the great importance of slight actions of justice or injustice. Yet 
justice never an arbitrary reaction. Compare the moral reasons for 
punishment: (1) the effort to cure a diseased member; (2) amputation of 
a diseased part for the good of the whole. All just punishment moral 
medicine. 

Love, — Thus no justice without a loving heart. Justice without love, 
cruelty; love without justice, sentimentality and weakness. Impossible 
to give moral medicine without entering into the spirit of the particular 
child and seeing the world through his eyes. Response of the will and 
the reason of children to moral discipline intended to help them over 
their mistakes. 

Imitation in children, — ^Expression of sincerity, justice and love in the 
organic relation of parent or teacher and child not the only means of 
moral education through personal influence. Further, direct imitation 
of those about him by the child. Especial application of this to the virtue 
of love. Difficult to teach because a virtue wholly of the spirit. But 
courtesy the behavior of love. Hence need of constant courteqr to chil- 
dren in order to initiate them into the spirit of love behind. 

Imitation of the ideal aa ioeU as of the action. — Possible to teach not only 
through what we do, but through what we try to do. Effort after an 
nnattained ideal as making us of more worth to all whom our lives touch. 
Only a student able to awaken the student spirit in others. The servant 
of great ideals the only one capable of awakening the same spirit in 
others. Thus the contagion of a great soul the ultimate force in educa- 
tion. Some measure of this power possible to every parent and teacher. 



m. The Period of Youthful Reaction. 

Periodicity in the development of the human personality. — The object of 
ednoation the nnlolding of peraonality in eaoh individual in harmony with 
the universe. This process wonld be relatively simple were it regular 
development in a straight line. But complicated by the |law of peric^ 
dicity : rhythmic action and reaction. 

Ck>mpare the law of rhythm throughout nature and life. Spencer's 
theoiy. Periods of faith and investigation, preparation and production, 
rest and action, alternating in human history. So in the history of 
organic life: periods of rapid advance, developing new types, followed by 
periods of subsidence and elaboration of the old. 

Application of this law of rhythm to the unfolding of the individual 
life. Periods of rapid growth and of quiet assimilation. Compare, in 
general, childhood and maturity: but each broken into lesser units. The 
wave movements stronger and continned later in proportion to the 
measure of vitality in the individual. 

Thus such rhythmic alternations in every way desirable, yet complicat- 
ing the problem of education. Necessary not only to treat each person 
as an individual, but to treat each phase of his development individually. 

Compare the period of sabsidenoe about the age of 8 or 9. Frequent 
stupidity and awkwardness at this period. Important educational queft- 
tions involved. 

The supreme revolution in the development of personality. — ^The most 
important period of change that of transition from childhood to manhood 
— the period of youthful reaction. A veritable cataclysm. Sometimes 
accomplished with great pain and loss ; always an epoch of unrest and 
varied possibilitieB. Thus importance of understanding this period and 
bringing the right educational influences to bear upon it. 

CSiaracter of the psychical revolution. — ^The physical changes well known 
and vastly important. The mental and spiritual changes less understood 
but of even greater import. The range of them. 

I. Changes in the attitude toward self. — New consciousness of personality. 
Sense of seitaration from others. Spiritual wall raised about the individual. 
New tendency to consider conscioualy the inner Ufe. 

II. Changes in the attitude toward others. — Withdrawal from others ; 
peculiar childish intimacies no longer possible. Tet mysterious drawing 
of each out of the sanotnaiy of his own spirit toward others. In partiou- 
lar the spiritual awakening of the sez-instinctB. 

m. New ideob. ^Awakening hunger for knowledge and culture. 
New ambition in the YocatioiL Dreaming over choice of work. Conaoious 
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ideals with reference to individnaU. Awakening of the religions oon- 
sdonsnees. Frequent oonyeraions ; also reaction against authority ; new 
personal fidth. 

Appearance and meaning of these changes. — Earlier and later in different 
individuals. At times sudden and violent revolution ; at other times 
dow and spontaneous development. In either oaae meaning of the 
movement the full awakening of personality ; consdous differentiation 
from the world that one may oome to higher consoious union with the 
world. The child immersed in the lap of nature and humanity, unfold- 
ing to love as flowers open to the sunshine. The one who has paased 
through the period of reaction capable of oonsoious love, appreciation and 
union with the world. Loss of the hliu of innocence ; gain of the joy 
and pain of conscious life. 

Vagt importance of infiuencea acUng in the period of transition. — ^How 
seemingly slight influences may produce great results when acting at 
this time. The meaning of the influence as in its relation to the 
individual at the particular phase of his development. Dlustrations. 

Dangers in th^ period of reaction. — Possibility of death equal to the pos- 
sibility of life. (1) Evil of not awakening. Compare Mill's belated 
development. (2) Danger of abnormal and excessive development in 
some aspect. Compare sex-instincts ; overwork, etc (3) Morbid self- 
consciousness. Special danger of this owing to the oharaoter of the 
awakening. Compare A miel. (4) Extreme reaction: in philosophy; in 
religion ; against personal authority, ete. 

Aids in avoiding the dangers. — (1) The need of influences to awaken : 
friends, appeals from art, history, nature. Judicious adaptations of stim- 
ulus by the adult. (2) The value of stable personal and afieotional 
environment. (3) The need of calling out objective activity to avoid 
morbid self-consciousness. (4) Cultivation of positive tendencies in 
personal helpfulness, culture* faith, work. (5) Throughout a wise and 
sympathetic understanding indispensable. The need that the parent or 
the teacher should be the friend and oompanion of the child. 

Supreme value of the youthful reunion. — ^The awakening indispensable 
to the fullest life. No &ith worthy the name without perstmal eflbrt ; no 
life in remaining moored to the shore of mere conventionality. The need 
of struggla Thus the strong reaction to be welcomed, guided ; and tiie 
child helped out to fuller life through sympathetic companionship and 
appreciation. 



IV. Self-Oulture through the Vocation. 

Qreat extension of the thought of education to-day. — No longer the notion 
of finishing ednoation. Thns every day as getting part of its highest 
meaning from the opportunity for culture it presents. Thus also the 
need to enlarge the view of the opportunities for ednoation. 

The ehirf avenuee of culture. — Education in the more limited sense an 
initiation into the gathered up experience of the race expressed in science 
and art. For such education to be of value a more fundamental culture 
necessary, that of life and experience. The two worlds through which 
this comes : personal relations and action. In most lives the vocation 
comprising a large part of the possible action. 

Eeationa why the problem of the vocation ia $o little considered in ethical 
philosophy, — Neglect of all concrete problems of life in much philosophy. 
Tet a deeper reason why the problem of the vocation is neglected. This 
as in a peculiar sense our problem. Compare growth in respect for work 
historically. The coming up into the struggle of life of great masses of 
men who formerly lived only that some one else might live. Consequent 
increase of the tension of the struggle. Necessary to find culture by the 
way, through the vocation, if much of life is not to remain unideal. 

Character of the problem of the vocation. — Not one that can be solved by 
rule. A question of artistic adjustment to changing circumstances. 

The vocation a means of paying running expenses in the business of 
life. Value of this. But no business successful which merely pays run- 
ning expenses : so with the business of human living. The need to find 
life and growth by the way. The true vocation of man to grow in life. 
The particular calling as finding its deeper meaning in relation to this 
supreme end. 

Action as limitation. — No ideal ever adequately realized. The inevita- 
ble disproportion between ideal and achievement. The vague, nndifier- 
entiated hnman potentiality as always vaster than any possible reali- 
zation of il 

Action as a means of growth, — The vague dream meaningless until there 
is the efifbrt to realise it Any limited achievement better than the un- 
fulfilled potentiality. The ideal oars only when we attempt to realize it. 
Through the partial attainment growth in power. Compare Goethe : 
the mountain of marble onrs only when we carve the statue from a single 
block. The achievement in a single narrow phase as makin g one a 
" freeman of the whole estate." 
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PoflEdbility of such growth in all aspects of action. Illnstrations in 
the pnrsnit of science. 

Ihe fine arts typical of what ia pambie in the vocaiion, — Art the field 
where man's creative action reaches the highest plane. The justification 
of art not the adding of more beautiful things to the world. No artistic 
aohieyement equal to God's art — ^nature. No portrait equal to the hum- 
blest face with its multitude of changing expressions. No drama so 
complex and mysterious as the humblest life. The meaning of art the 
growth of the artist, his world and the after- world in power to appre- 
ciate and create. Works of art as shells through which the human spirit 
has grown. Art for life's sake. 

No vocation which cannot he made to tome extent a fine art, — Growth in 
life possible through all honest work. Some callings involving a very 
hard and monotonous round of work. Tet through earnest and steady 
performance of this the cultivation of the basal elements of human 
character — sincerity, fidelity, patience, truth. 

No great achievement without dead work, — A high result in any vocation 
possible only on the basis of much hard, uninspired work. Things done 
with most seeming ease cost most in the doing. Grenius more than the 
capacity for hard work ; but any gift without this capacity not true 
genius. /* All noble things are as difficult as they are rare." No end 
worth having ever achieved vnthout the price of hard, earnest effort. 

Possibility of too muM dead work, — Vocations involving a depressing and 
narrowing round of monotonous toil. Frequent need to make the sacri- 
fice of performing this for the sake of fulfilling higher obligations. Tet 
need to follow the call of the spirit when it leads to higher and fireer 
work. 

The value of an aoocaJLion. — ^The margin of life the opportunity to correct 
the effectiof work in the vocation. Frequent waste of this margin ; yet 
its great worth. Need to cultivate a calling, aside from the main busi- 
ness of life, which may liberalize and give freer expression. The achieve- 
ment of Bryant, Mill, and others in the margin of life. 

The worth of the work determined by the spirit in which it is done, ^— The 
commercial attitude in one's vocation ; the professional attitude. The 
higher spirit : working for the sake of self-realization and the service of 
others. Possibility of this in every honest vocation. " Let us be willing 
to do all things to Zeu&" 

Sanity as well as growth dependent upon healthy action, — No permanent 
belief in ideals without the effort to realize them. The peasimism that 
results from the failure to find self-expression and connection with the 
spiritual universe through earnest and simple action. Thus the need of 
a vocation for every human being ; and necessity of reverencing it as a 
highest opportunity of life. 



V. The Traming of American Oitizenship. 

The neeemiy of education for citizenship. — ^The reason for being of a 
pnblic system of education the development of enlightened citizenship. 
Tet the good citizen subordinate to the good man or woman. ''Before 
Han made us citizens great Natu re made us men. ' ' The foundation of all 
training for citizenship the development of moral character. In addition, 
need of special training for the functions of the citizen. 

AiMrican ciHzenahip. — The need of education for oitizenship great in 
proportion to the freedom in institutions and ideals in any land. The 
anarchist and nihilist a menace to Russia; but the danger to American 
institutions the mass of people who will not or cannot think independ- 
ently. 

The ideal before America; new significance of it. Failure to achieve 
the ideal in practioe. Tet no hope of its fulfilment except through 
education. 

jl)fpe of education for citizenship. — No mere sharpening of the tools of the 
mind desirable. Striking separation of great intelleotual and executive 
power from the moral use of it, in Amerioa. 

The three essentials in enUghlened citizenship. — 1. Education in patriotism. 
What this involves: Love of one's country. Appreciation of its ideals. 
Becognition of the measure of success or failure in attaining these ideals 
presented by our history. True patriotism as ready to weep over a 
national orime as to exult in a national achievement. Such patriotism 
more necessary in times of peace than in war; since private interests absorb 
us in the former case, while waves of public enthusiasm sweep over all 
of us in a national orisis. 

2. Education in the cosmopoUtan and humanitarian spirit. — Patriotism 
not enough. The relations of nations to-day parallel to those of cities in 
ancient times. No true good for one that is not good for all. Presence 
of the same problems throughout the civilized world. Effort to build a 
wall of legislation around a great nation and to seek its exclusive interest 
against the rest of the world, an abandonment of the leadership one 
nation owes all others and an invitation to ignorance and stultification. 
Thus necessity for the human and worid view in educated American 
oitizenship. 

3. Education of sobers quiet, balanced judgment. — Increasing difilculty in 
the intellectual problems of civilization. Slow advance in the brain and 
nerve power of human nature. Rapid increase in the equipment of civ- 
ilization. Thus ever more and more difficult to carry and use the accu- 
mulated material of life. Tet need of this if man is not to be overwhelmed 
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by the saperstructare of civilization he has built aboat himself. lUostra- 
tion in current politioal, social and indnstrial problems. Thus the need 
of the measure of education which will enable the mass of the citizens to 
choose as their representatives men and women with the training and 
consecration to meet and solve the inoreasinglj difficult questions of 
civilization. 

Opportunitieaforffwing the three phases of education needed. — ^No patent- 
process for training citizenship. Ck>nstant ^ort and watchfulness 
essential. Tet certain special aids. 

1. The value of training in American history and literature. — ^The true 
patriotism awakened by bringing the student in contact with the Ameri* 
can spirit and its highest expressions. Thos the value of American his- 
tory. Yet need of enlarging the conception of history. Evil of limiting 
it to the history of institutions. Expression of American ideals in other 
men and women than statesmen and warriors. The value of bringing 
the student into contact with the deeper development of the national 
life and with its loftiest expressions in all phases of action. 

Thus the valae also of American literature. Literature expressing the 
soul of history — the ideals and aspirations which have dominated men. 
Peculiar value of American literature in developing American patriotism. 

2. The value of contad. with the larger humanttp. — ^The avenue in which the 
education of patriotism is })06sible suggests that through which the 
student may be led into the larger humanitarian spirit History and 
literature in the broadest sense the most available path. Contact* with 
the human spirit and its loftiest expressions the means of initiating the 
individual into the world-view, and of awakening his appreciation of the 
essential brotherhood of all mankind. 

3. ITte value of training in laboratory science. — Opportunity for train- 
ing the intellectual judgment in the direct teaching of the oharacter and 
history of political institutions. Opportunity for similar training in the 
adaptation of the oiganization of the school to the type of political society. 
But complexity of human life. Relative simplicity in objective na* 
ture. Thus greater simplicity, exactness and oompleteness in the 
natural sciences. Thus their peculiar availability in training the judg- 
ment and initiating the student into the scientific spirit, the religion of 
truth. This as the great reason for teaching natural soienoe in the public 
schools. 

The type of citizenship we may hope to develop through earnest and 
continuous attention to these opportunities of culture. 



VL Public Education and the Problem of 

Democracy. 

The new democracy, — Enormons increnae in the acceptance of repnbli- 
oan ideals in the last two centnriee. Tet the new spirit of demOcraoy 
different from the old. Inapplicable character of the abstract generali- 
sations of the French Bevolntion. The new democracy not based on 
aprwri conceptions, bnt upon a new ideal of humanity. 

2%6 new conception of human hrotherhood. — ^The struggle for life for each 
in harmony with life for all. The test of institutions their whole effect 
upon all influenced by them . 

The new brotherhood not one of race or olasS| but of humanity. Con- 
trast the narrow democracies of the ancient world. Effect of the vast 
enlargement of the social ideal in modem democracy. 

BepresenUxtive government. — The third characteristic distinguishing 
modem democracy from all earlier forms of society bearing the same 
name. The effect of the invention of representative government in 
vastly extending the scope and meaning of democracy and in checking 
or removing some of its most dangerous features. 

Thus the problem presented by modem republican institutions entirely 
new and unique. 

The jvtstification of democracy, — The reason for democracy not immediate 
good government. The earlier achievement of certain forms of economy 
and stability under other than republican institutions. Democracy to be 
estimated in terms of its effect upon manhood and womanhood. Its 
justification the fact that it makes possible a more positive, iree, and 
intelligent human life for all citizens. 

The problem of dem*)cracy a problem of education. — The value of democ- 
racy its effect on the development of manhood and womanhood; and the 
foundation of democracy, and possibility of its permanence and success, 
the education of the citizens. Thus the problem of public education 
identical with that of social and political institutions. 

The grave dangers to democracy. — These as both old and new. The old 
tendencies of human nature appearing in new and subtle forms. 

Ttke danger from selfishnesa. — The peculiar form assumed by selfishness 
in a democracy: the selfishness of indifference. Absorption in private 
life. Loss of respect for laws and institutions. 

2%€ danger from ignorance. — Necessity of intelligence if the experiment 
of democracy is not to prove a failure. The curse of prejudice and of the 
failure to grasp the intellectual problem of civilization. 
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I%e danger from the blind voorship of mere power, with jedUmey of those 
rising above the average, — The tendency to a certain form of hero-woiahip 
in democFades. Admiration for mere power and snooess. Compare the 
worship of military heroes, of men of wealth, snooeasfnl politicians, etc. 
Failure to discriminate between right and wrong means of acquiring 
power, and between good and bad nse of power. Yet the proverbial fickle- 
ness of democracies. Jealongy of men of real excellence who refuse to 
cator to the popular prejudice. Tendency to pull down the moral leader. 
This as the natural corollary of the blind worship of mere power. The 
same people who shout when the conquering hero oomes home the ones 
who are loudest in their vituperation of him if he chance to offend their 
caprices. 

Danger through demagoguery in the leader. — The fickle worship of power 
and jealousy of excellence combiniDg to make the leader a demagogue. 
The temptation to pander to the mob, since the mob places a premium 
upon such catering. The public in part responsible for the type in which 
it has molded its leaders. Loss of the old ideal of *' noblesse oblige''; 
failure yet to appreciate fnlly the higher obligation of humanity : the duly 
to serve in proportion to power and opportunity. 

The education needed for the permanence and growth of democracy, — No 
scheme for avoiding the dangers that menace republican institutions. 
The great hope in constantly wider and higher culture. The need not 
information or mental discipline, but a laiger humanity. The means not 
a device or method, but consecration on the part of all engaged in the 
work. 

The need of education in true hero-worship. — Indispensable that democracj 
should choose and support good leaders. Necessity that education should 
lead the student to distinguish between mere power and the wise and 
helpM use of it. True hero-worship reverence for the morak leaders of 
history. Opportunities for such education in the public school system; 
ways of extending it. 

The need to train inteiligent and consecrated leadership. — Wise and earnest 
leaders indispensable to democracy. Necessity that they should follow 
sincere and independent convictions unmoved by the passion and menace 
of the mob. Yet equally necessary that they should be warmly in touch 
with the deep human need. Union of these two qualities ; their mutu- 
ally complementaiy character. 

Opportnnities for such education. The function of the High School ; 
of the University. The critical period at present in the development of 
American universities. The two paths which they may follow : the one 
the service of a narrow and self-protecting cultivated class ; the other a 
wider and freer service of public ends, with a training of consecrated an<i 
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hnman leadenhipu The qncstioii as to what will detennine whidh pafth 
ahall be followed. 

7%« fimeUon of aU extamon$ of puhUe edueaUon, — The need that edaca- 
tion shonld be nonHMsholaetio and (dose to life. The present maltiplica- 
tion of institntions aiding in the education of those already engaged in 
the severe business of life. The great valne of snoh movements : (1) in 
ednoating dtusenship ; (2) in training leadership ; (3) in elevating the 
popular ideal ; (4) in reacting upon all education that it may be kept in 
dose touch with life. 

Plato's theory of education for an oligarchic state, where the individual 
exists' for the institution. Contrast the ideal of education in a demoo- 
ney. The need for the greatest development and fullest cooperation of 
all forces for the higher culture of manhood and womanhood. 
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"I eertainly have many enemies, and this is what will be my de- 
struction if I am destroyed; of that I am certain; not Meletus, nor 
yet Anytus, but the envy and detraction of the world, which has been 
the death of many good men, and will probably be the death of many 
more; there is no danger of my being the last of them. 

• •••••• 

"And now I depart hence, condemned by you to suffer the penalty 
of death, and they too go their ways condemned by the truth to suffer 
the penalty of villainy and wrong; and I must abide by my award — 
let them abide by theirs. I suppose that these things may be re- 
garded as fated, — and I think that they are well." — Plato: Apology 
of Socrates, 

"Whatever is agreeable to you, O Universe, is so to me too. Noth- 
ing is early or late for me that is seasonable for you. Everything ia 
fruit for me which your seasons bring, Nature. From you all 
things proceed, subsist in you, and return to you. And if the poet 
said, 'Dear City of Cecrops', may we not also say, 'Dear City of God'T 

• ••*••• 

"Hark ye friend: You have been a burgher of this great city, 
what matter though you have lived in it five years or three; if you 
have observed the laws of the corporation, the length or shortness 
of the time makes no difference. Where is there the hardship then 
if Nature, that planted you here, orders your removal? You cannot 
say you are sent off by a tyrant or unjust judge. No; you quit the 
stage as fairly as a player does that has his discharge from the 
master of the revels. But I have only gone through three acts, and 
not held out to the end of the fifth! You say well; but in life three 
acts make the play entire. He that ordered the opening of the first 
scene now gives the sign for shutting up the last; you are neither 
accountable for one nor the other; therefore retire well satisfied, for 
He, by whom you are dismissed, is satisfied too." — ^Marcus Aurelius. 



L The Function of the Moral Leader. 

Aim of thi8 ooune, — ^To consider a number of great men and theii: 
place in the progress of humanity. Value of such a study; its rela- 
tion to present problems. 

The two groups of intenteting forces, — ^The complexity of civiliza- 
tion. A multitude of slight causes producing great effects. Yet all 
reducible to the action of the human will and the effect of environ- 
ment on man. Ease with which either force may be obscured or 
n^lected. Need to appreciate both to understand life. Constant 
interaction of the two forces. 

The plcLoe of great men, — Their expression and interpretation of 
masses of men. Hence significant effect upon the world. Compare 
the result if Napoleon had died in infancy, if Shakespeare had never 
left Stratford. Impossible to read history without taking account of 
the enthusiasms of the spirit, or to understand moral progress with- 
out considering the contribution of the individual will. 

OonsciouB variation, — ^As all evolution dependent upon variation, 
BO all higher progress results from conscious effort after ideals. 
Result of such variation in partial misadjustment to immediate con- 
ditions; in deeper adaptation to fundamental laws. 

Persecution of the moral leader, — ^All deeper harmony with the 
universe implying the misadjustment to external conditions. Thua 
the tendency to misunderstand men upon the advancing margin of 
life. Inevitable martyring of the prophets. Ever new forms taken- 
by such persecution from epoch to epoch. 

Willingness of the moral leader to accept martyrdom. This as 
one test of his worth. 

Increasing need of the moral leader, — Change in the nature and 
process of evolution; increasingly intelligent and free. Thus ever 
greater importance of individual initiative as civilization develops. 
Consequent increasing responsibility resting on the moral leader. 

Functions of the moral leader, — (1) An expression of the deeper 
human need, and hence an interpretation of men to themselves. (2) 
An afiirmation of higher ideals, and therefore a lifting of the world 
slowly to a loftier plane of life. (3) Fearless leadership in great 
movements. (4) Martyrdom where necessary. 

Universality of the moral leader, — His place in every phase of 
history. His service greatest in epochs of tremendous advance. All 
movements illustrations of his service. 
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llUutraiUma from the Orient, — ^This ooune to oonsider moral 
leaders primarily in European history. Important to see that the 
same function is fulfilled in all civilization. The centering of the 
Orient in religious problems. Thus the sphere of greatest activity 
in moral leadership that of religious reform. 

Buddha as a moral leader. — General character of Hindoo life. The 
coming of Buddha. His relation to previous forces. His service to 
his age. His contribution to the spiritual life of mankind. 

Mohammed as a moral leader, — ^His function in interpreting his 
people to themselves, in rousing them to consciousness and giving 
them a world mission. Limitations in his service. 

Identity of the mieeion of the moral leader in aU agee, — Ck)mmon 
character of the human problem, hence of the service of the leader. 
Value even with grave errors and limitations. Therefore place of tha 
moral leader in human history. 

Topics. 

1. The causes of moral progress. 

2. What services does the moral leader perform for other men? 

3. The effect of Mohammed on civilization. 

4. The teaching of Buddha and its influence on Oriental life. 
6. The moral leadership of the Hebrew prophets. 

6. The different ways in which variation appears in the physical 

and moral worlds. 

7. Why is martyrdom so often the lot of the prophet! 

8. What should be the attitude of the world toward its moral 

leaders? 

BSFKBBNCBS. 

Carlyle, T., Heroes and Hero Worship, Buckle, H. T., History of 
OivUitfation in England, Merrill, J. E., Ideals and Institutions: 
Their Parallel Development, MflUer, F. M., Editor, Saered Books of 
the Bast, Vol. X, The Dhammapada. Lane-Poole, 8., The Speeohee 
and Table'Talk of the Prophet Mohammed^ 



IL Socratea 

Bocraiea as a moral leader. — No more complete expression of the 
service of the moral leader than in Socrates. A private citizen with 
no oflBicial position, but distinctively a public servant. Representing 
not reaction, but constructive education. A martyr to his mission. 
A great message to his age, but a greater to humanity. 

Peculiar interest in the Greek world, — Expression, in simple form, 
of all phases in the normal development of the human intellect. 
The beginning of Greek philosophy the seeking of a common prin- 
ciple in nature. Then the effort to find quantitative relations to 
unify the world. Then exhaustion of the various qualitative relations 
promising an explanation of nature and hiuianity. Before the period 
of Socrates the full gamut run of possible naive philosophic attitudes. 

Th0 Sophists, — ^The important work of the Sophists. "The return 
of the human spirit upon itself." The paralyzing effect of asking 
for the first time the question as to the nature and validity of hu- 
man knowledge. Necessity of this question. 

Ethical implications in the teaching of the Sophists. An inev- 
itable underi^ining of life. Intellectual skepticism associated with 
the decay of life. Tet necessary to ask and answer the question 
concerning the relation of the human mind to the world, before any 
lasting basis of life can be foimd. Impossibility of disregarding the 
question once it has appeared in consciousness. 

Socrates and the Sophists, — ^Aristophanes' satirizing the Sophists 
in the person of Socrates. Socrates' standpoint in part identical 
with that of the Sophists. Both starting with the problem of knowl- 
edge; both accepting the human mind as the measure of truth. 

Socrates' "indttotion among conceptions,*' — ^Yet most striking dif- 
ference between the Sophists and Socrates. Their claim that man 
as an individual is the measure of all things; Socrates' belief that 
truth is to be found in the fundamental and universal human reac- 
tion. His unfailing belief in some permanent reality in the ethical 
life. 

The method of Socrates, — ^His teaching and its method a nattural 
result of his deepest conviction. Faults in his method. Socratic 
irony. His ultimate aim. 

Xenophon's m,emories of Socrates, — ^Their purpose and character. 
Measure of reality in giving the historical Socrates. 

Plato's portrait of Socrates, — ^The varying use made of Socrates 
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in Plato's dialogues. Socrates in many instances a mouthpiece for 
ideas wholly Plato's. 

The dialogues in which Plato gives most nearly the historical 
Socrates. Value of early dialogues like Gharmides, Lysis, Laches, 
Pre-eminent importance of the Apology. Place of the Crito, Phiedo 
and Symposium. 

Plato's characterization as giving the soul of his master carried 
•out to more complete expression. Thus essential historical validity 
of the portrait. 

The mission of Socrates, — ^His effect upon his age. What he con- 
ceived to be his work. Carrying out of his work by pupils. 

Rapid idealization of Socrates. His place in subsequent thought. 
Deeper mission of Socrates to the life of the world. His place and 
value in the history of the human spirit. 

Topics. 

1. The good and evil in the teaching of the Sophists. 

2. The relation of Socrates to the Sophists. 

3. What was Socrates' conception of his mission? 

4. In what ways does the Platonic Socrates probably differ from 

the historical character? 

5. The relative value of the presentation of Socrates in Xenophon 

and in Plato. 

6. The effect of Socrates on subsequent thought. 

7. The value of Socrates as a world character. 

Refebeitces. 

Church, F. J., Translator, The Trial and Death of Socrates. Plato, 
Dialogues, translated by Jowett. Xenophon,lfe9»ora5iZia of Socrates, 
translated by H. G. Dakyns. Grote, Geo., Plato and the Other Com- 
panions of Socrates. Zeller, E., Socrates and the Socratio School. 
Erdmann, History of Philosophy, Vol. L 



in. Marcus Aurelius. 

The decline of Oreek thought after Aristotle.— The breaking up of 
philosophy. Loss of the world interest of Plato and Aristotle. 
Various narrow systems developing, but all focusing on the problem 
of human life. 

The ttDo opposing syetema, — ^The contemporaneous rise of Epicu- 
reanism and Stoicism. Their widely different appeal to men. Epicu- 
reanism rapidly degenerating into a philosophy of self-indulgence. 
In that form spreading over the Roman world and taking possession 
of wide areas of the life of the higher classes. 

Tiie charcLcter of Stoioism. — ^A gospel for heroic souls faUen on 
evil days. Its adaptation to the best spirits in the Roman world, 
because of the natural Stoicism in the old Roman character. 

The development of Stoicism in the Roman world. The teaching 
of Epictetus. Spirit in his Discourses. 

The period of Maroue Aurelius (121-180 A. D.)~The glory of the 
Roman empire: yet all signs pointing to its overthrow. Sunset of 
greatness. Incessant struggles of Marcus Aurelius to keep the empire 
intact; no hope of permanent success. Everything pointing to the 
night of the period of chaos. 

Personal character of Marcus Aurelius, — ^His family and education. 
Early devotion to philosophy. Singularly lofty spirit. Consecration 
to the welfare of the world. Yet atmosphere of gloom about his life. 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, — ^The emperor's book of 
thoughts; his companion on expeditions; the silent friend to whom 
he communicated his deepest reflections upon life. 

Exalted character of these meditations. Subjects which continually 
recur. Reasons for frequent reflections upon death. Value of the 
book for all time. 

Stoicism as a gospel of life. — Worth of the faith of Marcus Aure- 
lius. Limitations in his view. Elements needed to give a complete, 
glad faith in life. 

The persecution of the Christians. — ^How possible on the basis of 
the emperor's character. Reasons for his attitude toward the Chris- 
tians. The question hew far the persecution of the Christians during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius is to be regarded as a blot upon his 
fame. 

The service of Marcus Aurelius to his world. — ^His work as em- 
peror; its value. Effect of his personal character on the age. 
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The worth of Marcus Aureliua to humanity.-^lSAB fanetion as a 
moral leader. The place he occupies in the deeper human life. The 
permanent significance of his book of meditations and of the man 
they embody. 

Topics. 

1. The condition of the Roman world in the time of Marcus Aure- 

lius. 

2. The value of Stoicism as a gospel of life. 

3. The relation of Marcus Aurelius to previous Stoics. 

4. Marcus Aurelius as an emperor. 
6. Marcus Aurelius as a man. 

6. Marcus Aurelius' persecution of the Christians. 

7. The spirit of the Meditations. 

8. Marcus Aurelius and Socrates. 

9. The value of Marcus Aurelius in the life of mankind. 

Refebencbs. 

Long, Qeo,, translator. Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
Also translated by Collier, revised by Alice Zimmem. Pater, Walter, 
Marius the Epicurean. Watson, Paul Barron, Marcus Aurelius Af^ 
toniiiits. Renan, E., History of the Origins of Christianity, Book 
yil, Marcus AureUus. Capes, W. W., The Roman Empire of the 
Second Century, or the Age of the Antonines, Epochs of Ancient ffis- 
tory series, Farrar, F. W., Seekers After Qod, Chapter on Marcna 
Aurelius, 



IV. Saint Francis of Assist 

The moral leader$hip of Bt Francte.^-One of the most perfect 
Christians since Christ. Extreme contrast with Socrates and Marcus 
Aurelius. Yet unity of his work with theirs and with that of all 
moral leaders. 

The period of 8t. Francis (1181 or 2-1226). —The chaos of the 
middle age. Failure to understand it to-day. The true dark age. 
Transition from this to the light of medisyal civilization. 

The period of St. Francis the first flowering epoch of the middle 
age. Difficult to realize the wealth of life then awakening. No ade- 
quate treatment of it hitherto. Necessary to study at first hand the 
manifold expressions of the age to appreciate its wonderful vitality. 

The reUgioue awakening. — ^The new life centering wholly in the 
spiritual. Degeneration of ecclesiastical institutions. Rise of popular 
mysticism. Hunger for the religious life, purified and earnest in 
spirit. 

St. Francis as at once the greatest single cause and most complete 
and characteristic expression of this religious movement. 

The town of Aeaiai. — ^Exquisite medisval character still preserved. 
Ascent through olive orchards to the hilltop town. Old stone houses, 
narrow lanes. The double church of St. Francis. The church of Santa 
Clara. Marvelous views of the valley and hills opposite. The sombre 
majesty of Mount Subasio behind. 

The youth of 8t. Franoie, — ^Family. Early interests. Revels with 
youthful companions. Military service. Acquaintance with the new 
French poetry. 

Captivity and return. Illness. Restless discontent and dawning 
new life. 

The conversion, — ^The necessity for the conversion in the very na- 
ture of St. Francis. Forced to ask ultimate questions. Utter sin« 
oerity of St. Francis. The crucifix at St. Damian. The first call* 

The renunciation, — Qrowing separation from his father. Strange 
actions of St. Francis. His meaning in them. The renunciation of 
his earthly father and dedication to the Father in Heaven. Giotto's 
pictures of this. Their expression of the two qualities of St. Francis: 
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intense literalness in his following of his master, and at the same 
time the wish to use eveiy act as merely a symbol of something 
beyond itself. 

First service. — ^The Portiuncula. Need to work actively. The story 
of the lepers. Preaching in the Church of Assisi. 

The first companions, — ^No intention of founding an order. Gather- 
ing of a few individuals about St. Francis. Each peculiarly personal, 
but all dominated by one ideal. Charm in this early brotherhood. 

Character of 8t, Francis. — ^The stories of the Fioretti. Account 
by brother Leo. Joy and love in the character of Francis. Sense of 
freedom. Exquisite tact and courtesy. 

The early ideal of the Order. — ^Meaning of poverty to St. Francis. 
His advocacy of labor and service. The spiritual life to him one 
of freedom, joy and immediate human helpftdness. 

The Carceri. — ^Meaning of meditation and solitude to St. Francis. 
Belation of his ideal to that of asceticism. 

Santa Clara. — ^The conversion of Santa Clara. Her relation to St. 
Francis. Beauty and purity of the friendship. Its meaning in the 
life of Francis. The story of the night in the snow. 

GrotDth of the Order. — ^The increase in the company of the dis- 
ciples. The first papal sanction. The first rule. 

The third Order. — ^Francis' conception of it. 

Missionary journeys. Multiplication of converts. The expedition 
to Syria. 

Transformation of the Order, — ^Attitude of the church toward St. 
Francis. Desire to use the Order for strictly ecclesiastical purposes. 
Opposition in this to the ideal of Francis. The bitter tragedy in his 
soul. Long period of struggle and suffering. Inevitable growth of 
the Order away from his leadership and his ideals. The second rule. 

The spiritual recovery of 8t. Francis, — ^His acceptance of the 
tragedy of his life and work. Light dawning toward the end. The 
last visit with Santa Clara. The canticle of the sun. The last rule 
and will. 

The Order after the death of Francis. Rapid transformation. No 
longer the Franciscan ideal. Seeming failure of St. Francis' work. 

The success of 8t. Francis. — ^His deep effect upon his epoch and the 
after-world. His true followers not all in his Order. Giotto and 
Dante children of St. Francis. The artistic and intellectual renais- 
sance impossible without the spiritual awakening centering on him. 
Thus his mission to all time. Need to-day of his spirit and consecra- 
tion expressed in relation to the problems of our life. 
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Topics. 

1. The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

2. The rules of St Francis. 

3. The relation of St. Francis to the church. 

4. The song of the creatures. 

5. St. Francis and Santa Clara. 

6. The early companions of St. Francis. 

7. St. Francis and primitive Christianity. 

8. Giotto's representations of St. Francis. 

9. Dante's view of St. Francis: Paradise, Canto XI. 

10. The service of St. Francis to his epoch. 

11. The significance of St. Francis in the life of humanity. 

Refebbngbs. 

Brother Leo, The Mirror of Perfection, translated by Sebastian 
£vans. L. C. Page & Co. The Little Flowers of St, Francis of Assisi, 
translated by Thos. Arnold. Temple Classics. Sabatier, P., Life of 
St. Frwiois of Assisi, Little, W. J. K., 8t. Francis of Assisi. The 
Manual of 8t. Francis. Catholic Pub. Co. Jameson, Mrs. Anna, The 
Monastic Orders, Oliphant, Mrs. M. 0« W., Francis of Assisi. 



V. Savonarola. 

TramiiUm from St Franois to £fai>otiaro2a.— From the sweet, 
fresh, beautiful humanity of the supreme saint of the middle age 
to the prophet of gloom and fire, a Jeremiah denouncing the vioea 
of a corrupt age and proclaiming its doom, a martyr of faith and 
virtue seeking to sweep back the tide of the world's affairs and over- 
whelmed by its returning flood. 

The period of Sc^vonarola (1452-1498). — ^Enormous development in 
Italy from St. Francis to Savonarola. Entire transformation of the 
spirit of the world. The religious awakening succeeded by the 
esthetic and intellectual renaissance. Reaction against Christianity. 
Return to the ideals of the pagan world. Rediscovery of the beauty 
and sweetness of the earth life. 

Inevitable excesses in this movement. Loss of some phases of the 
moral and spiritual life. Delight in the sensuous easily merging into 
sensuality, freedom into license. Splendid productivity, but rapid 
decay of the creative forces of life in the flowering period of the 
renaissance, the last half of the flf teenth century. Conditions against 
which Savonarola reacted in church, state, art, life. 

Youth of Savonarola. — ^Family and early surroundings at Ferrara» 
Youthful experiences embittering him. Gloom and turning against 
the world. 

Conversion of Savonarola. — Contrast that of St. Francis. Not here 
a seeking of the joyous and free life of the spirit, but a terror-stricken 
flight from a doomed world. 

Life in the monastery of Bologna. Character of the Dominican 
order. Restlessness and gloom of Savonarola. 

Sloio feeling toward his mission. — Sent to Ferrara after six years. 
In 1481 to Florence. Little success as preacher. Impression of Flor- 
ence upon him. 

First success at San Gimignano. Brescia. 

Recall to Florence in 1489. — ^Lorenzo di Medici's influence and at- 
titude. Response of Savonarola. Preaching in the cathedral; char- 
acter and effect. Rapid development of his work. Prior of San Marco. 

Message of SavonaroUi. — ^The three dooms perpetually thundered* 
Sense in which he was a prophet. Sense in which he came to regard 
himself as peculiarly inspired. 

The struggle in Savonarola's spirit. — ^The two beliefs between which 
he wavered. The two hungers that swept his spiritt Limitations in 
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his view of Florence and Italy. Oreatnesa and wealmeaa of his soul. 

The period of eeeming eueoees. — ^Eyents, apparently propitious, 
forcing Savonarola into the political arena. Character of the society 
and government established. Fanatical extreme of reforms. The 
strange anomaly of the holocaust of paintings and ornaments in the 
city of art. 

The seeming failure, — Struggle with the papal authority. Varying 
phases of it. Sophistry of Savonarola; natural in the time. Com- 
plete break with Rome. Temporary following in Florence. Inevitable 
issue of the struggle. Reaction of the people against Savonarola. 

The laai act of the tragedy. — ^The proposed test of fire. Its issue. 
Attitude of Savonarola. Torture of the doomed victim. Execution in 
1498. 

The mission of Savonarola, — Grave difficulty in estimating his life 
and work. Loftiness and narrowness, greatness and weakness of his 
spirit. Yet significant fulfilment of the function of the moral leader. 
Effect upon his age; upon the world. Value for all time. 

Topics. 

1. The condition of Florence and Italy in the time of Savonarola. 

2. The condition of the church in the time of Savonarola. 

3. The relation of the epoch of Savonarola to that of St. Francis. 

4. The conversion of Savonarola in comparison with that of St. 

Francis. 

5. Savonarola's conception of his mission. 

6. Relative value of the aims of Savonarola and St. Francis. 

7. Weaknesses and limitations in the character and work of Savon- 

arola. 

8. Savonarola and Socrates. 

9. Application of Savonarola's teaching to our time. 

References. 

Villari, P., Life and Times of Savonarola, translated by Linda 
Villari. Scribner. Clark, Wm., Savonarola; His Life and Times. 
McClurg & Co. Symonds, J. A., Renaissance in Italy: The Age of 
the Despots, Chap. IX. George Eliot, Romola. Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. 
W., The Makers of Florence, 



VL Giordaiio Bruno. 

The Period of Bruno (1548-lGOO). — ChangeB of vast 8ignificano& 
in Italy and Europe in the hundred years from Savonarola to Bruno. 
Wearing out of the impulse of the renaissance in Italy. Second 
movement; its promise in science and life. But reaction back to the 
authority of the middle age. 

Movement throughout Europe. Religious changes in the north 
and west. Rapid crystallization of new sects along lines of intol- 
erance. Choking of the spirit of the new learning throughout Eu- 
rope, as of that of science in Italy. 

Thus Bruno fallen upon evil days. His work doomed to external 
failure from the start. 

Early life of Bruno. — Significance of early environment. Vesuvius, 
Naples; the wild nature world and romantic life of southern Italy. 
Entrance into Dominican monastery at fifteen. Studies and develop- 
ment during the thirteen years of cloister life. 

The first crista, — ^Accused of heresy. Flight to Rome. Wanderings. 
Settlement temporarily at Noli on the Riviera. 

The first teaching, — ^Bruno's lectures on the sphere. Significance 
of the subject. Real object of his teaching. 

Exile from Italy, — ^Wanderings in northern Italy. Impossible to 
remain in his native land. Attempt to settle at Geneva. Treatment 
by the Calvinists. 

Teaching at Univereitiea of France, — ^Toulouse. The lectures on 
the soul and the sphere. Implication of these two subjects to Brimo. 
Removal to Paris. The system of memory training. Bruno's claims. 
Compare Faust and Paracelsus. 

Bruno in England, — ^The first journey when Bruno was thirty-six. 
Impression of English life upon him. Friendship with Sidney. The 
"Heroic Enthusiasts." Bruno and Shakespeare? 

Lectures at Oxford. Bruno's reception. His relation to univer- 
sities. Compare other moral leaders. 

Reneu^d ioanderinga, — ^Two reasons for incessant joumeyings: 
restlessness of his spirit; persecution received everywhere. 

Treatment of Bruno in Germany. Action of the Wittenberg Luth- 
erans. Intense activity of Bruno. Teaching and writing. Range 
and character of his work. 

The iniHtation to Venice — ^Bruno's delight in returning to Italy. 
The relation with Mocenigo. Inevitable misunderstanding. The prob- 
able character of the Venetian. Resulting catastrophe, 
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Bruno and the inquisiiion, — ^Xhe trial at Venice. Bruno's defence. 
Significance of Mb arguments. Disappearance for eight years into 
the dungeons of the inquisition. 

The martyrdom, — Bruno's emergence after eight years to be con- 
demned to the stake by the inquisition. Reply of Bruno. Burned 
alive in 1600 at Rome. The martyr to the intellect. "I die a martyr^ 
and willingly." 

Philosophy of Bruno, — (1) Teaching regarding nature. Anticipa- 
tion of the spirit of science. (2) Enthusiasm for nature. Ability 
to divine principles. (3) Enthusiasm for the spirit. View of hu- 
man life. Philosophy of becoming. Attitude toward various re- 
ligions. Thus Bruno's manifold anticipation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Weakness of Bruno in lacking a perception of the needed moral 
revolution; in lack of form and in claiming too much for his method. 

Mission of Bruno. — Fulfilment of the function of the moral leader. 
The martyr of the intellect, anticipating many characteristic ten- 
dencies of our time three centuries in advance. The erection of the 
statue in Rome in 1889. Significance as an expression of Bruno's 
place in the deeper human life. 

Topics. 

1. Changes in Italy from Savonarola to Bruno. 

2. Condition of Northern Europe in the time of Brimo. 

3. Condition of France and England in the time of Bruno. 

4. Bruno's studies. 

5. Bruno's travels. 

6. Bruno's conception of his mission. 

7. Bruno's religion. 

8. Bruno and St. Francis. 

9. Bruno and Savonarola. 

10. Bruno and the nineteenth century. 

11. The value of Bruno in his age. 

12. The value of Bruno in the life of the human spirit. 

References. 

Bruno, G., The Heroic Enthusiasts, translated by L. Williams. 
Brinton db Davidson, Giordano Bruno, Owen, J., Skeptics of the 
Italian Renaissance, pp. 245-345. Symonds, J. A., Renaissance in 
Italy: The Catholic Reaction, Vol. 2, Chapter IX. Frith, I., Life of 
Giordano Bruno. Johnson, A. H., Europe in the Sixteenth Century^ 
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Til* Class. — ^At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
-^^stions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

Th« Weekly Papers.— Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in prt^gress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Bxtension, iii South 
fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students* Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in diawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

Ths Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the couxae 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in tsatimoiiy 
thereof 



L Charles Kingsley. 

"Forward! Hark, forward's tbe cry! 
One more fence and we're out on the open, 
So to na at once, If yon want to live near na! 
Hark to them, ride to them, beantlea! as on they go, 
Leaping and sweeping away in the vale below! 
Cowards and bunglers, whose heart or whose eye is slor, 
Find themselTes staring alone. 

So the great canse flashes by; 

Nearer and clearer its purposes open. 

While londer and pronder the world-echoes cheer ns: 

Gentlemen sportsmen, yon ought to live up to ns. 

Lead us and lift us, and hallo our game to us— 

We cannot call the hounds off, and no shame to us. 

Don't be left staring alone!" 

—Charles Kingsley. 

BiOGSAPHlOAl. BSTAILB.— Charles Kingsley was bom June 12, 1819, 
at Holne, Devon. He was the eldest son of the Bev. Charles Kingsley, 
sncceesively ovate in the Fens, at Holne, Borton-on-Trent, and Clifton, 
Notts., and reotor of Bamack, dovelly, and St. Luke's, Chelsea. His 
mother, bom in Barbados, was daughter of Nathan Lnoas. Kingaley'a 
yonnger brothers achieved ilune — George Heniy as a physician and trav- 
eller, Henry as a novelist. Kingialey was educated at Clifton (near Bris- 
tol) and Helston, Comwall, then at King's College, London, and Magda- 
lene CoUege, Cambridge. He met his ftitnre wife, Fanny Grenfell, on 
July 6, 1839, " my real wedding-day." He came under the influence of 
the writings of Coleridge, Garlyle, F. D. Maniice. In 1842 he took his B. 
A., was ordained, and became curate at Eversley, Hampshire. Curate of 
Pimpeme. Married, 1844. Vicar of Everaley, 1844 ; an indefatigable 
parish worker. He published TheSainVa Tragedy, 1848. Joined Manrioe, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and others in founding the Christian Socialist move- 
ment; wrote papers in Politics for the People, 1848, under the signature of 
''Parson Lot," and in the ChrisHan Socialist, 1850. The novels, Yeasty 
1848, and AUon Locke, 1850, belong to the same period of social ferment. 
His views unpopular. Lectured for a short time in English in Queen's 
College, London. In 1853 he published Hypatia, Visiting Torquay, his 
love of natural histoiy led him to compose the articles later called 
Cflaucua; at Bideford he wrote his fourth novel, Westvfard Ho /, 1855. His 
fifth novel, Two Years Agoy appeared in 1857. Appointed one of the 
Queen's chaplains, 1859. Lectured on Modem HiAtory in Cambridge, 
1800-69. Water Babies, 1863. Controversy with Newman, 1864. Health 
henceforth impaired. Helped in the movement for national sohoola. 

(3) 



Sereward the Wake, 1866, ia a novel of the Fen oonntry he loved. At 
Last, 1870, is deeoriptiYe of his voyage to the West Indies. Canon of 
Chester, 1669; canon of Westminster, 1873. Visited America, and, of 
oonrse, leotnred, 1874. Died Jannary 23, 1875; was bailed at Eversley. 
The anthoritatiye life of Kingslej is Charles Kinffdey: Ets Letters and 
Memories of His Life. (Edited by his wife. Two vols. London: H. S. 
King, 1877). An abbreviated edition of this is published in one volnme 
(68. ). The article on Eingsley in the Didumary of Natumal Biographiif 
gives the main facts in concise form. There are varions memoirs: by 
Thomas Hnghes, prefixed to Alton Locke, ed. 1881, (Maomillan) ; by Dr. 
Rigg, prefixed to Modem Anglioan Theoiogy, 3d ed., (London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office) ; by theBev. J. J. l^lis, Charles Kingdeif, (London: 
NisbetandCo.). 

Lectubb. 

L Formative Influences, (1) Heredity — ^Eingsl^yB of Kingsley Vale, 
ancestry of soldiers and sailors; mother a descendant of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville; (2) natural scenery of Devon and the Fens; intercourse with Devon 
fishermen; (3) infiuence of Garlyle and Maurice; (4) the times— social 
unrest, Chartism, religious change; (5) his religious training, piaotioBl 
ethical bent. Summary of his personal chaiaoteristiGs: physical strength, 
delight in out-of-door life, love of nature as poet and artist and scientist; 
chivalrous devotion to woman; impulsive, generous, disinterested, rest- 
less, over-energetic; '* devout, truthful, tender, brave, a Grod-fearing, 
Christ-loving, perfectly humane, whole reality of a man." — (Dr. Rigg.) 

II. I%e Versatility of Kingsley. Clergyman, economist, novelist, sden- 
tist, historian, poet^ sportsman. The consequent mediocrity of much of 
his work. Religious and political views. Christianity " the only demo- 
erotic creed." ''Muscular Christianity." The attempt of Maurice, 
Hughes, Eingsley and others to Christianize socialism; co-operation not 
competition their watchword. Kingsley as preacher of the practical 
duties of humanity: sanitary reform, parliamentary reform (Chartism), 
social reform. His fiery indignation at the waste of life in modem civili- 
sation. Expression of his views in Teast, Alton Locke, Tufo Years Ago, 
Infiuence of Eingsley 's work on movements of to-day. 

in. l^reatment of Nature, Love of out-of-doois. Fishing, botany, 
mineralogy; keen eye for colour and form in detail. Hence the descrip- 
tions of hunting scenes and the natural beauty of Devon and the Fens 
in Prose Idylls and in ffereward the Wake and other novels. Love of chil- 
dren in Water Babies. 

IV. Of Life, Veisatility limited Eingsley 's greatness in every particular 
aspect of his genius. Position as a novel-writer, second only to the 
greatest. Didacticism the chief flaw; instances in AUon Locke and 2to 



Tean Ago. Teady formleas and ohaoiic, is the book of fhe time. HypaHa 
And Westwaird Ho! best satisfy the demands of art Kingsley ia always 
aflboti ve in his treatment of nature and scenes of action. His work offers 
many illnstrations of the tme relations of man and woman. An ideal 
heio in Amyas Leigh. Kingsley's nature on the whole is poetio; in some 
poems he htks touohed dhords aoaroely less passionately and less sweetly 
than Bums and Tennyson. 

The lUustrationa to this leotuie will show the chief places associated 
with Kingsley *s life in childhood and manhood; Oomish and Devon 
«oenes; Cambridge and the Fen country; Chester and the Dee; Erersley 
4Uid Westminster Abbey. 

Critical Studies. Kingsley's theological position is discussed by Dr. 
Rigg in Modem Anglican Theology, his social theories by the Bev. M. 
Kauftnanu, Charles Kingsley: CkrisUan Socialist and Social Beformer. (Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co., 1893); and the Bev. Dr. C. W. Stubbs, Charles 
JSingtley and the Christian Social Movement (London: Bladde and Son). 
See also Thomas Hughes, Hie Christian Socialists of 1848, in the Eeonowie 
Beview, October, 1893, and Yida Scudder, Social Ideals in English Letters 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co.). 

General essays more especially concerned with Kingsley as writer are by : 
Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, vol. iii, '* Charles Kingsley" 
(London: Smith, Elder and Co. ) ; Frederio Harrison, in the Forum, July, 
1896. 

A complete edition of Kingaley's works is issued by the Macmillan 
Company in twenty-nine volumes (90 cents per volume). The same pub- 
lishers issue cheaper editions. The following are the cheaper fimns of 
the representative works: ** Poems and ** Water Babies, Pocket ed. (57 
cents), Novels, American ed. (70 cents). All of the novels can also be 
had in the Pocket edition for 57 cents per volume. Westward Ho! and Two 
Years Ago each being published in two volumes. There are many paper 
editions at even smaller prices. The English** 6d. (paper). Is. (bound) 
•dition is admirable (Macmillan). 

Student Work. 

Beadings. The representative literary works of Kingsley are: 1. (a) 
Social Novels: Yeast and AUon Locke; (b) Two Years Ago; (c) Historioal 
Novels: Hypaiia and Westward Ho! 3. Water Babies. 3. Poems— 
Andromeda, ''Oh, that we two were Maying" (in The Saint^s Thigedy), 
A Bough Bhyme on a Bough Matter (in Yeast), The Sands of Dee, The Three 
Fishers, Ode to the North^East Wind, Young and (M {ia Water Babies),Bal- 
iadj ''Lomdne, Lorraine, Lorr^e.'' 

Students reading for the University Extension examination in tids 
coone aie xequixed to prepare at least one novel. Water BabieSf and the 



aeleoted poems. Tliej will fiuniliarixe themselyes as well with «be broad 
oatlinesot Eingaley's life. 

TkemeafoT Eeaaya and Studies. (1) Kingsley's pofdtion toward Chaitiflm 
aa expreaKd in AUon Locke, (2) The meaning of ChriBtian Socialism as 
nsed by Manrioe, Hnghes, and Kingisley. (3) Eingaley's interest in sci- 
ence as shown in Two Years Ago. (4) Eingsley's descriptions of Natnre 
( Yeasty Westward Ho! and Prose Idylls). (5) An appreciation of WaUr 
Babies, bringing oat any characteristics of Eingsley contained in il 
(6) Studies of Eingsley's men: Lancelot Smith, Tr^garva, Alton Locke, 
Smdy Mackaye, Philammon, Raphael Aben-Ezia, Amyas Leigh, Elsl^ 
Yavasonr, Tom Thomall, Heiewaid. (7) Studies of Eingsley's women: 
Aigemone Lavington, Eleanor Staunton, Hypatia^ Pelj^pa, Mrs. Leigh, 
Luda Vavasour, Torfrida, Alftruda. (8) Studies in Eingsley's poetry: 
Eingsley's Songs ; Andromeda, (9) Eingsley's philosophy in My Winiet" 
Qarden {Prose Idylls), 

Cbitigal Gomhsnts. 

l%e Man. "His whole life flashed throu^ one's thoughts. One 
remembered the young Curate and the Saints Tragedy; the Chartist par- 
son and AUon Locke; the happy poet and the Sands of Dee; the brilliant 
novel-writer and Hypatia and Westward Eo! ; the Rector of Eveis- 
ley and his ViUage Sermons; the beloved professor at Cambridge, the 
busy Canon at Chester, the powerful preacher at Westminster Abbey. 
One thought of him by the Berkshire chalk streams, and on the Devonian 
coast, watching the beauty and wisdom of Nature, reading her solemn 
lessons, chuckling, too, over her inimitable fun. One saw him in tovm- 
alleys, preaching the Gospel of godliness and deanlineas, while smoking 
his pipe with soldiers and narvies. One heard him in drawing-rooms, 
listened to with patient silence till one of his vigorous or quaint speeches 
bounded forth never to be forgotten. How diildren delighted in him! 
How wild young men believed in him and obeyed him, too! How women 
were captivated by his chivalry, older men by his genuine humility and 
sympathy." — ^F. Max Mdller, in Letters and Memories, ii, 400 f. 

The Teacher, '' Scholar, poet, novelist, he yet felt himself to be, witii 
all and before all, a spiritual teacher and guide. . . . Amidst all the 
wavering inconsistency of our time, he called upon the men of his gen- 
eration vnth a steadfhstneas and assured oonviction that of itself steadied 
and reassured the minds of those for whom he spoke, to ' stand fast in 
the £uth.' " — ^A. P. Stanley, Funeral Sermon, Westminster Abbey, Jan- 
uary 31, 1876. 

TTie SociaUst, * ' Eingsley's sentiment was thoroughly in harmony with 
the class of squires and country deigymen, who required in his opinion 
to be roused to their duties, not deprived of their privileges. He tbeva- 



fore did not sympathise with the truly revolntioiiaiy movemsnty \m% 
looked for a remedy of admitted otUs to the promotion ci oo-operationt 
and to sound sanitary legislation. . • • He stroTo above all to direct 
popular aspirations by Christian principles, which alone, he held, oonld 
prodnoe true liberty and equality." — Leslie Stephen, Dictumarff of 
National Biograg^hy, vol. zxxi. 

l%e NovdUt. " No romances, except Thackeray's, have the same glow 
of style in such profusion and yariety as Charles Kingsl^'s — and Thaob- 
eray himself was no such poet of natural beauty as Charles Eingsley." — 
Frederic Harrison, Foruniy 1895. 

27te PoeL ' ' ' The Andromeda ' is in every way admirable. It is prob- 
ably the most successful attempt in the langnage to grapple with the 
technical difficulties of English hexameters. . . . The shorter poems 
have generally a power of stamping themselves upon the memory, due, 
no doubt, to their straightforward, nervous style. They have the cardinal 
merit of vigour which belongp^to all genuine utterance of real emotion. 
. . . His ' North-Easter ' ... as ringing and vigorous as oould 
be wished. It would not be easy to find a better war-cry for the denoun- 
cer of social wrongs than the ballad of ' The Poacher's Widow.' And^ 
to pass over the two songs by which he is best known, such poems as 
' Poor Lorraine,' — . . or the beautiful lines in the ' Saint's Tragedy,' 
beginning 'Oh, that we two were Mayingl*, are intense enough in their 
utterance to make us wonder why he fell short of the highest class of 
80Dg«writing." — Leslie Stephen, H<mn in a Library, iii, 44 L 



n. George Eliot. 



'* I think sesthetic teaching is the highest of all teaching, because it deals with life 
in its highest compleadty."— George Xaiot, from a Letter, August 15, 1866. 

" My function is that of the teatheUc, not the doctrinal teacher— the rousing of the 
nobler emotions, whfch make mankind desire the social right, not the prescription 
of special measores.— lb.. Letter, July 18, 1878." 

" This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who striye to fbllow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardour, f^d pure loye. 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty. 
Be the sweet presence of a good diflfused, 
And in dlfltision even more intense. 
So shall I Join the chotr iuTisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world." 

—George Eliot, from '* Oh, May I Join the Choir Invisible." 

BiOOBAPHioAL Details.— "Geoige Elioft,'' known also as Mary Ann 
Evans, Mrs. G. H. Lewes, and Mrs. J. W. Cross, was bom November 22, 
1819, at ** Arbniy Farm," parish of Chilvers Ooton, Warwickshire. Her 
&ther was Robert Evans, agent of Francis Newd^te for his estates at 
Kirk Hallam, Derbyshire, and Arbnry. Her mother was Christiana 
Pearson. In March, 1820, Robert Evans removed to ' ' Grifi Honse, ' ' also 
on the Arbniy estate, the home of Miss Evans for twenty-one yeoiB. 
Her edncation began in the nsoal boardingHSchool way — at Miss Lathom's, 
Attleborough, near Griff, at Miss Wallington's, Nuneaton, and at Miss 
Franklin's, Coventry. She was distinguished at school for awkwardness 
and shyness, as well as for proficiency in music and composition and a 
passion for reading. Her fiivourite books as a child were JEbo^*b FaUa, 
Scott's Waverley, Lamb's Eaaaffs, Defoe's History of the Devil, The PUgrim^s 
Progren, Baudae, When she gave up school she continued to study, 
under private teachers, music, French, German, Italian, Greek, and 
Latin, and later added for a time Hebrew. The death of her mother in 
1836 and the marriage of an elder sister threw into her hands the man- 
agement of the household, and she devoted herself to the kitchen and the 
dairy as assiduously as to her books. Marked by intellectual power, MisB 
Evans was equally marked by a religious spirit. She was devoted to 
prayer-meetings, charitable dubs, '* seeking to be sanctified wholly." 
Her fijrst published work was a religious poem, in The CkrUHan Obaertfer, 
January, 1840. The removal of her father to Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
in Maroh, 1841, brought Miss Evans into the company of the Brays, who 
had at their home of ''Rosehill" a small circle of intellectual people 

(8) 
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inoliiied to free reUgiooa thought. The oonnection told on Miss EvaDs, 
who gave np her erangelical faith, and undertook and accomplished the 
translation of Stranss's destmotive Life of Jews, Her father's death in 
1849 released Biiss Evans from the narrow provincial life at Coventry and 
enabled her to visit the Continent. She spent some months in Geneva 
and returned to England, going first to ''Roeehill," then to London, 
where, in September, 1851, she undertook the work of assistant-editor of 
77ie Westminster Bedew. Ker two years' oonnection with the Review gave 
her the acquaintance of a celebrated group of writers, most of whom were 
imbued with Positivi^ philosophy — John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
George Henry Lewes, Harriet Martineau. Her acquaintance with Lewes, 
b^gun in 1851, ended in their union in July, 1854. A legal union was 
not possible for them according to English law, and while their lives were 
both strengthened and blessed by mutual devotion Mrs. Lewes for years 
suffered social neglect and even opprobium. The Leweses went to 
Weimar and Berlin, and in March, 1855, returned to England, set- 
tling in Richmond. In Bichmond, under the suggestions of her 
husband, Mrs. Lewes wrote Amos Bartorh published in Black- 
wood*s Magaxine^ 1857. Mr. QilfiVs Love-story and Janet^s Be- 
penianee rapidly followed. The three stories were then published in a 
volume, Scenes of Clerical Life^ 1858. Adam Bede appeared February, 
1859. From this time the new novelist, '* George Eliot," was an acknowl- 
edged leader in English fiction. The MiH on the Floss was published in 
1859-60 ; Silas Mamer, 1860 ; Bomola, 186^-63 ; Felix Holty 1866 ; 7%e 
Spanish Offpsy, 1868 ; MiddUmarch, 1871-72 ; Danid Deronda, 1876 ; Theo- 
phrastus Such, 1878. The Leweses removed to ''Holly Lodge,*' Wands- 
worth, in 1859, made brief visits to Florence for the sake of Bomola in I860 
andl861, and in 1863 removed to *'The Priory," 21, North Bank, Hegent's 
Park, London. Their Sunday receptions in that home brought together 
the chief intellects of tiieir time. In 1876 they bought a country home, 
*'The Heights," Witley, near Godalming, Surrey. Mr. Lewes died 
November 28, 1878. On May 6, 1880, Mrs. Lewes married her devoted 
friend, John Walter Cross. After a visit to the Continent and Witley, 
they settled in 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea — a brief home. On December 
22, 1880, Mrs. Cross died. Her grave is in Highgate Cemetery, London. 



The authoritative biography of George Eliot is Oeorge EUoVs Life as 
BeUUed in Her Letters and Journals, arranged and edited by her husband, 
J. W. Cross (New York : Harpers). The best brief statement is that of 
Leslie Stephen in The Dictionary of National Biography. The following 
monographs are valuable: Oscar Browning's *Oeorge Eliot, in ''Great 
Writers" series (London : Walter Scott); Mathilda Blind's George Elioiy 
in the ''Famous Women " series (London : Allen; Boston : Boberts). 
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Lbotube. 

liift. Birth and breeding in Warwiokshire, *' the heart of England.'* 
Descent from lower middle-daas people. Her home — '^ArbniyFarm," 
' ' Grifl Honse, ' ' the Foleahill Boad honae, Coventry. Education in board- 
ing schools and under private tutors. Housekeeping. The unMding of her 
mind — ^intelleotual.and religious interests— ofl Maggie TulUver, I>orothea 
Brooke. Interoourse with the Brays — effect on her faith. Death of 
Bobert Evans. Travel on the Continent, — Geneva. Life in London. The 
Wegtminater Beview and its set. The Positivist philosophy. Her union 
with Lewes. 

Seview of her Novds. First period — characterized by the material drawn 
from her early experience, by advance from the tale to the novel, from 
simple characters to subtle and intellectual characters. The period in- 
cludes Scenes of Clerical Life^ Adam Bede^ Mill on the Floss, and doses 
with Silas Mamer, Second period— characterized by material oonsoiously 
sought outside her own experience, by the blending into the novel of 
some great movement, some great prinoiple, — Sonwla, FdixSoU, ifuicRe- 
marchy Daniel Deronda. 

Her Art, Realism — scenic background, action, character. The material 
of her plot is conduct The handling of the material is analytic. The 
analytic method defined, — ** the unfolding of the inner germs of action, 
the spreading out before the eye those complicated activities of imagina- 
tion and desire, impulse and counter-impulse, which are oonduot in pro- 
cess of becoming *' (Sully). Comparison with Shakspere, Browning, 
Balzac. George Eliot's method illustrated in Maggie TuUiver, Dorothea 
Brooke, Gwendolen Harleth. The adjunot character creating the tragio 
situation of the heroine — ^Tom Tulliver, Casaubon, Grandoourt. The 
sitnation reversed — Lydgate and Rosamond Y incy. The minor characters 
— wealth of creative power. George Eliot's relation to Dickens. The 
shrewd married woman — Mrs. Hackit, Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. Cadwallader. 
The busy housekeeper— the Dodsons,Mr8. Bede, Mrs. Holt. The workman 
— Adam Bede, Caleb Garth, Mr. Tulliver, Silas Mamer, Felix Holt. 
Clerg3rmen — ^Amos Barton, Mr. Tryan, Mr. Irwine, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Faie- 
broiher. Social scenes in ''The Red Lion,'' *' The Rainbow." The pre- 
sentation of the life of a community in Mddlemareh. 

Estimate of her Work. Difficulties of the analytic novel — ^intelleota- 
ality; over-seriousness, even gloom; disproportion of action and analysis; 
the natural formlessness of the action and oonsequent need of dramatic 
moments — George Eliot's resort to melodrama. The abiding truth 
mid interest of her work in the psychological novel. 

Illustrations, The lantern illustrations include George Eliot's homes — 
^'Arbury Farm, " '' Griff House, ' ' the Foleshill Road house, *'The Heights," 
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Witley, 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ; soenes in Warwickahiie and Derbyehiie 
and Florence ; portraits of Oteorge Eliot and her oirole. 

CrUieal Studies. Full references to studies of George Eliot's work are 
given in Anderson's bibliography, appended to Browning's Qeorge Elioi 
in the ''Great Writers" series, and in L. M. Hodgkins's Guide to the 
Study of Nineteenth Century. In addition to critioism in the biographical 
works mentioned above, the following are notable : Richard HoltHntton, 
Euays, vol. ii, and Modem Guides of English TTumght; Edward Dowden, 
Studies in Literature; James Snlly, in Mindj vol. vi (1881), p. 378 ; F.W. 
H. Myers, Essays, vol. ii ; G. W. Cooke, George Elioi : a Critical Study; 
Frederic Harrison, The Choice of Books and Other Literary Pieces ; Kesay 
James, Partial Portraits; W. L. Lilly, Four English Humouriais; Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, George Elioi, in Woman Novelists of Victorians Reign ; W. L. Cross, 
'^The Ikvelopment of the English Novd (Maomillan). There are valuable 
French comments in the critical writings of Edmond Scherer, James Dar- 
mesteter and others. 

Student Wosk. 

Choice of Readings, The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton (in 
Scenes of Clerical Life) ; **Adam Bede ; **2he MUl on the Floss ; SHas Mar- 
ner ; **Middlemareh. 

The University Extension examination on George Eliot will be confined 
to books marked **. The study of these works should be directed to the 
characters, their relations and grouping, the action in relation to the 
characters, the author's psychological, analytic method. 

Essays and Studies. The following subjects are suggested as topics of 
discussion in the class or as themes of papers for study meetings. (1 ) Indi- 
cate George Eliot's chronological place among modem writers of fiction. 
(2) What was there in Scenes of Clerical Life to mark George Eliot dis- 
tinctly as a new writer in fiction? (3) Show Hetty Sorrel's relation to 
the other characters of Adam Bede and to the general plot. (4) Is the 
ending (6ks. vi, vii) of The MiU on the Floss in harmony with the earlier 
parts? (5) How does George Eliot develop in Middlemarch the purpose 
expressed in the Prelude to that novel ? (6) Point out in what cases and 
in what ways the awakening of a soul is the theme of George Eliot's 
novels. (7) The nature and extent of landscape background in Geoxge 
Eliot. (8) What characters in George Eliot are drawn firom life ? Who are 
their originals? (9) What is realism? Was George Eliot a realist ? (10) 
Discuss George Eliot' s success in the portraiture of men. ( 11 ) How far was 
George Eliot a Positivist ? How far does her Positivism afiect her novels ? 
(12) In what relation does George Eliot's fiction stand to the movement 
of democracy? (13) What points of resemblance are there between 
George Eliot and Dickens ? (14) Contrast George Eliot and Jane Austen 
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as regards material, action, and style. (15) Compare and contrast George 
Eliot and George Sand. (16) Compare George Eliot and Balzac. 
(l7) Compare Eingsley's Hypatia and George Eliot's BofMia as historioal 
novels. (16) Compare George Eliot and George Meredith. 

Cbitical Comments. 

' ' George Eliot gave prose-fiction a sabstance whioh it had never had 
before among any people." — W. L. Croas, The Development of the EngUth 
Novd, p. 250. 

''With a mental equipment of the first order, her principal instroment 
^as art. And so she played a double parfr— as the most philosophic artist, 
or the most artistio philosopher." — Frederio Harrison, Choice of Booke, 
etc., p. 215. 

"Underlying aU her art there is the same vigorous teaching of the 
inexorable laws which govern the life of men. The teaching that not 
liberty but duty is the condition of existence; the teaching of the incal- 
culable effect of hereditary transmission, with the solemn responsibilities 
it involves; the teaching of the Inherent sadness and imperfection 
in human nature, which render resignation the first virtue of man." — 
Mathilda Blind, George Eliot, p. 8. 

"Hardly after Silas do we find anything, except in patches and 
episodes, that is really ' genial ' in George Eliot's work. Felix Holt and 
Middlemareh are elaborate studies of what seemed to the author to be 
modern characters and society, — studies of immense effort and erudition 
not unenlightened by humour, but on the whole dead. Bomola is an 
attempt — still more Herculean, and still more against the grain — ^to 
resuscitate the past. As for Daniel Deronda, it is a kind of nightmare." 
— George Saintsbury, Corrected Itnpreseimo, p. 166. 

" Which of George Eliot's novels do we rank the highest ? . . • 
There is a gradual progression from first to last, . . . during her 
twenty-five years of literary production she was ever conceiving deeper 
views of the problem of life, and was filled with a stronger sense of the 
responsibilities of her mission. She strove more and more to grasp the 
difficulties of complex characters ... to express not only their 
appearance and their manners, but the very inmost secrets and battles of 
theirhearts."— Oscar Browning, George Eliot, p. 164. 



m. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

" Those He appioTes that ply the tiade. 
That rock the child, thai wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, sons, and shout 
Spin the great wheel of earth about" 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, from Owr Lady cf <te Aiouc 

BlOGBAPHiCAL Dbtails.— Bohert Lewis Balfour Steyenson, son and 
grandson of Scottish engineers, was bom on the thirteenth of November, 
1850, at 8, Howard Place, Edinburgh. His father was Thomas Steven- 
son, engineer to the Board of Northern Lights; his mother, Margaret 
Isabella, daughter of James Balfour, minister of the parish of Ck>linton, 
in Mid-Lothian (see The ilfanse). In 1853, Stevenson's parents moved to 
1, Inverleith Terraoe, and in 1857 to 17, Heriot Row, their home till the 
father's death in 1887. Their summer home was Swanston Ck)ttage, in 
the Pentland Hills. 

Stevenson from childhood had infirm health, and his attendance at 
school and collie was frequently interrupted by visits to health-resorts, 
tours with his father, and trips to the Ck>ntinent. He was a pupil in 
various preparatory schools and entered the University of Edinbui^h in 
his seventeenth year. He had always a passion for story-telling, reading, 
and writing. At the age of six he had dictated a history of Moses, at 
nine an account of travels in Perth; while at school he edited a magazine 
and wrote a drama, Deactm Brodie ; and at the age of sixteen he published 
in pamphlet form The PenUand Rising of 1666. At the university Ste- 
venson was as neglectful of the curriculum as he was eager in his own 
pursuits. He had been intended for a civil engineer, but in 1871 he left 
his fiither's office and studied for the bar. His law studies were inter- 
rupted by illness and a winter sojourn (1873-74) at the Riviera, but ho 
passed the final examination creditably and was called to the bar in 1875. 
He never practiced law. During his studentship in law Stevenson began 
to publish his essays {Roads in the Portfolio^ 1873; Ordered South in MaC' 
mUlan^B, 1874). He took no pleasure in Edinburgh societyi though he 
had a large circle of intimate friends, including W. E. Henley, Sidney 
Colvin, Professor Clifibrd, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse. In 1875 
Stevenson made the first of several visits to Fontainebleau and its painter 
settlements. The three years following were years of great productive- 
ness. He contributed to various magazines most of the essays contained 
in Virginilms Puerisque and Familiar Studies of Men and Books, also his 
first short stories, among others WUl o' the MiU, His canoe trip in Bel- 
gium and France, in the spring of 1876, resulted in An Inland Voyage ;^ 
and his walking trip in the autumn of that year, through the Ceyennes 
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Monntaiiis, was desoribed in Travels with a Donkey, The Inland Vojfage, 
Mb fiist book, oame out in 1878. It was closely followed bj T%e New 
Arabian NighU, Picturetque Notes on Edinburgh, Travels with a Donkey in 
the Ceoennes, YariooB plays were planned in collaboration with Mr. Hen- 
ley. In the summer of 1879 Steyenson met in France Mrs. Fanny Van de 
Grift Osboume and her daughter and son. He followed them to California 
(see The Amateur Emigrant) and lived for eight months in Monterey and 
■San Francisco. In the spring of 1880 he married Mrs. Osboume, who 
had meantime obtained a diyoroe from her husband. With Mrs. Steven- 
son's young son they went to live at a deserted mining station in the 
California Coast Bange (see The Silverado Squatters). Stevenson and 
his wife returned to Scotland in 1880. His life for the next seven 
years was made up of journeys in search of health. He summered 
for the most part in Scotland and wintered on the Continent, at Davos 
«nd in the south of France. In 1881 he applied unsnocessMly for a 
vacant professorship of History and Constitutional Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. Stevenson's first popular Bucceas was Treasure Island^ pub- 
lished serially in Young Folks' Paper in 1882. Next came The Treatnre of 
Franehard^ and Black Arrow succeeded Treasure Island in Toung Folks.' 
Then followed more essays, the romance of Prince Otto, the ChiWs Garden 
of Verses, 1885, and the plays. Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea^ in which 
Henley collaborated. From 1885 to 1887 Stevenson lived at Bourne- 
mouth, in '^Skerryvore," the home presented him by his fikther. The 
works of these years are More New Arabian Nights (with Mrs. Stevenson), 
the play Robert Maeaire (with Mr. Henley), Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde 
a popular success, and Kidnapped. On the death of Thomas Stevenson, 
in May, 1887, Stevenson with his mother and his family sailed for New 
York. They spent the winter at Saranac Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
where Stevenson wrote Ticonderoga, twelve essays for Scribner'Sf began 
The Master of BallaTUrae, and finished, with Mr. Lloyd Osboume, The 
Wrong Box, In the spring of 1888 Mr. McClure, the American pub- 
lisher, offered Stevenson j^2,000 to cruise in the South Seas and write a 
series of descriptive letters for his magazine. In June the family started 
on a six months' cruise. They visited many islands and stayed six 
months at Honolulu. A second omise brought them to the Samoan 
Islands, where Stevenson bought an estate, called '^Yailima." They then 
went on to Sydney. The personal fiuniliarity thus acquired with life 
among the Pacific Islands suggested many new tales to Stevenson: The 
Wrecker, The Island Nights^ Entertainment, and The Ebb-Tide (with Mr. 
Lloyd Osboume). In April, 1890, began the third cruise which ended in 
September at ^'Yailima."- Settled here Stevenson entangled himself 
in the troublesome politics of the Samoan Islands (see Footnote to History, 
1892). His home correspondence with Sidney Colvin is included in 
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VaiUma LeUen. OcUriona, the seqnel to Kidnapped^ was pabliahed in 
1893, in which year Weir of Hermidon and St. Ives were planned and in 
part written. StovenFon died snddenlj December 4, 1894, and was 
buried on the mmmit of Monnt Yaea, overlooking his island home. 

The anthoritatiye life of Stevenson is in preparation by Mr. Graham 
Balfonr. The best short acoonnt is Colvin's article on Stevenson in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. No introdnotion to Stevenson's life is 
so charming as that afforded by the biographioal papers in his Memorim 
and Portraits, the poems of The ChUd*8 Garden of Verses and Underwoods, 
and his Letters (edited by Sidney Colvin. New York: Scribner's). 

The following are the noteworthy biographical books and essays: 
Robert Louis Stevenson, by L. Cope Comfold (Edinbnigh: Blackwood; 
New York: Dodd, Mead); Bohert Louis Stevenson^ s Edinburgh Days, 
by£. Blantyre Simpson (London: HodderandStonghten); Bobert Louis 
Stevenson, by Margaret Moyes Black (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier); TJie Home and Early Haunts of Bobert Louis Stevenson, by Marga- 
ret Armonr (Edinbnigh: W. H. White and Co. ); BecoUectionsof B. L. S,, 
Andrew Lang, in the North American Beview, vol. clx, p. 185, February, 
1895; Some BecoOedions of B. L, S,, by H. B. Baildon, in Tmple Bar, 
vol. oiv, p. 325, March, 1895; Personal Memories of B. L. S., by Edmnnd 
Goflse, in the Century, vol. 1, p. 447, Jnly, 1895; Mr, Stevenson^ s Home 
lAfe at VaUima, by Lloyd Osboume, in Scribner^s,Yol. zviii, p. 459, October, 
1895; VaUima Table-Talk, by Mrs. Isobel Strong, Scribner^s, vol. ziz, p. 
531, p. 737, May, June, 1896; B. L. S., by Two of his Consins, in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, vol. zzi, p. 121, May, 1899; B, L. S., by II. B. 
Baildon, in Englische Studien, vol. zzv, 2, p. 218 (also in 2he Living Age, 
ser. 7, vol. iii, p. 671, June 10, 1899). 

Stevenson's works are published in England by Chatto and Windus, 
Cassells, and other firms; in the United States by Charles Scribner's Sons 
(published price, about |1.25 per volume). There ore various cheap re- 
prints of all the earlier works. 

Lecture. 

Youth and Formative Influences. Environment— bom a Scot, ''the hap- 
piest lot on earth;" reared in contact with city and oountry life — 
Edinburgh, Colinton, among the Pentlands at Swanston Cottage ; and 
the Scottish coasts. Heredity — Stevenson's inheritence of his ikther's 
conversational powers and love of nature, and of the literary and preach- 
ing bent of the Balfours through his mother. Other influences — ^his 
nurse* Alison Cunningham, her romantic stories; SkeWs Juvenile Drama. 
The record of Stevenson's imaginative childhood in The Child* s Garden of 
Verses. The romance and picturesqueness of Edinburgh; Sir Walter 
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Seott. Stevenson's dislike of Edinbniigh society and of college studies in 
the University; his talent for friendship, his predilection for freedom^ 
nature, adventnre. 

The Essayist: Style, Stevenson's incessant practice in -writing — *'Iwaa 
always busy on my private end, which was to learn to write. ' * His ceaseless 
studies in style after Hazlitt, Lamb, Sir Thomas Browne, Defoe, Haw- 
thorne, Montaigne. Characteristics of Stevenson's style, its ease, grace, 
deamess; its pregnant epithets, clever allusions, and suggestive figures; 
the poet's vision of nature; subtle wit and genial humour; mastery of melo- 
dious measures; mastery of spirited dialogue and spirited narrative. Aa 
an essayist Stevenson reaches perfection in the personal conversational 
style in the school of Addison and Charles Lamb. 

The Essayist : View of Life. Stevenson's romantic temperament, — zesi 
for life, for life in the world, for ** crowded life," for illusions and enthu- 
siasms — " to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive. ' ' The duty 
of happiness, of out-of-door life, of seeing the world, the duty of courage. 
Stevenson's spirit as revealed in the poems of Underwoods and his letters. 

7%e Novelist. Versatility of Stevenson's powers in fiction: — novels of 
incident — ^picturesque romance, historical and lyric romance, detective 
stoiy, story of intrigue, romance of the squalid picturesque; novels of 
character — love story, novel of manners, character novel, problem novel. 
Essentially a romantic novelist, Stevenson grew in power as a novelist 
of character. Illustrations of his idea of romance, which he called ''the 
poetry of circumstance" (see Memories and Portraits). A study of his pic- 
turesque romance in Treasure Island, of his squalid picturesque in Etilh 
Ude. His historical romance; Scott is Stevenson's master, but Scott 
modified by Dumas; The Black Arrow as an illustration. The Puckish 
element in Stevenson; the irony of New Arabian Nighis. Stevenson's 
management of incident perfect, yet his evolutionary ]>ower in the whole 
story weak; illustrations from Kidnapped and The Master of BaUantrae. 
His novels of character considered. Rich variety of characters created — 
the pirates of Treasure Island, the members of the fated house of Ballantrae, 
Alan Breck Stewart, the finest embodiment of the Jacobite Highlander 
(compare Fergus. Mclvor). Stevenson's women, — ^the simple romantio 
type in Flora Gilchrist, Catriona; more complex, Mrs. Henry Dnrie, 
Barbara Grant, more real, the elder Kirstie Elliott. 

The characteristics of the great novel — balance of incident and char- 
acter, narrative and dramatic dialogue. Stevenson's progress to perfection . 
In Weir of Hermiston is a tragic conflict, dramatically portrayed, growing 
out of oonflict of character. Ita promise of perfection ; its incompleteness. 
Stevenson's death as he reaohes the mastery of the novel. Bequiem. 

Illustrations, The illustrations embrace the homes and scenes of 
Stevenson's life in Edinburgh, Colinton, Swanston, the Pentlands, on the 
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Co&tiiieiit, iu Samoa; portraits of himaelf and his oirole; views of places 
entering into his works. 

Oniicdl Studies. In addition to the oriticiam in the biographical works 
mentioned aboTe, the ohief essays on Stevenson's work are : Sophia Kirk, 
Atlantic Monthly^ voL Ix, p. 747, December, 1887 ; Henry James, Century, 
vol. zzxv, p. 869, April, 1888 ; Joseph Jacobs, AthensBum, December 22, 
1894 ; Saturday Review, December 22, 1894 ; Quarterly Eeview, vol. dzzx. 
p. 324, April, 1895 ; Edinlmrgh Review, vol. 182, 1895 ; Marcel Sohwbb, 
The New Review, vol. xii, p. 153, February, 1895 ; M. G. van Bennselaer, 
Century, vol. li, p. 123, November, 1895 ; Walter Baleigh, Robert Lauia 
Stevenson (London : Arnold) ; Lord Bosebeiy, Appreciationa and Addresses 
(London and New York: John Lane), J. A. McCulloch, Westminster 
Review, vol. zlxiz, p. 631, Jane, 1898 ; Henry James, North American 
Review, vol. clxz, p. 61; William Wallace, Scottish Review, vol. xxxv, p. 13, 
January, 1900 ; G. W. T. Ormond, North American Review, vol. clzxi, p. 
348, September, 1900 ; James Oliphant, Victorian Novelists (London : 
Blackie and Sons). 

Studkkt Work. 

The following are representative readings : Essays, ** VirffiiUlms 
Puerisgue; Travels, ** Inland Voyage; Novels, ** Treasure Island, ** Dr. 
JekyU and Mr, Hyde, The Master of BaUantrae, Kidnapped, Catriona, 
^^ Weir of Sermiston ; Poems, ChUd^s Garden of Verses; Letters. 

Stndents reading for University Extension examinations will find the 
question confined to the books marked **. 

Essays and Studies, The following themes are suggestions for study 
and for papers for the lecturer: — (1) Show how far Stevenson's worlu 
grew out of his environment and travels. (2) Stevenson called himself 
'^ a fiddling hedonist." Discuss. (3) Compare Stevenson as an essayist 
with Addison and Charles Lamb. (4) Compare Travels with a Doiikey 
with Sterne's Seniimental Journey. (5) Analyase Stevenson's style, setting 
forth its special merits. (6) Beport Stevenson's views of romance (see 
Memories and Portraits). (7) Illuatrate the application of his theory of 
romance by reference to The Pavilion on the Links (in Merry Men). (8) 
Compare Scott's Waverley with Stevenson's Master of BaUantrae, with 
respect to use of historical material, handling of plot, characteriza- 
tion. (9) Establish the superiority of one of Stevenson's novels over the 
others. (10) Is Prince Otto a faUure or a success? (11) '^Dr. JekyU 
became a classic from the day it was published. It stands beside the 
PUgrim^s Progress and OuUiver^s Travds as one of the three great allc^^ 
ries in English. " — ^Joseph Jacobs. Discuss. ( 12) What other treatments 
are there in literature of the problem of the dual nature of man, treated 
in Dr. JekyU f (13) Discuss Stevenson's plot-structure and his manage- 
ment of episode. (14) Estimate Stevenson'sinfluenoe on later novelists 
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(16) Compare the ChiWs Qardm of VenesYfiih Bls^^B Songs of Innoemce 
and Wordsworth's poems of childhood. (16) What are Steyenson's 
daims to be oonsideTed a poet ? 

CBincAL Comments. 

** Tnsitala,'' teller of tales— Samoan name of Steyenson. 

"He was the laureate of the joy of life, of the life here and now. He 
ooarted life like the gallant he was what time he himself was walking 
hand in hand with Death. That joyous acoeptanoe of life as it is, was the 
predominant note in Stevenson, and was the chief artistic lesson he has 
left to his age." — Joseph Jacobs, AihensBumf December 22, 1894. 

^' The Child's Garden, commemorates . . . the picturing, personi- 
fying, dramatizing, facalty of infancy, the view of life from the level of 
the nnrseiy-fender. The volume is a wonder, for the extraordinaiy vivid- 
ness with which it reproduces early impressions; a child might have 
writtenit if a child could see childhood from the ontside. ... It is 
his own childhood he delights in, and not the personal presence of little 
darlings." — Henry James, Century^ vol. xxzv, p. 871. 

" In the full tide of realism and of analysis Mr. Stevenson stands for 
the romantic spirit, and has constituted himself the defender of bygone 
faiths, the duunpion and reviver, by precept and practice, of the much 
abused story for its own sake." — Sophia Kirk, AUaniie Monthly j vol. Iz, 
p. 747. 

" To read him is to be forever setting out on a fresh journey, along a 
white beckoning road, on a blithe spring morning. Anything may hap- 
pen or nothing; the air is full of the gaiety of possible chances." — Saiur^ 
day BevieWy December 22, 1894. 

'^ He founded or at least refounded the plein air schooL The moment 
was ripe and the man had come. The world was getting tired of analy- 
sis and introspection." — Joseph Jacobs, AthenaBum, December 22, 1894. 

" Before all things he is a writer with a style — a model with a com- 
plexity of curious and picturesque garments. It is by the cut and color 
of this rich and becoming firippery — I use the term endearingly as a 
painter might — that he arrests the eye and solicits the brush. . . There 
is something almost impertinent in the way as I have noticed in which 
Mr. Stevenson achieves his best effects without the aid of the ladies." — 
Henry James, Centuryj vol. xxxv. 

'* I have known no man in whom the poet's heart and imagination 
were combined with such a brilliant strain ol humour and such an 
unsleeping alertness and adroitness of the critical intelligence. . . • 
Belonging to the race of Scott and Dumas, of the romantic novelists and 
creators, Stevenson belonged no less to that of Montaigne and the liter- 
aiy egoists."— Sidney Colvin, Pre£eM)e to VaUima LeUera, 1885. 



IV. Rudyard Eiplincr. 

'*Tlie depth and dream of my deafie. 

The bitter paths wherein I stray 
Thoa knowest, who hast made the Fbe, 

Thou knowett, who hast made the Clay I 

One stone the more swings to her place 

In that dread Temple of Thy Worth— 
It la enough that throogh Thy grace 

I saw naught common on Thy earth. 

Take not that yiston fiom my ken; 

Oh whatsoe'er may spoil or speed. 
Help me to need no aid from men 

That I mayjhelp such men as need." 

— Bndysid Kipling, from VBwvoi to " I4f^9 Hcmdieap,** 

BiOGBAPHiCAii Details. — Bndyard Kipling was bom Beoember 30^ 
i865, in Bombay, India, son of John Lookwood Kipling, arohiteotazal 
soolptor, Bombay School of Art (1865-1875), principal of the Mayo 
JSchool of Art and exirator of the Central Museum, Lahore (1875-1893). 
His mother was one of three danghters of the Rev. George Browne 
Maodonald, her sisters marrying Sir Edward Poynter and Sir Edward 
Borne-Jones. At the age of five he came to England, first to Sonthsea, 
then to the United Serrioes College, Westward Ho!, DoTon. His literary 
career began at school as editor of the school paper, as a contributor to a 
local newspaper, and as author of a book of verae Sehoolbop Lyrics, At 
the age of sixteen he was again at home in Indian as subeditor of the 
Lahore CivU and Military QaaetU. At eighteen he published a Tolume of 
parodies, Echoes. In the Lahore Otusette and in the Pioneer of Allahabad, 
of which he was special correspondent, Mr. Kipling first printed the 
poems and tales iSBued as i>^p(irtm«nta2 2>it<fe8, 1886, aiad Plain Tales from 
the BtOs, 1888. Before this he had joined with his father, mother, and 
sister in The Qitartette, 1885, to which he contributed The Stranye Bide of 
Morrowbie Jukes. His star really rose in 1889 by the publioatlon in the 
« Indian Bailway Library*' (in paper ooyers* price 1 mpee^ A. H. 
Wheeler, Allahabad) of six books of Indian sketches: (1) SMiers Thres^ 
(2) The Story of the OadsbySy (3) In Black and Whiie, (4) Underthe 
Deodarsj (5) The PhanUm Eiekshaw, etc., (6) Wee WtOie Wvnkie^ eta 
The success of these stories gave Mr. Kipling a name in the world, 
^e same year he set off to visit China, Japan, America and published his- 
impressions in the Detroit Free Press, Arrived in England he published 
Tk€ Meeord qf BadaUa HerodtfooL In 1890 Letters itf Marque .TheOUyqf 
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Dreadful Night (So. 14, <'IndiAnBailwa7Libnuy"),andf in America, IftiM 
Oum People, were published. In 1891 Lippincott's Magazine did itself 
honour in issuing The Light Thai Failed, Life^a Bdndicap appeared the 
same year. He returned to England in 1891. January 18, 1898, he 
married Carolyn Starr Balestier, sister of Woloott Balestier, hia ooUabora- 
tenr in The Ndulahka, 1892. After a new journey round the world, dur- 
ing which Barraeh^room BaUada was issued, Mr. Kipling settled near 
Brattleboro', Vermont. He published Many Inventions; in 1893 returned 
to England, he issued in 1894 The Jungle Book; in 1895 The Second Jungle 
Book; in 1896, The Seven Seas; in 1897, *Oaptains CtnaragetntsJ Early in 
1898 he made a visit to Cape Colony; in the autumn was aboard a man- 
of-war, viewing the manoeuvres off the Irish coast, publishing his notes 
in The Fleet in Being, In the winter he settled in Bottingdean, near 
Brighton. The DayU Work was published in 1898. In February, 1899, 
he sailed to America, whence, after an almost mortal illness, he returned 
in June to England, to Rottingdean, Sussex. 

Material for the stoiy of Mr. Kipling's life is afforded by his own My 
FvTBt Book, McClure^s, vol. 3 {Idlery vol. 2, and My Firet Book, ed. J. J. 
Jerome, London: Chatto and Windus); E. Kay Robinson, Mcdure^e^ 
voL 7; G. F. Monkshood (W. J. Clarke), Budyard Kipling: An Attempt 
at Appreciation — an unsuooeesful one. (London: Greening & Ca, 1899.) 
W. M. Clemens, A Ken of KipiUng ( New York : New Amsterdam Book Co. ). 

Mr. Kipling's works are published in divers manners and sundry 
places : in England chiefly by MacmiUan and Heinemann, in America by 
the following authorized houses : MacmiUan, Lippinoott, The Century 
Co. , Scribners, Doubleday and McClure. The last-named firm has b^gun 
the publication of a definitive edition for America. 

Lectube. 

I. Formative If^ueneee, The English in India, the conditioiis of 
gofvenmient of 300 millions by 76,000 and a civil service. Climatic, 
geographical, and dynastic conditions. The nature of servioe in the army 
andoivil government. Anglo-Indian domestic life; Simla. England's 
interest in the East The new feeling for the Empire. The opportunity 
called forth the man. Mr. Kipling's birth in Bombay. His wit, caustic 
humour, powers of observation in part inherited. School life in England 
gave an understanding of ''home " and familiarity with English Ix^ life 
and English landscape. Its early dose. Kipling is non-academio; some 
say non-literary; Mr. Fronde says uneducated. His ''fire-baptism" in 
Iiidia as subeditor, special correspondent, intimate of soldier, oiviliaii, 
native, observer of all thinga living and picturesque. His pre-eminent 
gifts: first, a power to see significant things — in the barracks^ in tfaa 
Q£Q.ce, in the baaaar, in the Jungle — ^to see them clearly, ahaxptyi and in 
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nlfttioQ to life. Seoond, the power to feel deeply tlie Joy, the paasioii, 
the bittemees of life, in a conntry where oil things are intensified, to feel 
the living spirit in diverse and nnezpeoled forms and plaoes — ^in the 
native, the blaekgnard, the adventorer, the private soldier, the Anglo- 
Indian child, the government derk, even the heasta of the Jungle. Third, 
the imagination to hold together the material offered and present it in 
new and interesting forms. Fonrth^ a power of expression, cart, pnngent, 
direct, forcible— and, to make all these tell, untiring industry and, in 
general, a high ambition to do hia work in the sight of the Idaster 
Workman. The &nltB of his qualities — a certain hardness, glare, a touoh of 
coarseness, cynicism. 

II. SeaidianU — a fresh vision, a fresh method, and, perhaps, a new oa 
of literature. Mr. ELipling works on the borderland of the ruling and ad- 
ministrative classes, in abnormal conditions, and the massed millions of 
*' raw brown naked humanity ". Life in India emphasizes the simpler, 
more primitive aspects, motives, and actions of life. Vices and virtues 
become at once less subtle and more intense. Strength, courage, daring, 
endurance are exalted ; ^ ' the shiny toy-scum stuff people call civilization ' ' 
is despised; the conventions, refinements, restraints of social life suffer. 
Woman suffers, as well, with the relaxation of social bonds. Creeds and 
systems of thought are of no account. The individual man's life stands 
out, in its jffimal relations to work, love, and duty, against the back- 
ground of ''brown humanity ", and the mysterious jungle or far-off 
mountain land. Mr. Kipling views the facts of life in India as he found 
them, views them steadily, relentlessly, ' ' drawing the Thing as he sees it 
for the God of things as they are. " 

ni. WTiat his vision oind method have given U8. (i.) The Native, especially 
in relation to the British— ''Lispeth", ''Without Benefit of Qergy'', 
"On the City WaU '», " Beyond the Pale ", " The Gate of the Hundred 
Sorrows ", "The Story of Muhammad Bin ". (ii.) The Jungle— the two 
Jungle Books, (iii. ) The Civil Service—' ' Thrown Away " , " Wressley of 
the Foreign OflSce ", " At the End of the Passage ". (iv. ) Social Life in 
India— "Three and an Extra'', "At the Pit's Mouth", "The Story of the 
Gadsbys". (v.) The Private Soldier in India — ^Mulvaney, Ortheris, Lea- 
royd, "The Taking of Lungtxmgpen ", " The Courting of IHnah Shadd ", 
"With the Main Guard", "OnGreenhow Hill", "The Big Drunk 
Draf'", " The Man Who Was ", " Drums of Fore and Aft ". Drinking, 
love-making, fightings with the kernel of manhood in the soldier and an 
undertone of pathos, (vi ) The adventurer— " The Man Who Would be 
King". Application of the point of view and method elsewhere: 7%e 
Light ITuU FaOedj ' Oc^ptainsCkmrageous*, A newveinin ''William the 
<7oiiqueror " and " The Brushwood Boy ". 

IV. Mr. Kipling's verse deals largdy vrith similar material and inasimUar 
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tpirU arid mdhod. We find especially the glorifioation of Thonuui Atkin 
in multiform aspeots — ^his cooxage, his cowardice, his laconic grim hamonr 
— and with him the Indian servant and Soudanese warrior, and, later, 
the British sailor. The style is apt and effective — ^"trampling*', con- 
densed; strong rhythm as of the bngle, but no harmonies, little beauty, 
much that is grotesque and incongruous. A strong personal note 
throughout, all things being rendered through personality, as the dere- 
lict vessel, the deep-sea cable, the lighthonse. Also a patriotic note, 
having a laiger theme than ''Mttle England'' — ^the imperial note here 
first heard in English poetry. Of still wider sweep are the poems which 
voice the spirit of the East, of travel, of work and duty and devotion to 
the artist's highest aspirations in the sight of the Master. Strenuous, 
high-thoughted verse, promising greater achievement. 

Limitations of work thus fiir: in knowledge of life, in drawing of char- 
acter, in finish and expression. With Mr. Kipling literature undergoes 
distinct modifications, and in some respects he brings the Victorian era 
to a close and ofiers a prospect into the future. 

The IBustraiions, The slides are illustrations of Indian life and scenes ; 
MSS., homes, and portraits of Mr. Kipling. 

The chief essays on Mr. Kipling's work are: Francis Adams, '' Rudyaid 
Kipling'^ FortnigMy Eeoiew, vol. 66 (1891); and *'Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling's Verse", i5., vol. 60 (1893) (both admirable); Edmund Gosse, 
''Rudyaid Kipling'', The Ceniwry, voL 20 (1891); J. M. Barrie, <'Mr. 
Kipling's Stories", 37^ Contemporary Review^ vol. 59 (1891); W. H. 
Bishop, "Mr. Kipling's Work, So Par", Fervm, vol. 19 (1896); M. 
Schuyler, " Rudyard Kipling as a Poet ", Fwrum^ vol. 22 (1896); W. D. 
Howells, McClure% vol. 8 (1897); C. E. Norton, "The Poetry of Rud- 
yard Kipling'', AOanHe MonOdy, vol. 79 (1897). 

Studbht Wobk. 

1. The following stories are representative: (a) "The Big Drunk 
Drar", "The Madness of Private Ortheris", "On Greenhow ffiU", 
"With the Main Guard", "The Taking of Lungtungpen", "TheCouri- 
ing of Dinah Shadd ", " Drums of the Fore and Aft " ; (&) " Lispeth ", 
" Bejond the Pale ", " Without Benefit of Qeigy ", " On the City WaU ", 
" At the Pif s Mouth ", " The Man who Would be King ", " The Gate of 
the Hundred Sorrows" ; (c) The Bmshwood Boy ". 2. The first ** Jungle 
Book. 3. The Light thai Failed. 4. ^^ Captains Churageou8'\ 5. **Bamieib- 
Boom Ballads: " Danny Deever '', " Tommy ", " Fuzzy-Wuzay ", "Gungpb 
Din", "MandaUy", ''Gentlemen-Rankers", "Ballad of East and 
West ", " Ballad of the BoUvar ", " The English Flag", •' L'Envoi " to 
Life's Handicap. Seven Seas : " The Last Chantey ", " McAndxew's 
Hymn ", " The Native Bom », " For to Admire ", " L'Envoi". 
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StadentB preparing for the UniTenity Extension examnuicion are 
required to take 1 and any one of 2, 3, 4, or 5. 

Eeaajfg and Studies. 1. Natiye life in India, depioted in (a) the Tales, 
(6) the Verse. 2. The Civil Service in Mr. Kipling's stories. 3. ABtndy 
of Terenoe Mnlvaney. 4. Portrayals of women : Mrs. Hanksbee, Maisie, 
" William the Conqneror ". 6. Thomas Atkins, in Barrack-Boom Ballads, 
6. A study of 2%e Song of the English. 7. The vein of idealism in Mr. 
Kipling 8 verse. 8. Mr. Kipling's oommand of the ploturesqne epithet. 
9. His descriptive power as to (a) nature, (&) city life, (c) action. 

Cbiticai. Commbkts. 

Pomt of View. '* He is an artist, not a student; and his eyes, not his 
books, must serve him for windows into life." — Quarterly Beviea, voL 
175, p. 146. 

Characteristics. '* Smartness and superficiality, jingoism and aggressive 
cock-sureness, rococo fictional types and overloaded pseudo-proee, how 
much too much have these helped to make the name of our young Anglo- 
Indian story-teller funiliar to the readers of the English-speaking race all 
over the earth." — Francis Adams, Fortnightly Beview, vol. 56, p. 699. 

Style. *' He is to Mr. Stevenson as phonetic spelling is to pure Eng- 
lish. . . . His style is the perfection of what is called journalese. . . 
His chief defect is ignorance of life." — J. M. Barrie, Oontemporary Beoiew^ 
vol. 59, pp. 366 ff. 

" No one can claim for Mr. Kipling the poBBCssion of a real prose style, 
or indeed of ianything approaching to il He cannot even, at least in 
this respect, for a moment be placed beside his French contemporaries 
and fellow-storytellers — Maupassant and Bourget, let alone the great 
names of French and English prose. . . . Neither has he that sheer and 
simple sincerity of outlook, that patient and relentless realism which 
. . . lifks the best work of Zola so high. ... He has the gift, both 
of the happy simile and of the happy phrase. . . He is almost as keen a 
connoisseur of scents and smells as M. Guy de MaupasBant. . . . Ad- 
mirable, indeed, are those little descriptive cameos, which he strews 
broadoast." — ^Francis Adams, Fortnightly BeoieWj vol. 66, p. 698. 

His Work. " He has revealed to us, if partially and askew, still with 
singular power and vividness^ what Anglo-India meant — ^what the life of 
the Anglo-Indian civil servant and soldier meant, and he has lifted the 
short story, as an ezpreasion of thought and emotion, a whole plane 
higher than he found it." — Francis Adams, FortrnghOy Beview, vol. 60, 
p. 596. 

As PoeL " It [verse of first two vols.] is mostly tours de force, excel* 
lently brilliant, delightfully clever, ' monstrously taking ', but it does not 
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** A InmdTed yean henoe some appreciatiTe and enquiring person ma j 
be searohing in the Britiflh Mnaeam for any other work done by the man 
who wrote 'Miandalay'." — Francis Adams, FortnigMly Review^ toL 60, 
p< 603. 

''The dominant tone of his Terse is indeed the patriotic; and it is the 
tone of tiie new patriotism, that of imperial England, which holds as one 
all parts of her wide-fitretohed empire, and binds them dose in the india- 
solnble bond of common motherhood. . . . The foil scale .... is 
that of actual life seen by the imagination intensely and oomprehen- 
siyely, and seen by it always, in aU conditions and under all forms, as a 

moral experience The gift of imagination, with which as a 

qnality Mr. Kipling is endowed as few men have ever been, has quick- 
ened and deepened his sympathies with men of every class and race, and 
given him full entrance to their hearts. 

"The sea has touched Mr. Kipling's imagination with its magic and 
its mystery, and never are his sympathies keener than with men who go 
down upon it, and with the vast relations of human life to the waters 
that eiK»TQle the earth. Here, too, is manifest his love of England, mis- 
tress of the sea. . . . His passion for the sea, the mastery of its terrors, 
the confident but distrustful familiarity with it of the Engliah seaman^ 
have never had such expression as Mr. Kipling has given to them.''-* 
Charles Eliot Norton, AUanUc MowUdy^ vol. 79, pp. 113 ff. 
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NOTE. 

The main work in connection with this coarse should be 
a thorough study of reproductions of the paintings of the 
masters discussed. These are often included in library col- 
lections, many examples are found in the various biogra- 
phies of the artists and histories of painting, and excellent 
photographs can now be obtained at insignificant cost. The 
two firms in Italy who make the best photographs, and 
whose catalogues include nearly all the works of the artists 
considered, are Aiinari Brothers, Florence, and Anderson, 
Bome. A little first hand study of such material is worth 
far more than an extended reading of criticism. 

The one great authority on the lives of the painters is 
Yasari, who, gossipy, and sometimes inaccurate, gives never- 
theless the spirit and atmosphere of the age. Modem criti- 
cism has played sad havoc with many of Yasari's traditions, 
but even when discredited these often remain true in spirit — 
far truer than the criticism that has undermined them — 
because carrying the color and feeling of the life. 
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L The Dawn: Oimabue and Giotto. 



" He (Cimabue) aflerwftrds painted the picture of tiie Vixgin, for the 
ehiuoh of Santa Maria Novella. . . . This piotore ia of larger else 
thim any figare that had been painted down to those times; and the 
angels soironnding it, make it evident that, although Cimabue still 
retoined the Greek manner, he was nevertheless gradually approaohing 
the mode of outline and general method of modem times. Thus it hap- 
pened that this work was an object of so much admiration to the people 
of that day — they having then never seen anvtbing better— that it was 
oarried in solemn procession, with the sound of trumpets and other festal 
demonstrations, frona the house of Oimabue to the church, he himself 
being highly rewarded and honored for it."— YasarL 

" The gratitude which the masters In painting owe to Nature . . . 
is due, in my Judffment, to the Florentine painttt*, Oiotto, seeing that he 
alone— although born amidst inoapable artists and at a time when all 
good methods In art had long been entombed beneath the ruins of war — 
yet, by the favor of heaven, he, I say, alone succeeded in resuscitating 
art, and restoring her to a path that may be called the true one. And it 
was in trutii a great marvd that, from so rude and inapt an aes, Oiotto 
should have had strength to elicit so much, that the art of aesign, ot 
which the men of those days had little, if any, knowledge, was, by his 
means, effectually recalled into life." — ^VasarL 

lAfe of Oimahue, — Bom at Florence, 1240. Said to have shown an 
early love for painting, and to have studied under Byzantine mastere 
then at Florence. Worked at Florence and Pisa ; and was called to 
Assisi to deoorato the ohurch of San Francesco. Upon his return from 
Assisi to Florence honors were increasingly given him, and he died about 
1908, recognized generally as the most fiunous master in Italy. 

Life of Oiotto. — Bom 1276 near Florence. A shepherd lad, interested 
in the nature world about him, and seeking to express his conoeptions 
with the rude materials for drawing which he could find. Cimabue is 
said to have discovered the lad drawing with a bit of stone or oharooal on 
a rook, and to have taken Giotto to Florence. Assooiated with Cimabue 
in many undertakings, especially the decoration of San Francesco at Assist 
Though Florence remained his home, Giotto made many Journeys throng 
out Italy, painting at Bome^ Padua, and numerous other places. Dante 
became his warm friend, and may have suggested to Giotto subjects for 
certain allegorical paintings. In 1334 appointed publio architect for 
Florence. Planned and partiy erected the Campanile. Died in 1336, the 
most famous master of his age, andleaving a multitude of artiste awakened 
by his genius. 
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Lbotubb OUTLDnL 

Introductum. — ^The oauses for the pre-eminenoe of jNiiniiiig 
in the awakening of Italy. The supreme plaoe held by 
Ekiraiio& Bange of arts developed. Period of greafcnees. 

The art ofihedarker cenUuriei. — ^Dedineot Bomanart. The 
Byiantine period. Aims of medisdval painting. Religions 
symbolism. ConventioDal and inartistic types. Persistenoe 
of them. 

2%6 fim awakemng. — ^Prophetto irort: eren earlier than 
(Smabae. Elements expressed in it. 

Oimalme. — Sense in whioh Cimabae most be regarded as 
the father of Florentine painting. Bange of his work. Bnb- 
jeots. Qualities connecting him with the Byzantine sohooL 
New elements : grace and beauty. Departure from conven- 
tiouy and effort to give life. Significanoe of the impulse he 
inaugurated. 

Charaoteristie expresiiona of (Xmabu^B germu, — ^The Madonna 
of Santa Maria Novella. The pictures in the Academy at 
Florenoe. Cimabue's work at AssisL 

OioUo. — Dependence of Oiotto upon Gimabue. Legends 
connecting the two. 

Early life of Giotto. Its significance with reference to 
his painting. His studies. Important events in his life. 
His travels. 

Range of infhuneee behind OioUo^eart. — (a) medieval reli- 
gion; (b) nature; (c) Giotto's personality; (d) Cimabue; 
(e) awakening of Italian life. Effect of each of these on 
Giotto's painting. 

SuJbjede of CKoUo^b pieturee. — ^Bangeb Extent to which 
Giotto's subjects are conventional. Sul^ects indicating 
ori^nality. Allegories. Fundamental aim in Giotto's 
work. 

Qualiiiee of CMio^s art. — Improvements in drawing, odlor, 
oomposition. Freshness and truth. Effort to use simple^ 
true representation of life to express ideal truth& 



Chara4steri8tic paintings by OioUo. — ^The work at Padna. 
Tbe irescoes in Santa Oroce at Florence. The porto-ait <rf 
Dante. The pictures in the Florentine Academy. The 
frescoee at Assisi. 

Oeneral egUmaie of Giotto. — Oreatest elements of value in 
Giotto. Value of his work to the age. Pupils and imita- 
tors. Worth for all time. 

CHABAOTSmflTIC PAHTEINOfl TO BB STUDIED IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1. The Madonna^ by Cimabae, in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 

Florence. 
8. The Madonna^ eotUainimff portrait of SL Fraoieie^ in the lower chnrch of 

San Franceeoo^ Assisi. 

3. The First Companiona of 8t, Francis, by Giotto (?), in the lower chnrch 

ofSanFranoefloo, Assisi. 

4. The Ck^ronatUm of the Virgin^ by Giotto, in the ohnrch of Santa Grose, 

Florenoe. 

5. The BenuneioHon of 8L Francis^ by Giotto, in the ohnrch of Santa Croce, 

Florenoe. 
S. l%e AUegory of Chaetity, by Giotto, in the chnrch of San Franceeoo, 
Assisi. 



n. The Spirit and the Flesh : Fra Angelico and Fra 

lippo lippi 

" He (Fra AngeUoo) disregarded all earthly advantages, and, liTing in 
pore holiness, was as much the friend of the poor in life as I believe his 
soolnowis in heaven. He labored continnally at his paintings, bnt 
would do nothing that was not oonneotod with things holy. He might 
have been rich, but for riches he took no care. . . . He used fre- 
quently to say that he who practised the art of painting had need of 
quiet, and should live without cares or anxious thoughts ; adding that he 
who would do the work of Christ should perpetually remain with Christ 
. . . In his painting he gave evidence of piety and devotion, as well 
as of ability, and the saints that he painted have more of the air 
and expression of sanctity than have those of any other master. He 
altered nothing, but left all as it was done the first time, believing, 
as he said, that such was the will of God. It is also affirmed that ha 
would never take the pencil in hand until he had first offered a prayer. 
He is said never to have ixainted a oruoifix veithout tears streaming from 
his eyes, and in the countenances and attitudes of his figures it is easy to 
perceive proof of his sinoerity, his goodness, and the depth of his devo- 
tion to t^B religion of Christ. ' ' — Yasari. 

" It is said that Fra Filippo vfas much addicted to the pleasures oi 
sense, insomuch that he would give all he possessed to secure the grati- 
fioation of whatever inclination might at the moment be predominant : 
but if he could by no means accomplish his wishes, he would then depict 
the object whi<di had attnuAed his attention in his paintings, and en- 
deavor by discoursing and reasoning with himself to diminish the vio- 
lenoe of his inclination. It was known that, while occupied in the pur- 
suit of his pleasures^ the works undwtaken by him received little or 
none of his attention ; for which reason Cosimo de' Medici, wishing him 
to execute a work in his own palace, shut him up, that he might not waste 
his time in running about ; but having endured this confinement for 
two days, he then made ropes with the sheets of his bed, which he out 
to pieces for that purpose, and so having let himself down from a win- 
dow, escaped, ana for several days gave himself up to his amusements. 
When Codmo found that the painter had disappeared he caused him to 
be sought, and Fra Filippo at last returned to his work, but from that 
time forward Cosimo gave him liberty to go in and out at his pleasure, 
repenting greatly of having previously shut him up, when he considered 
the daneer that Fra Filippo had incurred by his folly in desoending from 
the window ; and ever afterwards, laboring to keep him to his work by 
kindness only, he was by this means much more promptly and effec- 
tively served bf the painter, and was wont to say that the excellencies 
of rare genius were as forms of light and not beasts of burden." — YasarL 

lAfe of Fra AngeUeo. — Bom in the Apennines, not far from Florence^ 
in 1887. Little is known of his early life. In youth he joined the 
Dominican Order, and early developed genius in painting. Exceptionally' 
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nfined, retiring and azalted is ctencter. His life one of qniet woxk and 
worship ; little in toaoh with the paintersof his age. Bedded at FolignOb 
Oortona, Fiesole, Florenoe, Rome. Died at Rome in 1465. 

JAJt of Fra Lippo LippL-'Bom in Florenoe about 1412. Left an 
orphan at the age of two ; and placed in the oonvent of the Carmise by his 
annt when eight. Said to have been lazy in his studies, but possessed 
with a passion for drawing. Deeply influenced by Maaacdo's paint- 
ings. Romantic stories of his captivity among the Moors, and of rather 
wild life in Florenoe. Unauthenticated tradition of a love a£Eair with 
Lucrezia Buti at Piato. Died at Spoleto in 1469, 

Lecture Outline. 

The fifteenth eerUury. — Enormoas changes in Italy in the 
centary between Giotto and Fra Angelico. The great in- 
tellectual and sesthetic awakening. The flood-tide of the 
renaissance. 

The two opposing Jorees. — ^The inheritance from the middle 
age and the awakening of the modem spirit ; Christianity 
and the revival of paganism ; the spirit and the body. 

Extreme difficalty in uniting these opposing forces. The 
rare moments of their union. Expression of one com- 
pletely in Fra Angelico, of the other contemporaneously in 
Fra Lippo Lippi. 

Fra Angdieo, — Significance in the character of his person- 
ality and experience. Fitted to be the interpreter of the 
medisBval spirit in all the aspect of its beauty of aspiration 
and refinement of spiritual ideals. 

Range of Fra Angelico^ a y>ork. — Clearly marked periods in 
his painting. Subjects commonly treated. Subjects not 
easy to him. 

Character of Fra Angdieo^s painting. — Drawing ; color ; 
composition. Arrangement of his works in typical series. 
General aim of his work. Spirit of his frescoes. 

Characteristie paintings hy Fra Angdieo. — His work at Cor- 
tona. The series in the Florentine Academy. The Roman 
work. The frescoes in San Marco. 
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Oenercd estimcUe ofFra Angelieo, — His independenoe of his 
time. Expression in higher form of phases of an earlier 
epoch. Effect of his work upon his age. Contribution to 
humanity. 

Fra Lippo Lippi. — Striking contrast to Fra Angelieo in 
personality and experience. Lack of attachment to the 
cloister life. Significance of the romantic traditions con- 
nected with his name. Elements preparing him to give ex- 
pression to the earthly and sensuous elements of awakening 
Florence. 

SubjecU of Fra Lippo LippVs work, — ^His paintings only 
nominally religious. Range of subjects treated. His fun- 
damental aim. 

Qualities of Fra Lippo* b art. — Simplicity and reality. Glad- 
ness of spirit. Characteristics of his drawing and compo- 
sition. Contrast Fra Angelieo. 

Charaeterigtie paintings of Fra Lippo. — ^His paintings in the 
Florentine galleries. The frescoes at Prato. Pictures 
scattered through European galleries. 

Oenerdl estimate of Fra Lippo Lippi. — ^Independent charac- 
ter, yet expression of the main movement of his age. Influ- 
ence on contemporaries and successors. The permanent 
worth of his achievement. Browning's interpretation of 
his spirit. 

PAiimKos TO BB Studied Fbom Photogsaphs. 

1. Chriat meeting two Brothers of the Dominiean Order ^ by Fra Angelioo, in 

San Marco, Florence. 

2. The Ooronaiion of the Virgin in ParadiBef by Fra Angelioo, in the Uffisi 

palace, Florenoe. 

3. The Annuneiationf by Fra Angelieo, Chnrch of Jesns, Cortona. 

4. The Obsequies of 8t. Stephen, by Fra Lippo, in the Cathedral, Ptalo. 
6. 8t. Jerome, by Fra Lippo^ in the Academy, Florenoe. 

6. The Ooronaiion of the Virgin, by Fra Lippo, in the Academy, Fkurenoa. 



in. The Dreajn and its Annunciation- Filippino 

Ldppi and Botticelli. 

'^ Filippo ^Filippino) was endowed with mach originality ; he displayed 
the most oopions invention in his painting and the ornaments he added 
were so new, so fancif ol' and so richly varied, that he must be considered 
the first who taught the modems the new method of giving variety to the 
habiliments, and who first embellished his figures by adorning fhemwith 
vestments alter the antiqne. ... It was indeed a wonderful thing 
to see the extraordinary fandes exhibited in painting by this artist; but 
what is more, Filippo never executed any work whatever wherein he did 
not avail himself of Roman antiquities, which he studied with unwearied 
diligence. * » * 

** Filippo gave proof of so much exoellenoein aU his aotions as to 
have entirely efEaoed the stain (to whatever extent it may have existed) 
left to him by his fother — effiiced it, I say, not only by the eminence he 
attained in art, wherein he was inferior to none of his oontemporaries — 
but also by the modest propriety of his life, and above all by an obliging 
and friendly disposition, the effect of which on every heart, and its power 
to oonoiliate all minds, can be fully known to those only who have expe- 
rienced it.*' — ^Yasari. 

** By these works (in the Sistine CSiapel at Rome) Botticelli obtained 
^eat honor and reputation among the many competitors who were labox^ 
log with him, whether Florentines or natives of other cities, and received 
from the Pope a considerable sum of money; but this he consumed and 
squandered totally during his residence in Rome, where he lived without 
dae care, as was his habit. Having completed the work assigned to him, 
he returned at once to Florence, where, being whimsical and eccentric, he 
occupied himself with commenting on a certain part of Dante, illustrat- 
ing the Inferno^ and executing prints. . . . Hie best attempt of this 
kind from his hand is the Triumph of Faith, by Fra Girolamo Savon- 
arola, of Ferrara, of whose sect our artist was so z«Uoas a partisan that he 
totally abandoned painting, and not having any ottier means ot living he 
fell into very great difiioulties. Bat his attachment to the party he had 
adopted inoreaaed; he became what was then called a Piagnone and 
abandoned all labor, insomuch that, finding himself at length become 
old, being also very poor, he must have died of hunger had he not been 
supported by Lorenzo de' Medici, for whom he had worked at the small 
hospital of Volterra and other places, who assisted him while he lived, as 
did other friends and admirers of his talents." — Yasari. 

lAfe of FiUppino lAppL — Bom 1460, the natural or adopted son of Fra 
lippo Lippi. Left by Fra Lippo, at the latter's death in 1469, to the 
care of Fra Diamante. Grew up in companionship with Botticelli and 
under his instruction. Early an artist of undoubted genius. Work of 
even quality. Admirable and regular life. Received great honor firom 
his oontemporaries. Died in 1605. 
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lift of BU^icem.'-Bom at Florence in 1446(?). Eaxlj apprenticed to a 
goldsmith, bat quickly tnmed to painting. Pupil of Fra Lippo LippL 
Worked chiefly at Florence. Galled by Siztus TV to Home to paint in 
the Sistine Chapel. Became toward the close of his life a devoted fol- 
lower of Savonarola, and is said to have given up painting. Died in 
poverty at Florence in 1510(?). 

Leoturb Outline. 

The crowning period of Hie renaissance. — The supreme 
aduevement of the latter half of the fifteenth centary and 
first quarter of the sixteenth. Filippino Lippi and Botti- 
celli expressions of their age, yet with peculiar individuality. 

The dream of the renaissance. — Inheritance from the middle 
ages of spiritual aspiration and earnestness. Inheritance 
of Greek ideals of physical perfection. Dream of uniting 
the two in perfect life, exalted in spirit and beautiful in 
body, at once of earth and of heaven. The Italians inca- 
pable of achieving this ideal in life, except for a moment. 

The annunciation of tJie dream. — Fusion of the two qualities 
in art. The painters the interpreters of the age. Where 
life failed, art completed the expression of the subtle inspi- 
ration of the epoch. 

The work of Filippino Lippi. — The preparation he received. 
Influence of Fra Lippo and Masacdo upon him. Influence 
of antiquity. Bajige of his subjects. His fundamental 
aim. 

Qualities of Filippino^ s painting. — Great improvements in 
technique. Lack of constant genius. Less vitality than 
in Fra Lippo, but greater harmony, delicacy and perfection 
of detail. Subtlety and personal quality. 

Characteristic paintings by Filippino. — His completion of 
Masacdo' s work in the Brancacd chapel. His paintings in 
the Florentine galleries. Work at Rome. Pictures now 
in various European galleries. The frescoes at Prato. 

Oeneral esHmaie of Filippino Lippo. — His expression of 
forces of his age. Contributions to the epoch. Value for 
all time. Individual spirit and meaning. 
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BottieeUi, — dose similarity iu work and fiinotionto Filip- 
pinOy yet greater genius. Unique personal spirit of Botti- 
celli, yet wonderful interpretation of the subtlest tendencies 
of Florence in his time. 

QualUie8 of BoMcellPa worK — Subjects from pagan mythol- 
ogy; from Christian history and tradition; allegories. Aim 
in interpretation of his subjects. Character of his drawing 
and composition. Treatment of draperies. Peculiar impres- 
sion of sadness in all his work. The difficult question 
always present. 

CharacteriiHe paintinga of BotticeUu — The pictures scattered 
through European gallerie& The frescoes in the Sistine 
chapel at Borne. Paintings in Florence. 

Oeneral estimate of BoUiceUi. — ^Close connection of his per- 
sonality and life with his work. Peculiar value in his 
annunciation of the subtlest dream and aspiration of the 
age. Powerful appeal to our time. Permanent worth of 
his achievement. His place among the painters of 
Florence. 

Paintings to be Studied in Photooraphs. 

1. 77ie Mirade of the BesuteUated Bop, by Manccio and Filippino Lippi, 

in the Branoacoi Chapel, Florenoe. 

2. The Virgin Appearing to 8t, Bernard^ by Filippino Lippi, in the Chnrch 

of the Badia, Florenoe. 

3. The Madonna^ by Filippino Idppi, in the shrine at Prato. 

4. The two Tonnd piotuies of the Madonna^ by Bottioellii in the Uffizi 

palace, Florenoe. 

5. The Allegory of Spring^ by Bottioelli, in the Academy, Florenoe. 

6. The Birth of VewuSy by Bottioelli, in the Uffizi palace, Florence. 



IV. The Personal Revelation : Andrea del Sarto. 

"Had tfaiB nuuBter (Andrea del Sarto) possened a somewhat bolder 
and more elevated mind, had he been as much distingnished for higher 
qnalifications as he was for genius and depth of judgment in the art he 
practised, he would, beyond all doubt, have been without an equaL 
But there was a certain timidity of mind, a sort of diffidence and want 
of force in his nature. 

'* These Tarious labors secured so great a name for Andrea in hisnaliye 
dty, that among the many artists, old and young, who were then paint- 
ing* he was accounted one of the best that handled pencil and colon. 
Our artist then found himself to be not only honored and admired, but 
also in a condition, notwithstanding the really mean price that he 
accepted for his labors, which permitted him to render aasistanoe to his 
fiimily. . . . But having fimen in love with a young woman, whom 
on her becoming a widow he took for his wife, he found that he bad 
enough to do for the remainder of his days. . . • For in addition 
to the duties and liabilities which engagements of that kind are wont 
to bring with them, Andrea del Sarto found that he had brought on him- 
aelf many others ; he was now tormented by jealousy* now by one thing, 
now by another, but ever by some evil consequence of his new connection. 

" He rarely painted the countenance of a woman in any place that he 
did not avail himself of the features of his wife ; and if at any time he 
took his model from any other face, there was always a resemblance to 
hers in the painting, not only because he had this woman constantly 
before him and depicted her so frequently, but also, and what is stUl 
more, because he had hcyr lineaments engraven on his heart. 

" He one day felt seriously ill, and laid himself in his bed as one whose 
doom was pronoxmced : no remedy was found for his disease, nor were 
many cares bestowed on him, his wife withdrawing herself from him as 
mncn as she could, being moved by her fear of the pest Thus he died, 

and as it is said, almost without any one being aware of it. 

* * * « « » ♦ » ♦ 

''We conclude, then, with the opinion, that if Andrea displayed no 
great elevation of mind in the actions of his life, and contented himself 
with little, yet, it is not to be denied, that he manilested considerable 
elevation of genius in his art, or that he gave proof of infinite prompti- 
tude and ability in every kind of labor connected therewith ; nor will any 
refuse to admit, that his works form a rich ornament to every place 
wherein they are found ; nay, more, it is most certain that he conferred 
^reat bench ts on his contemporaries in art, by the examples he left them 
in manner, design, and coloring, his works exhibiting fewer errors than 
those of any other Florentine." — ^Yaaari (who was for a time a pupil of 
Andrea). 

Hfe of Andrea dd Sarto, — Born in Florence probably in 1487. Dis- 
played early very great talent Said by Yasari in the first edition of the 
"lives'' to have brought upon himself the disapprobation of all hia 

(13) 
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blends by marrying unworthily. Galled to Franoe to paint for FrandB 
I. Returned to Florence at the aolidtation of his wife. Said to have 
used diflbonestly money entrusted to him by Francis. Did a vast 
smount of work in Florence; little elsewhere. Timid of spirit, appar- 
ently distrusting his own work ; slightly paid. Devotedly loving his 
wife, who seems to have been unappreciative, fickle and selfish. Died 
of the plague in 1531. 

Lectubb Outline. 

Introdtustion, — ^All Florentine painters making a strong 
personal appeal. Close connection in most cases of the life 
of the painter with his artistic work. Yet this peca- 
liarly the case with Andrea. Whatever is thought of 
Vasari's stories, the personal spirit of Andrea the source of 
the strongest appeal of his paintings. 

Range of Andrea? b work. — Beligions sabjects. A few alle- 
gorical pictores. Fresco and oil work. 

Qualitiei of Andrea^s art. — Great technical excellence. 
Drawing, composition. Pecoliar mastery of color ; at once 
strength and delicacy. Chiaroscnro. Perfection and har- 
mony of technique. Subtle elusiveness about all his work. 
Personal and subjectiye quality. 

Charaderistie paintings. — The multitude of Andrea's pic- 
tures in Florence ; the few elsewhere. Paintings in Pisa ; 
in Boma Works in the churches and monasteries of 
Florence ; in the Florentine Academy; the XTfiSzi ; the Pitti. 
The fresco at San Salvi. Portraits of Andrea and of his 
wife. 

Andrea^ 8 place among the Florentine painters. — Not of the 
greatest few ; yet a high place. Powerful subjective and 
personal appeaL Anticipation of much that belongs to our 
own time. Expression of one great element of the renais- 
sance. Permanent value of his painting. 

Paintikos to bb Studibd in Photogbaphs. 

1. The Deposition from ^e OrosSy in the Pitti palace, Florence. 

2. Tlie Madonna of the Harpies, in the IJffizi, Florence. 

3. The PortraU of Andrea^ hy himself, in the National Gallery, London. 

4. Ihe Portrait of Andrea and his Wife, hy himself, in the Uffizi, Florence. 
6. The Last Bapper, in the Monastery of San Salvi. 



V. The Prophet of the Afternoon : Michael Angelo. 

' ' Michael Angelo found his chief pleoBme in the lahon of art; all that 
he attempted, however difAcolt, proving saooeBBfnl, becanae nature had 
imparted to him the most admirable genina, and his application to those 
excellent stadies of design was unremitting. For the greater exactitude, 
he made nnmeroos dissections of the human finune, examining the anat- 
omy of each part^ the articulations of the joints, the various musdes, 
the nerves, the vems, and all the different minutisD of the human form. 

' ' His powers of imagination were such that he was frequently compelled 
to abandon his purpose, because he could not express by the lumd those 
grand and sublime ideas, which he had conceived in his mind, nay, he 
has spoiled and destroyed many works for this cause. 

" None will marvel that Miohael Angelo should be a lover of solitude, 
devoted as he was to Art, which demands the whole man, with all his 
thoughts, for herself. . . . Our artist did nevertiieless greatly 
prize the friendship of distinguished and learned men, he ei\joyed tiie 
society of such at all convenient seasonSi maintaining close intercourse 
with them. . 

'' He delighted in the reading of our Italian jioets, more especially of 
Bante, whom he honored greatly and imitated in his thoughts as well as 
copied in his inventions. ... He delighted in the reading 
of Scripture, like a good Christian as he was, and greatly honorea 
the writings of P'ra Oirolamo Savonarola, whom he hiMl heiurd in the 
pulpit. He was an ardent admirer of beaaty for the purposes of Art; and 
Irom the beautiful he knew how to select the most besutifhL 
In all things Michael Angelo was exceedingly moderate ; ever intent 
upon his work daring the period of youth, he contented himself wit^ a 
little bread and wine, and at a later period, until he had finished the 
Cha})el namely, it was his habit to take but a frugal refreshment at the 
dose of his day's work; although rich, he lived like a poor man; rarely 
did any friend or other pexson eat at his table, and he would accept no 
presents, considering that he would be bound to any one who offered him 
such : his temperance kept him in constant activity, and he slept very 
little, frequently rising in the night because be could not sleep, and re- 
suming his labors with the chisel." — Vasari (long a devoted pupil and 
friend of Miohael Angelo). 

"My death must come; but when, I do not know: 
Life's short, and little life remains for me: 
Fain would my flesh abide; my soul would flee 

Heavenward, for still she calls on me to go. 

Blind is the world; and evil here below 
Overwhelms and triumphs over honesty: 
The light is quenched: quenched too is bravery: 

Lies reign, and truth hath ceased her face to show. 

(M) 
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WhflD win that day dawn, Lord, for which he wsits 
Who triiBts in Thee? Lo, this prolonged delay 
Deetroys all hope and loba the Bonl of life. 

Why Btreams the light fiom those oeloBtial gates, 
If death prevent the day of gnoe, and stay 
Oar BOole for ever in the toila of strife !'' 

— Michael Angelo, translated hy Symondo. 

L{fe of Michad Angdo. — Bom of dlstingnished Florentine parentage 
in 1476. Showed wonderfnl artistio talents as a child. At fSrarfceen, his 
father's pr^udices against the artist's profession having heen partially 
overcome, apprenticed to Ghirlandajo. Left Ghirlandi^o to study 
antique marhles and work at sculpture in the gardena of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, asBooiating with the most diatingmshed men of Florence. Steady 
and earnest growth. Spent months studying and copying Manaocio's 
frescoes. Gratefhl to the Medici, hut deeply stirred by Savonarola, left 
Florence during the orisiB of the struggle there. 

At twenty-one went to Borne. His greatest work during the five years 
there the Pieta in St. Peter's. Betumed to Florence in 1501 and executed 
the statue of David from the half-ruined block of marble over which 
other sculptors had been quarreling. First showed completely his abso- 
lute mastery of anatomy and movement in the cartoon of the Bathers, in 
1505. 

Summoned to Bome by Julius II, and set to work upon the tomb for 
the latter, which became one of the great artistic tragedies of Michael 
Angelo's life. Julius and Angelo singularly alike in stern and masterful 
qualities of personality. Perpetually quarreling, yet mutually respect- 
ing and needing each other. For four yean Angelo working alone and 
much against his will, at the frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine GhapeL 
This his greatest work in painting. 

From his fortieth year onward for the remaining half-century of his 
life recognized as the greatest living artist, hampered by jealousies and 
by being compelled to work for a succession of more or less domineering 
and unappreciative mastets, employed upon a vast number of works in 
sculpture, architecture, engineering and painting. Many of his works 
unfinished tragedies. Became more and more gloomy as Italian life 
degenerated and his country's liberties decayed. Employed during his 
last years as architect of Si Peter's. Died at Bome, and buried at 
Florence in 1564. 

Leotttbe Outline. 
The spirit of Michad Angelo. — Intense, masculine, grave. 
A life-long student of Dante, and full of the ethical earnest- 
ness and gloom of the middle ages. Lofty and uncompro- 
mising in personal character. Of unquestioned integrity 
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bat little grace. PoBsessed of a passionate love of beauty, 
especially in form. Intense in concentration and continu- 
ous devotion to work. 

The period of Michael Angelo. — Extension of his career 
over the whole crowning period of the renaissance and the 
first fifty years of decline. Thus a giant, towering above 
his age, discontented with it and disappointed and thwarted 
by it. His life one of unique artistic achievement and 
unparalleled artistic tragedy. 

Range of Angdo^s work. — Breadth of his genius. Work 
in sculpture, painting, architecture. Characteristic sub- 
jects in painting and sculpture. 

Qualities of MUhad Angelo^e painting, — Complete mastery 
of form. Drawing, color, composition. Combination of 
intense and significant content with masterly execution. 
Faults and dangers in his style. 

CharacterUtie toorka of ifichael Angelo. — The Holy Family 
of the ITffizi. Other easel pictures. The frescoes on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. The David, the Moses, the 
figures for the Mediceau tombs. The Last Judgment. 

Oenercd estimaie of MUshad Angelo. — Significance of his 
character and life. His influence upon his age. Union in 
his work of intensified mediaeval content with almost 
exaggerated renaissance form. Contrast the dream of 
Botticelli. The prophet of the sunset. Contribution to 
all time. 

PiCrUBES AND BtATUIB TO BB STUDIED IK PHOIOGBAPHS. 

1. The Holy Family^ in the Uffizi palace, Floreiice. 

2. The OreaiUm oj Adam, from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

3. 7^ Prophets Jeremiah and laaiah^ from the oeiliog of the Sietiiie 

Chapel, Rome. 

4. The Delphie and Oumman Sj^iUf from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel^ 

Rome. 
6. The recumbent figuree on the Medioean tomhe, Florence. 



VL The Master Mind : Leonardo da Vinci. 

"The richeBt gifts are oocasionally seen to be showered, as by celestial 
inftnencey on certain human beings, nay, they sometimes snpematnrally 
and marvelonsly congregate in one sole person; beaaty, grace and talent 
being united in snch a manner that to whatcTer the man thus fiivored 
may torn himself his every action is so dirine as to leave all other men 
far behind him, and manifestly to prove that he has been e8p«*cially 
endowed by the hand of €k>d himself, and has not obtained his pre- 
eminence by human teaching, or the power of man. This was seen and 
acknowledged b^ all men in the case of Leonardo da Yinci, in whom, to 
ny nothing of hia beauty of person, which yet was such that it has never 
been sufficiently extolled, there was a grace beyond expression, which 
was rendered manifest without thought or effort in every act and deed, 
and who had besides so rare a gift of talent and ability, that to whatever 
sulyject he turned his attention, however difficult, he presently made 
himself absolute master of it. Extnunrdinaiy power was in his case con- 
joined with remarkable facility, a mind of regal boldneas and magnani- 
mous daring; his gifts were such that the oele&ity of his name extended 
most widely and he was held in the highest estimation, not in his own 
time only, bat also, and even to a greater extent, after his death. 

" Endowed with such admirable intelligence, and being also an excel- 
lent geometrician, Leonardo not only worked in sculpture, . . . but 
in architecture likewise he prepared various designs for ground-plans and 
the construction of entire buildings; he, too, it ^vas, who though, still but 
a youth, fint suggested the formation of a canal from Pisa to Florence, by 
means of certain changes to be effected on the river Amo. . . . 
Leonardo was indeed so imbued with power and grace by the hand of 
God, and was endowed with so marvelooa a facility in reproducing his 
conceptions; his memory also was always so ready and so efficient in the 
service of his intellect, that in discourse he won all men by his reasonings, 
and confounded eveiy antagonist, however powerful, by the force of his 
aiguments. 

^' This master was also frequently occupied with the construction of 
models and the preparation of designs for the removal or the perforation 
of mountains, to the end that they might then be easily passed from one 
plain to another. By means of levers, cranes and screws he likewise 
showed how great weights might be raised or drawn; in what manner 
ports and havens might be cleansed and kept in order, and how water 
might be obtained from the lowest deeps. 

"Leonardo, with his profound intelligence of art, commenced various 
undertakings, many of which he never completed, because it appeu'ed to 
him that the hand could never give its due perfection to the object or 
purpose which he had in his thougbta or beheld in his imagination ; seeing 
that in his mind he frequently formed the idea of some difficult enter- 
prise, 80 subtle and so wonderful that, by means of hands, however excel- 
lent or able, the full reality could never be worthily executed and 
intiTely radiaed. His oonoepttoiiB were varied to infinity; philoaophizing 
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over natmal objeots; among others, he set himflelf to ixiTestigate the prop* 
erties of plAnte, to make obeenrations on the heavenly bodies, to follow 
the movements of the pUnets, the variations of the moon and the oonise 
of the son. 

** Leonardo was in all things so highly fitvored by nature that to what^ 
ever he tamed his thonghts, mind and spirit he gave proof in all of sadi 
admirable power and perfection that whatever he did bore an impress of 
harmony, tmthfnlness, goodness, sweetness and grace, wherein no other 
man ooald ever equal him." — Yasari. 

L{fe of Leonardo da Vinci. — ^Bom in 1463 at the castle Vinci, the ille- 
gitimate son of a Florentine notary. Brought up and well educated by 
his father, who seems to have been very proud of his son's marvelous and 
early evident genius. Interested from boyhood in the most astonishing 
variety of intellectual, artistic and mechanical activities, though to some 
degree peculiarly attracted by drawing and painting, perhaps because of 
the paramount place of that art in the age. Studied with Yerroochio. 
Few authentic remains of Leonardo's ten years of work in Florence. 

Left Florence at about the age of thirty and settled at Milan under the 
patronage of the Duke. For nearly twenty years carrying on at Milan 
an amazing range of activities, very inadequately represented in the 
works of art remaining. The one supreme achievement of these years — 
the painter's masterpieoe — 2^ Lasi Supper ^ surviviDg in a sadly muti- 
lated oondition on the wall of a Milan monastery. Worked long at the 
colossal statue of the Duke Francesco, whioh was never finished. Of great 
service to the Duke and to Milan in various engiaeering and architectural 
works. Master of ceremonies constantly at the brilliant court festivals 
and pageants, much as Goethe was employed at Weimar. Yet recognized 
by his contemporaries as the master of all masters in painting. Stimu- 
lated and instructed many pupils, some living in his own house. 

On the fall of the Milan dynasty went to Yenice, later to Florence. For 
a brief time in the service of OsBsar Borgia. In 1504-05 made at Flor- 
ence his cartoon of the battle of Anghiari. The painting from this in the 
haU of the aignoiy left unfinished because of the failure of the new tech- 
nical method Leonardo chose to employ. 

In 1^06 returned to Milan and accepted service with the French 
authorities. In 1514 to Rome. In 1516 to France under the patronage 
and enjoying the friendship of Francis I. Died there in 1519. 

Lbcturb Outline. 

The supreme expression of the renaissance. — Leonardo d» 

Vind the greatest embodiment of the age, because glY- 

ing a culminating rcYelation of its dominant forces, while 

passing beyond it in height of individual genius. The 
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Tetnrn to nature, the re-disoovery of humanity, the nnivei^ 
Bality of geninfly the enthosiaBm and energy of the renais- 
flanoe, all in Leonardo. 

The eharader and tpirit of Leonardo, — ^Universally gifted ; 
not only the master-mind of the period, bat perhaps the 
greatest man in all history. No other genius, not even 
Gk>ethe, so absolute and incomprehensibly universal. Lofty 
and masculine in spirit, untiring in devotion to study and 
action, rising above the disorders of his time like an 
Himalayan peak above the vapors of the pliuns below. 
Ezhaustlees in originality and fertility of invention in 
intellectaal, mechanical and artistic lines; and able to 
carry out adequately but a small part of his plans, ideas 
and dreams. 

Leonardo in painHng.— Drawing and painting but one of 
many avenues of Leonardo's action. The view of him 
as primarily a painter (perhaps held by him as well) due 
largely to the paramount importance of painting in the 
age. Linumerable drawings by Leonardo, but few surviv* 
ing paintings. Tragedies connected with his artistic life. 

Leonardo's fundamental aim in painting, the representa- 
tion and interpretation of nature and life. Not primarily 
interested in the ancients. His face turned wholly forward. 

Qualities of Leonardo's art. — Marvelous power in draw- 
ing, composition and the treatment of light and shade. 
Lnmense technical advances upon his predecessors and 
contemporaries. Originating countless suggestions carried 
out by othenu Subtle mystery in his work. Powerful 
effect in awakening the intellect and imagination of the 
observer. 

Characteristic works by Leonardo. — ^Representative drawings. 
Their object and value. The surviving easel pictures. The 
cartoon of St. Anne and the Virgin. The Last Supper. 

C^eneral esHmaie of Leonardo. — The painter of the mystery 
of life ; as with the author of Hamlet, nature seems to be 
creating rather than the artist interpreting. Leonardo of 
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valne for what he was more than for what he achieved, as 
man rather than artist ; one of the few in whom the 
potentialities of humanity seem inexhaustibly revealed* 
His effect upon his age. His value as artist, soholar, 
philosopher, engineer, architect, statesman, dreamer, man. 
His worth for all time. 

Concltuum, — Florence the beating heart of tiie renais- 
sance ; the Florentine painters her supreme ezpresaian. A 
few periods in history when the powers of the human spirit 
seem mysteriously and astonishingly revealed. The age of 
Pericles in Greece, the Italian renaissance, the period of 
Elizabeth in England as the greatest of these. Value of 
the Florentine painting as compared with the Greek sculpt- 
ure and the Elizabethan drama. 

Chabactbbisttc Works to bs Studikd iv PHOfXOGBAPHs. 

1. Partraii of Leonardo by him8elf, a diawing in the Torin rcvyal palaoe. 

2. The AdoTotUm of the Magi, in the Uffisi, Florence. 

3. l%e Virffin and 81. Anne, oortoon in the Bojal Academy, Louden. 

Seprodnced in Miintz and in Biohter. 

4. The Mona Lisa, in the Lonvre, Paria. 

6. The Jjut Supper^ in the monastery, Milan. 
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